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THE OLD YEAR AND THE NEW. 


BY MARY HELEN BOODEY, 


And as he tottered toward a mighty throng { 
Of shades as dim as he himself had grown, °‘ 

There rose upon my ear the voice of song, 4 
Solemn and sweet, a requiem in tone. - 


Methought I saw the Old Year, bent and gray, 
Pass like a flitting shadow from the land; 
He bore no sceptre, emblem of his sway, 
But feebly grasped a rude staff in his hand. 
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The portals of the past had opened wide, 
Moved by the power of an unseen hand, 

And guardian angels stood on either side, 
With faces strangely calm and sweetly bland: 


And asI gazed I saw a long, long train 
Follow the Old Year and the picture fill; 
Grief that is past, and hopes that were in vain, 

And joys that now no more the bosom thrill. 


But suddenly the vision seemed to fade, 
The sweet yet mournful music died away, 
And where across my path had been a shade, 
The glory of a wondrous brightness lay. 


I looked, and saw the misty folds that shroud 
The secrets of the future from our ken 

Part like the breaking of a tempest-cloud 
When light and beauty clothe the world again. 


The young year, beaming, beautiful and gay, 
Smiled on me with a promise full and sweet, 


And ah! such influence who could gainsay? 
Or fail to trust the words such lips repeat? 


Hail to the New Year, that for some is fraught 
With youth, and health, and blessings manifold; 

For some with nobler life and freer thought, 
And with a glimpse of heaven for the old. 


Who knows what precious privilege will come 
Togild with joy’sown brightness all the year? 
Who knows what happy hearts will find a home 
That now are wandere:s and oppressed with fear? 


The bird that flutters on with wounded wing 
Finds time a healer, and aloft can soar 

When come again the rosy days of spring, 
To sing as sweetly as it sang before. 


The future beckons, and the past is not: . 

The sunshine brightens, and tho sky is clear; 
Be every bitter pang of grief forgot 

In joyous welcome of another year! 


THE RICH AND POOR. 


We have most of us read the fine poem of 
Mrs. Hemans on “ The Homes of England,” 
wherein she has shown us only the bright side 
of the subject. All things have their oppo- 
sites, and thus it is, more’s the pity, with so- 
cial conditions. We on this side the water 
(at least the more thoughtful of us) are apt 
to mourn over the differences in this respect 
existing even in our own land of democratic 
institutions. We see the contrast between 
the rich and the poor which shows itsclf upon 
the surface, and feel that we know not half 
of the story so sadly hinted at by outward 
indications of poverty and misery placed in 
juxtaposition with all the sheen and glitter of 
luxurious wealth. Bat bad as these things 
are in America, the amount of suffering from 
hard hopeless want is much less than that 
endured in the mother country. 

There the poverty of the lower classes is 
more painful, because more general, and, as 
a rule, more hopeless, and the luxury of the 
rich and titled renders it so. We present our 
readers with engravings faithfully represent- 
ing both specimens of The Homes of England. 

The first illustration, on page 7, is the 
“hall,” a stately structure of the Elizabethan 
style of architecture—a style accepted as 
English and national because belonging to 
the period when “‘ good Queen Bess” reigned 
and Shakspeare wrote. 

Exteriorly, it is not only comfortable-look- 
ing, but imposing, and worthy to be the resi- 


dence of a “baron, squire or knight of the 
shire.” In front is a lake, on which swans, 
no doubt, disport themselves, and the inev- 
itable lawn, without which no English man- 
sion would be complete. In the rear, and 
on both flanks, stretching over many a goodly 
acre, is the park, stocked with decr and other 
game in almost tropical abundance. Alto- 
gether, it is a grand place, and grand people 
live in it—people who have a history and a 
genealogy of which they are consistently 
proud. 

The interior is well-lighted, luxuriously- 
furnished, and rich in evidence of rare cul- 
ture and the softest refinement. It is prob- 
ably a “show-house” of the neighborhood, 
and visitors, who betake themselves, as a 
matter of course, to the picture gallery, there 
behold portraits of along line of brave men 
and beautiful women—men who have adorned 
the senate, and on land and sea gallantly 
fought for England in every division of the 
globe; women who have becn court beauties 
—the “glass of fashion and the mould of 
form”—and the Lady Bountifuls of their 
generations. The present owner may be as 
true a gentleman as any one of his race; but 
has he, or has any of hisve ancestors, paid 
sufficient attention to the “hut,” which fur- 
nishes our second illustration ? 

The thing stands far away from this most 
stately of the “stately homes of England,” 
and its tenant is an agent, who, next to the 
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sun, rain and dews, is the producer of the 
rent-roll, by which the splendor of the “ hall” 
is maintained. The exterior of this other 
English “ home ”—this “ hut,” for, although 
a habitation, it cannot by any courtesy be 
called a house, cither in an artistic or sani- 
tary sense—is not inviting. It is built of the 
rudest materials; no mason’s tools have 
shaped the stones, It is one story high; the 
roof may be tiled or thatched, but walls and 
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were written about the interior of this hut, 
in whose two or three small rooms a whole 
family exist. But we will be satisfied with 
giving a pen-and-ink portrait of the tenant, 
the head of the family, whose ancestors must 
have fought at Cressy and Agincourt, and 
later, followed the flag of England over many 
equally well-fought fields in Europe, Asia, 
Africa and America. 

Whiie the long line of the chivalry of the 
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roof together permit the winds and rains of 
heaven to visit the interior as roughly as they 
like. Before the low doorway is a woman in 
“‘unwomanly rags,” and under her accus- 
tomed nostrils heaps of putrid refuse, and a 
little beyond the stagnant pool, the insepar- 
able accompaniment to the peasant “homes 
of England.” 

What the translucent lake is to the “hall” 
the fetid pool is to the “hut,” the first being 
graced by plump swans, the latter adorned 
by two or three starved ducks. Thecontrast 


is great, and would be greater if the truth 
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hall has been preserved in the picture gallery, 
finding a fitting representative in its portly 
possessor of the present day, the chivalry of 
the hut has received no attention from the 
brush of the artist, and the descendant of the 
“bold yeomen of England” may thus be 
pictured : 

He is usually one of a large family who live 
on bread, and cheese, and milk, beatified 
by an occasional slice of bad bacon. Caught 
by the taskmaker at the ripe age of six, he is 
sent to carn cighteenpence a week by scar- 
ing crows. Badly fed, badly clad, superft 
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cially acquainted with the mysteries of print- 
ed letters, and versed only in farmyard slang, 
young Hodge is already on the high road to 
premature old age, sottish habits, the work- 
house, and a pauper’s grave. He slowly rises 
to the hierarchy of the plough shafts, and to 
the income of eight shillingsa week. He has 
saved nothing during the past years. How 
could he out of the pittance which was just 
sufficient to give him a little milk, a little ba- 


bad ale. Finally comes a message of relief 
from a Higher Agent than the squire. 
Hodge’s house, being badly drained, is a fe- 
ver-bed, and in the fullness of time brings 
forth typhus. The enfeebled head of the 
family catches the plague, and the village 
doctor sees at a glance that the man has not 
a chance of recovery. His constitution has 
been broken by early toil and early starvation. 
The work has been finished by the equally 


con, @ little tobaccu, and a little beer? But, 
of course, he marries before he is twenty, 
and has a large family before he is thirty. A 
cottage with one, or at most, two rooms, is 
rented at eighteenpence a week, and thus 
vanishes a sixth of his wages, As child after 
child is born, it becomes more and more diffi- 
cult for him to keep body and soul together. 
His own health gives way, and he is driven 
upon the rates, He goes again and again, 
until he is half a laborer and half a pauper. 
The tedium of existence drives him to the 
village beershop, where he is poisoned with 


rigorous discipline of later years, by the forced 
substitution of weak tea for beef and beer, by 
the inability to follow the example of the 
parson or the squire, and take an occasional 
holiday among the Alps,ordraw fresh strength 
from the breezes of a yachting cruise. So, of 
course, Hodge can do nothing more sensible 
than die. The doctor reports that the man 
has died of typhus; but it is a huge mistake: 
he has died of starvation and misery—he has 
died of old age at forty-five. His wife follows 
him, the children are scattered, or pursue 
their father’s life of unremunerative toil. 
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A NEW ENGLAND SCENE. 


The engraving on the next page includes 
many familiar features of a thriving New 
England town, prominent among them the 
building devoted to educational purposes 
which is so often the central point of inter- 
est. New Englanders have good reason to be 
proud of their academies and schools, which 
accomplish so much towards educating the 
people, and it is to be hoped that the day will 
soon come when ignorance, and its co-exist- 
ent evil, superstition, will no longer cast their 
dark clouds over men’s intellects. Much has 
been done in this direction and much yet re- 
mains todo. Were we asked what power it 
is which is capable of refining the masses in 
European countries, of purifying them of 
their dross and elevating them from their 
coarseness, we should aver that there is but 
one great source of relief, under God, and 
that is Equcation. Neither should that edu- 
cation be limited to books and the stated lore 
of the scholar; there should be nothing nar- 
cow about it, but it should be such as will de- 
velop the highest and best attributes of man’s 
nature. Says Fredrika Bremer: 

“ One fountain there is whose deep vein has 
only just begun to throw up its silver drops 
among mankind—a fountain which will allay 
the thirst of millions, and will give to those 
who drink from it peace and joy—that is 
knowledge ; the fountain of cultivation, which 
gives health to mankind, makes clear the vis- 
ion, brings joy to his life, and breathes over 
his soul’s destiny a deep repose. Go, and 
drink therefrom, thou whom fortune has not 
favored, and thou wilt soon find thyself rich! 
Thou mayest go forth into the world, and 
find thyself everywhere at home; thou canst 
cultivate in thine own little chamber; thy 
friends are ever around thee and carry on 
wise conversation with thee; nature, antiq- 
uity, heaven, are accessible to thee! The in- 
dustrious kingdoms of the ant, the works of 
man, and rainbow and music records offer to 
thy soul hospitality.” 

According to Plato, a good education con- 
sists in giving to the body and the soul all 
the perfection of which they are susceptible ; 
according to Rousseau, in making the primi- 
tive instincts and dispositions the constant 
guides of character and action; and accord- 
ing to Kant, there is within every man a di- 
vine ideal, the type after which he was cre- 
ated, the germs of a perfect person, and it is 


the office of education to favor and direct the 
growth of these germs. 

* In the earliest ages, the entire education of 
the people was in the hands of priests, who 
were the first founders of institutions, the 
first savans, statesmen, judges, . physicians, 
astronomers and architects; and science has 
been separated from religion, and teaching 
has been a distinct profession, only in the 
most highly civilized communities. Even in 
these, learning and schools have often been 
to a greater or less extent, more or less di- 
rectly under the patronage and care of re- 
ligious bodies, since religion has been es- 
teemed by all nations the highest interest of 
society. The early Christians, unable to 
found separate schools for the education of 
their children, either instructed them at 
home or sent them to pagan schools. 

Christian parents sought the intellectual and 
religious culture of their sons with great care. 
The daughters also shared in the domestic 
lessons. Yet those who desired a learned 
education resorted to schools taught by pa- 
gans, the most flourishing of which in the 2d 
century was that of Alexandria, where a 
multitude of pagans, Jews and Christians 
prosecuted their ancient studies together. 

Passing by various efforts in behalf of pop- 
ular education, during subsequent centuries, 
we refer to the more modern systems, the 
chief of which was prosecuted in Germany 
and France, and produced some of the most 
eminent scholars on the continent. At the 
present time the German and Prussian sys- 
tems lead in Europe. The Prussian educa- 
tional idea is purely governmental, emanating 
solely from a minister of instruction immedi- 
ately dependent on the crown. The system 
is entirely different in the United States; 
though the State governments take the initia- 
tive, they only go so far as to ordain that 
schools of a certain character must exist 
among a given population. All the questions 
concerning the buildings, teachers and meth- 
ods of instruction are determined by the peo- 
ple in their capacity of free citizens. The 
government provides for education, but 
makes the people its agent in accomplishing 
the provision. Consequently, there is much 
diversity in the educational condition of dif- 
ferent parts of the country, the school system 
being generally most complete in the most 
compactly settled States of New England. 
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Christmas Festivities. ll 


CHRISTMAS FESTIVITIES. 


The season of the holidays is always marked 
with unusual gayety and brightness, but 
Christmas Eve, with its mirth, and the pleas- 
ure that never fails to result from the gener- 
ous desire to give others delight, stands by 
itself, hallowed by memories and associations 
more cherished than all the rest, The scene 
in our engraving on page 12, which represents 
an English Christmas tree at the Crystal Pal- 
ace at Sydenham, speaks for itself of the uni- 
versal feeling of jollity that prevails. The 
late Prince Albert introduced the German 
custom of the Christmas tree, and what was 
at first but a small insignificant plant has now 
grown into something worthy of the name of 
tree; and while its growth has been so rapid, 
its fruitfulness has remarkably imcreased, so 
that it is no longer solely devoted to the play- 
things of the nursery, but gifts the most ele- 
gant and ingenious, suited to all ages and 
conditions, and of values ranging from a tri- 
fling sum to large amounts, may be plucked 
from its boughs. The specimen in our en- 
graving has the tops of the branches covered 
with wool to imitate snow, which gives a 
very pretty effect. The base is composed of 
large roots of trees built up twenty feet high, 
and on branches arranged at intervals are 
some live cockatoos and macaws. In front 
of the tree, and on the ground, is a large tray 
filled with water, with some live ducks swim- 
ming about in it. Should such a Christmas 
tree be compared with one that stood on the 
supper-table twenty, fifteen, or even ten years 
ago, a surprising difference would be seen. 
The Crystal Palace Christmas tree is, indeed, 
a marvel, and the most wonderful thing about 
it is that the fruit it bears in such prodigal 
profusion is no sooner plucked than a fresh 
and equally rich crop takes its place. Its 
boughs are no sooner stripped than they bud 
and blossom again with everything to tempt 
the cupidity or excite the rapacity of the 
juvenile heart. Nor is the tree all. First, 
there is the normal Crystal Palace, compris- 
ing the fine arts courts and collections, the 
technological and natural history collections, 
all the various illustrations of art, science 
and nature, the gardens and park always 
open, a great fancy fair, music and fountains 
playing, special Christmas festivities on the 
great stage in the central transept, consisting 
of comic pantomimic interludes, and a grand 
Christmas pantomime, in the vagaries of 


which old and young find an exquisite de- 
light. Add to all these, a gigantic Christmas 
tree—laden as such a tree rarely is—and you 
have brought before you a vivid idea of the 
countless attractions of the Crystal Palace at 
Christmas. 

In our own country the Christmas tree has 
grown more and more in favor, until it has 
now nearly, if not entirely, superseded the 
old fashion among the children of hanging 
up their stockings by the chimney-corner, 
ready to receive the presents brought by the 
wonderful Santa Claus of Norwegian myth. 
Perhaps the fact that he might have some 
little difficulty in making his way down chim- 
ney with the present modern style of heating 
houses may have something to do with the 
change. Certainly, an old-fashioned fireplace 
would seem to afford much better opportunity 
for his supposed midnight operations, and 
out of consideration for the feelings of this 
fine old saint we are inclined to favor the 
Christmas tree. But ah! we shall never for- 
get the thrill of keenest pleasure which swept 
over us as we investigated the contents of 
our Christmas stockings; and never did they 
fail to hold treasures more precious than 
gold. The delight of those childish days has 
never faded, but still renders the joys of 
Christmas the brightest of all the sunbeams 
that fill the quiver of the year. It is very 
pleasant to give and to receive the pretty 
tokens of love and friendship that the occa- 
sion brings forth; very pleasant to read in 
bright eyes and hear in soft tones the grati- 
tude and delight of receiving, or the still 
greater joy of giving. Such festivals are in- 
deed befitting the anniversary of the birth of 
Jesus of Nazareth, for they rouse all the 
softer, tenderer feelings of the heart, and 
stimulate to kindly acts and Christian im- 
pulses. Then welcome to the merry Christ- 
mas-tide, and may there be none so poor and 
none so sorrowful that they cannot rejoice in 
a gleam of the sunshine of affectionate re- 
membrance, 

Even as we write we picture mentally a 
Christmas celebration in America that should 
rival that of our English friends which we 
have described. Foremost in so many things, 
America should not be secondary in this, and 
we wish that our grand Coliseum might be 
the chosen place for an assemblage of thou 
sands of children and their elders, 
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CHAPTER IL. 
YCEUM HALL was crowded that 

i { evening to hear Mr. Wilder’s lecture 

of ‘* Gleanings.”’ Every seat was taken 
early in the evening, and extra benches had 
to be brought in. Our friends woufl have 
fared ill if Walter Severn had not bethought 
himself of a plan to secure seats for them. 
He employed four boys to go in as soon as 
the hall was opened, and occupy a front 
bench till he should come to take it. 

“* By George, I’m glad I thought of it!’ 
he said, as he and the two ladies he escorted 
made their way through the crowd at the 
door. As they went along, friends here and 
there advised them to let well alone, and 
make sure of seats in the rear before all 
should be filled; but the young man smiling- 
ingly told them he would run the risk, and, 
leading his ladies to the front, four stout 
youngsters, who had till then resisted bribes, 
coaxing and threats, got up gallantly, and 
marched to the rear of the hall, while Mr. 
Severn and his ladies triumphantly took the 
vacated seats. Just behind this party walked 
two others, Mr. Tracy having determined to 
take his rival’s lady from under his nose, and 
parade her into the hall after everybody was 
assembled. To this young man it seemed the 
height of vietory that the assembled elite of 
Manton should see Walter Severn escorting 
“the old ladies,’’ as he mentally called them, 
while the lovely Olivia was leaning on his 
arm. But the effect of his scene was not so 
brilliant as he had intended. In the first 
place, Olivia could not walk beside him in 
that crowd, and in the next place she seemed 
determined to keep as close as possible to 
her mother. Then, when they reached the 
front, and Walter with the elder ladies were 
seated, there was but one extra seat, which 
of course Walter offered at once to Olivia, 
and she accepted. So she was left sitting 
beside him, after all, and her escort standing 
ignominiously. For once, malice was over- 
reached, as it should always be. 

Mr. Tracy was quick, however. He saw 
at once that he could still appear devoted, 
and possibly win back the ground he had 
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lost. Where he stood an angle of the wall 
jutted out, and against that he leaned, as- 
suming as elegant and romantic an air as 
possible, and seeming rather pleased than 
otherwise with his position, as he looked 
sinilingly down on Olivia. 

He succeeded. Charles Tracy had one of 
those forms and faces which may well be 
called superb, one which makes us wonder 
sometimes what beauty is made for. As to 
soul, he had none to spare. Nobody cared 
much about him after a short acquaintance: 
he disappointed every one; but strangers 
would turn to look after him. Of course ev- 
ery one in the hall could see him, and they 
knew what his aim was, and thought him a 
puppy. But he succeeded for all that. It 
was clear that he had escorted Olivia Mal- 
vern, and that Severn had brought the dow- 
agers. People looked to see how Olivia would 
act towards her two lovers. 

In truth she was annoyed at her escort’s 
prominence, and fora moment had a mind 
to turn her back on him. But, after all, he 
was scarcely to blame for not separating him- 
self from her; and moreover he looked so 
handsome and audacious, she could but smile 
upon him. So it happened that he was every 
moment leaning down to whisper to her, and 
she every moment looking up to speak to 
him. Nothing could be more conspicuous. 
Besides, Olivia had for some reason or other 
an unusually high color, and was more than 
commonly lively and smiling, and people 
might comment on that if they liked. She 
scarcely noticed Walter Severn at her left, and 
as to talking with her mother and aunt, it 
was too awkward leaning over. 

In the seat directly behind the Malverns 
sat Mr. and Mrs. Wayland and Cicely, the 
latter as lovely as an angel. Her dress and 
mantle of bright blue were very becoming, 
and the narrow trimming of swan’s-down 
made her look something fairylike. A wreath 
of snowdrops lay on her shining hair, which 
had no other covering but a fold of blue 
velvet, which answered for a bonnet. Her 
beauty of feature was not all. The excite- 
ment of the crowd, or the presence of her 
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new friend, had given hera delicate bloom 
that her face generally lacked, and her soft 
eyes had an unusual sparkle in them. 

She sat beside her father, and even in sit- 
ting, had her hand on his arm, and clung to 
him with an air of fondness. Mr. Wayland 
Was a grave, gray man, very dignified, and 
would have been very sad-looking but for the 
smile that came at his daughter’s every touch, 
and look, and word. He certainly did not 
smile, however, when Mrs. Wayland ad- 
dressed him, though he treated her with scru- 
pulous politeness, and seemed to try to be 
amused and interested in what she said. 
Mrs. Wayland was one of those round-faced, 
florid, busy women, who seem to thrive on 
other people’s discomforts. It is a mistake 
to think those portly women are generally 
good-natured. I have known more ill-nature 
to be condensed in fat, than I ever saw in the 
most bilious skin and bones. For real ven- 
omous spite, commend me to a woman who 
weighs a good round number of pounds avoir- 
dupois. Mrs. Wayland’s small light-blue 
eyes sparkled malice, her thin compressed 
mouth was full of it, malice and ill-nature 
shone out of her on every side. Perhaps at 
that moment it was more than usually evi- 
dent, for she was annoyed that Cicely was 
clinging to her father’s arm, and enraged 
that the front seats which she had tried te 
persuade those hateful boys to give up to her, 
should be vacated for her dear friends the 
Malverns. There is nothing more aggrava- 
ting than to see one’s dear friends treated 
better than one’s self. There were those 
who considered this lady very pious and ami- 
able, and the Rev. Jabez Conway, the Ortho- 
dox pastor of the south parish church, called 
her one of the salt of the earth. Perhaps he 
was thinking of her bitterness. 

Cicely leaned forward and touched Olivia’s 
shoulder with her fan, reaching so far that 
the sleeve pulled up a little from her arm, 
and showed a slender milk-white wrist swell- 
ing upward till one guessed that there must 
bea dimple at the elbow. Olivia turned, 
recognized her friends, and indulged in a 
charming little chat with Cicely over the 
shoulders of the intervening sitters. It so 


happened that Olivia had to lean past the 
shoulder of Mr. Severn, and the consequence 
was that a little scene in pantomime went on 
for the few minutes during which the girlish 
chat lasted. Mr. Tracy watched the situa- 


tion jealously, his blue eyes blazing as he saw 
his lady’s cheek and curls so near his rival’s 
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shoulder; and Walter Severn, feeling that 
slight pressure, perceiving the faint perfume 
from her dress and hair, hearing even her 
breath, forgot to answer Mrs. Malvern’s last 
remark, but sat looking straight before him, 
his color a little heightened, his mouth close- 
ly compressed, but with an expression which 
betokened a hidden smile. 

Just then a burst of applause told that the 
lecturer had made his appearance, and there 
was nothing else to be thought of. He came 
in with half a dozen gentlemen who were to 
occupy the platform with him, bowed cour- 
teously to the audience, and, taking his seat, 
leaned a little forward, with his eyes on the 
floor, and seemed to recollect himself. 

Mr. Justin Wilder was as noticeable a man 
as Mr. Charles Tracy, but in a different way. 
His appearance did not strike so suddenly, 
but also, he did not disappoint, as Mr. Tracy 
always did. You might wonder at first what 
the great attraction of his presence was; but 
gradually it dawned upon you that he was 
enveloped in an atmosphere of grace and fas- 
cination which rendered physical beauty en- 
tirely unnecessary. There was refinement 
and delicacy in every motion and in every 
outline. The short thick locks of brown hair 
that looked as if they would curl if they were 
permitted, the long full mustache and pic- 
turesque pointed beard, the exquisite form, 
a perfection of manly grace, though not more 
than medium sized, the pure oval of his col- 
orless face, more than all, the piercing blue 
eyes that made you catch your breath the 
first time they were fixed on you, all had 
their power. You felt that this man was 
fascinating the moment you looked at him, 
even if you had not heard him speak, or read 
his writings. 

By fascinating I do not mean that Mr. Wil- 
der was one of those worthless fellows who 
make love right and left, killing young men, 
whom schoolgirls and fools adore, who prac- 
tise those mean and little deceits which some 
have a way of calling fascination, I mean 


that subtle power of attraction with which 
nature has gifted some of her favorites, an 
attraction as irresistible as it is indescribable, 
which is to the man or woman possessing it 
like its perfume to a flower. It is no use to 
call such persons dangerous, to say that they 


try to attract, to envy and traduce them. 


They walk serenely cver all your envy, and 
draw in their train, whether they wish or 
not, all that you would fain keep yourself. 

All this time Mr. Wilder has been sitting 
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with his eyes downcast, possibly recollecting 
what he is to say, possibly recovering from 
that embarrassment which even experienced 


speakers sometimes feel when coming before ~ 


anew audience. It seemed rather the latter; 
for Cicely herself remarked his pallor. 

“T never saw him look so pale, papa,” she 
whispered. ‘ Do you suppose he is sick?” 

Even as she spoke, the lecturer lifted his 
head quickly, like one who comes out of a 
reverie, rose and stepped forward to the desk, 
and glanced over his audience with a slight 
bow and smile which at once took them 
captive. 

With the lecture we have nothing to do, 
except to say that it was a perfect success. 
Elegant, amusing, touching, with occasion- 
ally a passage of really eloquent power, it 
held the attention of the audience from first 
to last. ‘‘ How short!’ was the thought of 
every one when the end came, and the last 
tone of that rich and musical voice died in 
the air. There was one instant of that abso- 
lute silence which is so flattering to a speaker, 
then most satisfying applause. 

Meantime, Miss Cicely Wayland had found 
a thorn in the rose of her happiness. Scarcely 
had the speaker risen, before his eyes fell on 
Olivia Malvern, sitting on the front seat, 
with a black and gold mantle hanging over 
her beautiful shoulders, and a coronet of 
close-pressed red roses half buried in her 
wavy dark hair, under the flowing Spanish 
veil, His gaze rested there a moment in evi- 
dent admiration, and returned again and 
again. Itis true, he had glanced smilingly at 
the fair face behind that brilliant one; but 
Cicely could not perceive that she was out- 
shone. She tried not to mind it, tried not to 
be vexed with Olivia for being so beautiful ; 
but it was hard. She scarcely heard the lec- 
ture; for every moment she thought that 
some word was addressed to that bright face 
instead of to hers, and that the speaker looked 
to her friend for sympathy rather than to 
her. 

At last it was over, and Mr, Wilder, excus- 
ing himself from the invitation of his gentle- 
men attendants, came directly down to Cicely. 
The Malverns were looking at him, but he 
did not notice them in the least, standing 
with his back almost turned to them, helping 


Cicely on with her mantle, She was rather 


proud of it, and began to be comforted for 
those straying glances of his. Butsuddenly, 
after Walter Severn and his twe ladies had 
passed on, he turned so as to be directly in 
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the path of Olivia and her escort, who were 
following, and thus brought himself face to 
face with them. 

A swift pang shot through Cicely Way- 
land’s heart. It certainly looked as though 
he did it on purpose; and that earnest look 
that he gave Olivia was by no means the look 
which one gives an indifferent stranger. The 
girl’s pride started up in arms. [le should 
not think that she would stand in his way. 

“Stop, please, Olivia,” she said, smilingly, 
and then introduced them. 

Miss Malvern was delighted of course with 
the introduction, and immediately expressed 
her admiration of the lecture, and gracefully 
thanked the speaker for the pleasure he had 
given them. She was not at all backward, 
or shy, and always took pleasure in having 
the opportunity to display her easy cordiality. 
But the famous author was by no means so 
calm. Heactually blushed when he was pre- 
sented, and for some little while did not find 
a word to say, rather stammering when he 
did speak, 

“Come, Cicely,” her stepmother said al- 
most sharply. She was vexed to have to 
share the glory of the lion’s acquaintance 
with any one. 

Olivia flashed a glance of smiling scorn at 
the lady, bowed to the others, then went on 
with Mr. Tracy, who was not much displeased 
with his mamma on that occasion. 

“ The lecture was a flat affair, after all,” 
he said, carelessly, as they went out. “And 
how awkward he is. I have observed that 
these literary men are likely to be stupid in 
conversation. They keep all their wits for 
their book.” 

“Ts Mr. Wilder stupid in conversation ?” 
asked Olivia, in a charmingly unconcerned 
manner, perfectly understanding that her es- 
cort was jealous. 

“Why, couldn’t you see?” he retorted. 
rather rudely, enraged at what had been to 
his mind a flirtation of glances that evening, 
and penetrating the carelessness of her man- 
ner. “I’m sure, he hadn’t a word to say for 
himself in answer to your pretty compli- 
ments.”’ 

“O, is this all you have seen of him ®’ s 
drawled, pretending to hide a yawn. thon 
I liked his manner. Gentlemen have usually 
so much flattering nonsense at the tips of 
their tongues, I really find it refreshing to see 
one who stammers and hesitates. One fan- 


cies that when he does get anything out, it 
may be the truth.” : 
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Mr. Tracy was silent a moment, biting his 
lips. Then he said, abruptly: 

“I didn’t see Mrs. Slade there. I wonder 
what is the reason. She usually goes to ev- 
erything in the way of a lecture.” 

“OQ, she was there!” Olivia said, quickly. 
“She sat only a few seats back of us.” 

“‘ Did she ?”’ asked her escort, with an air 
of surprise, though he had seen and bowed to 
the lady in question. ‘Then that was what 
made Walter look round out of the corner of 
his eyes.” 

“Tm actually sleepy!’ exclaimed Olivia, 
snatching her hand from his arm, under pre- 
tence of yawning. “Do let’s hurry.” 

“‘T must say, Walter is a fool!’ he con- 
tinued. 

Olivia said nothing, only hurried on. The 
truth was, she wanted to get home and into 
her own room. She had seen something that 
night which she did not choose to tell Mr. 
Tracy. As Walter and her mother and her 
aunt went out, she had looked after them and 
seen the beautiful Mrs. Slade lean out of the 
crowd, touch his arm, and whisper some- 
thing in his ear. She was looking excited, 
and he rather pale, Olivia thought. What 
was there between them? Was it true, as 
Charles Tracy had been insinuating to her 
lately, that this woman had fascinated Walter 
as she once had Augustine Malvern? Olivia 
had not believed it, had scouted the thought, 
and resented the mention of it. But what to 
think of this sign of intelligence and privacy ? 
It had seemed that the lady asked a question, 
or made a remark, and he merely bowed as- 
sent, without speaking. 

As they reached the steps of Olivia’s home 
they met Walter coming down. He paused 
a little and looked at her; but she swept past 
without noticing him, and into the house. 
He bit his lip and went on, never speaking to 
Tracy, who, indeed, was dismissed almost as 
unceremoniously as he. 

Meantime the whole Wayland party had 
come out of the hall, and were walking up 
the hill together. 

“ Don’t you think Miss Malvern very pretty, 
Mr. Wilder?” Mrs. Wayland asked, in her 
sweetest tones. “I saw that Cicely intro- 
duced you.” 

“Very pretty,” the gentleman replied, with 
emphasis. “She has a sunny face.” 

“Yes, we are quite fond of Olivia,” con- 
tinued Mrs. Wayland, who hated her. “ But 
such a coquette as she is! I think I never 
knew a girl so coquettish. But then I sup- 
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pose she will get over it by-and-by, and set- 
tle down into a sober woman. I really wish, 
though, that Charles wouldn’t dangle about 
herso. If he had any pride he would not, 
when she always keeps Walter at her 
elbow.” 

“Why, mamma,” interposed Cicely, deeply 
mortified at these details and gossips before 
a stranger. ‘Olivia has been acquainted 
with both Charles and Walter ever since she 
was a little girl, and Walter was one of the | 
most intimate friends that poor Augustine 
had.”’ 

** Because they are old friends is no reason 
why she should ill-treat them,” responded 
the elder lady, trying to speak gently, though 
she could not hide her vexation. “And as 
to Augustine, it is well known that he treated 
Walter’s sister shamefully. I don’t see how 
Walter can forget it.” 

“Aunt Sarah and Aunt Malvern have both 
told'me that Cousin Augustine never made 
any advances to Walter’s sister,’ Cicely re- 
plied, in a trembling voice; then added, 
I don’t believe that Mr. Wilder feels 
any interest in this gossip.” 

“Indeed, I am quite desirous to become 
acquainted with the people, since I am to 
stay here a while,” the gentleman said, seem- 
ing to feel obliged to say something and pre- 
tending to notice nothing unpleasant in the 
discussion. ‘‘ This Augustine is Miss Olivia’s 
brother ?” 

“ Was,” Mrs. Wayland struck in. “ He 
was drowned ten years ago. There was 3 
little summer party, and he was drowned is 
the St. Lawrence. I don’t know the partic 
ulars. They are so sensitive about it tha 
they cannot speak of it atall. I have always 
thought, however, that he was intoxicated at 
the time. I don’t see any other reason for 
their being so averse to speaking of the acci- 
dent after ten years have passed.” 

“Who was with him?” Mr. Wilder asked, 
with some slight appearance of interest. 

“Walter Severn was with him, and the 
others a little way off.” 

“And Walter Severn is to marry his sis- 
ter?’ continued the young man in a strange 
tone. 

“*T think it will end in that, if she doesn’t 
drive him away from her with her coquetries,” 
Mrs. Wayland replied. 

Mr. Wilder was silent, and after amoment 
the gossip went on. 

“It is hard to lose a son, but it must be 
harder still to have one turn out ill. I feel 
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sad for poor Mrs. Malvern; but maybe she 
was spared a greater trouble.” 

“Then the young man was dissipated ?” 
said Mr. Wilder, ignoring the lady’s pious 
reticence. 

‘Well, yes, he was,” she admitted, with 
an air of reluctance. ‘ He almost broke his 
mother’s heart. One of the last things he 
did was to get himself crazily in love witha 
woman ten years older than himself. It was 
too ridiculous. Some people here thought 
that he committed suicide when he heard of 
her engagement to Doctor Slade; but the 
family say it was not so, that the death was 
an accident. But he was crazy about Mrs. 
Slade.” 

“T think that Augustine has been greatly 
wronged!’ Cicely exclaimed, indignantly. 
“As to his being in love, that may be true, 
but it’s no disgrace. But I do not believe in 
the other stories. I know people who say 
that he was only a little wild, like almost any 
high-spirited boy; and he was only twenty 
years old. He certainly was very promising, 
and the family were very proud of him, were 
they not, papa?” 

Mr. Wayland, being thus suddenly called 
on, found himself obliged to answer, though 
he preferred to have no discussions with his 
wife. “I always liked Augustine, and so 
did my wife—my first wife,” he said. “He 
was rather reckless, but not a bad-hearted 
fellow. I never believed that he was tipsy 
when he was drowned. I never saw him tip- 
sy but once, and then he was bitterly 
ashamed of it afterwards. Augustine was a 
fine promising boy. He would have made 
his mark in the world, if he had lived.” 

Mrs. Wayland snatched her hand from her 
husband’s arm, but made no reply. 

remember cousin Augustine very well,’’ 
Cicely continued. “He was always kind to 
me. I have now some birthday presents he 
gave me. The last one was a little locket, 
with a bluo ribbon in it, and I recollect what 
a pleasant look he had when he hung it 
about my neck. That is the way I remember 
him, standing and looking down to see how 
delighted I was.” 

They had reached the steps of their house 
by this time, and Mr. Wilder, declining an 
invitation to go in, lingered and kept Cicely 
# moment after the others. 

“May Icome up to see you to-morrow?” 
be asked, ina low tone. ‘ You know I have 
your promise to show me the town.” 

“Yes,’”’ she answered, with an attempt ata 
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smile. She could not so easily overlook his 
admiration of Olivia, and the eagerness with 
which he had listened to details of anything 
concerning her or her family. 

“I’m afraid you may be vexed with me for 
continuing an unpleasant subject of conver- 
sation to-night,” he went on hastily, looking 
down on her as she stood before him with 
her eyes downcast and her face glorified by 
the moonlight. ‘‘ The reason is, I was really 
interested in that story. I knew aman in 
the West who was present when young Mal- 
vern was drowned. It happened that he told 
me the whole story. Of course, when it 
came up again so long after and so far away, 
I was curious to hear the other version. For- 
give me if I vexed you!” 

How tender his voice was! Cicely Way- 
land’s heart thrilled at the sound. O, surely 
he could not be indifferent to her and speak 
so! She looked up at him with a bright 
smile, and found his face more tender than 
his voice, 

“Tam not vexed, Good-night!’ she an- 
swered, softly. 

He responded to her good-night, and 
watched her till she disappeared into the 
house. Was she mistaken, or did he say, 
“ Good-night, dear?’”’ It sounded like that. 

Cicely found her father and his wife in the 
midst of a domestic duel. 

“You always like to put me in a mortify- 
ing position before strangers !’’ she exclaimed. 
“You contradict and insult me continually. 
You and Cicely ’’—turning on the girl as she 
entered—‘‘are just alike. You joined to- 
night in trying to make it appear that I was 
slandering Augustine Malvern, and you know 
I told only the truth. I wont hear it, I tell 
you. The next time I am spoken to in that 
way before strangers, I shall not keep silence, 
you may depend, and you may recollect that, 
Cicely.” 

“T shall always defend my friends when 
they are attacked,”’ Cicely replied, quietly. 

“Go to bed, dear,’ her father interposed 
“Tt isn’t worth while to talk any more about 
the matter.” 

She kissed her father in wishing him good- 
night, and, as she leaned against him, whis- 
pered, Poor dear papa!’ Then, without a 
glance at her stepmother, left the room. 

In the hall she met her stepbrother, com- 
ing in with a very cross face. 

“ What on earth did you want to introduce 
that fellow to Olivia for?” he asked. 

“ He evidently wished for an introduction,” 
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replied Cicely, coolly, “‘and they were there 
before me face to face. What was your 
objection ?” 

“When I take a lady anywhere I like to 
have a little of her attention to myself,’ he 
said; ‘‘ and to-night all I have had has been 
the pleasure of standing the whole evening 
leaning on the wall, while Walter Severn sat 
beside Olivia, and then dancing attendance 
on her while she made fine compliments to 
that Wilder. For my part, I should think 
you would prefer to keep your beaux out of 
Olivia’s way, unless you want to lose them.” 

“In the first place, Mr. Wilder is not my 
beau, but only an acquaintance,” Cicely said, 
reddening. ‘In the next place, if he were, 
I should wish to leave him free. I never 
would stoop to use any arts or manceuvering 
to win or to keep a person who did not come 
to me voluntarily.” 

Saying this with a significant glance at 
which her stepbrother stared, she turned 
from him and went up stairs, 

“Poor papa!’ she murmured, as she closed 
her door, hearing still her stepmother’s voice 
in discussion. But in spite of her pity for 
him, her mind was not long in going in an- 
other direction. She pulled the comb from 
her hair, letting the soft coils fall about her 
neck, then threw a shawl over her shoulders, 
and sat down by her open window, leaning 
out into the soft spring night. She thought 


[TO BE CONTINUED.] 
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over that visit of hers to the West the fal} 
before, her first meeting with Justin Wilder, 
and how he had at once sought her. How 
rapidly her acquaintance with him had ri- 
pened! Te had devoted himself to her with 
a simple brotherly kindness and frankness 
which had made the approaches of a warmer 
feeling almost imperceptible. But now, with 
the first touch of jealousy, her feelings re- 
vealed themselves. That evening her heart, 
that had never before been conscious of any 
greater pain than that she suffered at sight of - 
her father’s discomforts, had swelled with a 
new delight, and ached with a new agony. 

“T’m afraid! I’mafraid!’ she murmured, 
with a tremulous sigh. “It is terrible to 
care so for a person who may make one mis- 
erable. He was very sweet to-night”—she 
paused, and with a flushing cheek recollected 
his looks and tones as they parted—but sighed 
again. “I’m afraid. I feel as if trouble 
were coming.” 

Looking out, she saw a man walking up 
and down the promenade between the trees 
in the avenue. Her heart fluttered. Was it 
one waiting for her light? She felt surely 
that it was he. As she looked, he went to 
the railing at the opposite side of the prome- 
nade, and leaned on it with his back towards 
her. Ie was looking for Olivia, not for her. 

Cicely started back, and closing her win- 
dow, hid her face in her hands, 


If I might undo it, undo it, 
The rash, rash thing I have done, 

Escape from the serfdom that holds me, 
Which knows not light of the sun! 


These fetters are bruising my spirit, 
Long darkness destroyeth my sight. 
O, just for an hour of freedom, 
O, just for one ray of light! 


Most earnest has been my endeavor 
To feel that what is is best; 

But to-night from a heart of anguish 

Do I cry for rest—for rest. 


BY OCTO. 


Not as violets rest in winter, 
In the old, old places still, 
But as deep-tinted leaves in autumn, 
Soft wafted o’er meadow and hill. 


To untouched mountains, strange valleys, 
' Where memory may sleep— 
Ah! thus, if I might be hurried 
To where they sow not nor reap; 


When all is a radiant silence, 
Unfading and unexpressed, 

With the face upturned toward Heaven, 
And folded hands—to rest! 


— 
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MY FIRST VOYAGE AT SEA. 


BY BOB STAY. 


My name is Robert Stay. Iwas christened 
Robert by an Episcopal minister, at the in- 
stigation of a gentleman friend of my parents, 
who, on my father’s demise, a year after my 
birth, proceeded to console my disconsolate 
mother with so much assiduity that pity for 
her condition begat love, and when I was at 
the interesting age of three years he became 
my stepfather as well as godfather. 

The change in my mother’s life didn’t in- 
terest me so much then as it did afterwards; 
but when I arrived at the mature age of 
twelve, and found that I was motherless, I 
began to have a natural feeling of wonder as 
to what was to become of me, who was left 
an orphan at that early age. 

My new father had consoled a widow suc- 
cessfully fora number of years, and so, in 
the course of events, a widow essayed to con- 
sole him, and successfully; for a year after 
his loss of a wife, and my greater one of a 
mother, he again resumed marital relations 
with another widow, this time with three 
children in addition. 

My life heretofore had been rather pleas- 
ant; but when the new wife of my father ap- 
peaied on my scene of life, trouble began to 
come, 

She eyed me with sweet loving looks that 
made me feel uncomfortable, and so I went 
down to the river, ostensibly to have a swim, 
but more to get away from her eyes, which 
seemed to watch every motion that I made, 
and, as I rightly conjectured, with anything 
but a friendly interest. 

““Where have you been?” she asked, in 
petulant tones, on my return from my ablu- 
tions au naturelle in Taunton River. 

“ Been in swimming,” was my mild reply. 

“Been in swimmin’! I wonder why a 
great boy like you couldn't split a little wood 
before you went away without leave; but I 
8’pose you’ve always been let to run wild.” 

“TI would, if you had asked me to, I 
thought there was plenty all ready,” was my 
answer, wishing to propitiate her, 

“You might have asked, and then you'd 
have known; I aint goin’ to have a great lout 
like you loafin’ round.” 

I made no answer to this, but took the axe, 
went to the woodpile near the kitchen, and 


began to chop as savagely as I could, making 
the pine splinters fly before my wrath. 

Considering that she had only been in the 
house two days, I thought she was taking a 
firm grip on the reins of our home govern- 
ment, and so worked away like a profession- 
al, my axe rising with quick jerks, and fall- 
ing with terrible zeal, in perfect time with the 
passion aroused within. 

Setting a piece of wood on the block, I 
turned my back to the kitchen window, 
where she stood watching me, and raised the 
axe with vengeance in my arms, 

The tool was a rickety old affair, and was 
forever slipping off the helve; and as it was 
raised in the air, whizz! it went off the han- 
dle, crash through the window, and down it 
came through the glass, my amiable step- 
mother springing back with a scared shriek, 
just in time to avoid a severe blow in her 
face; for the axe struck the identical pane of 
glass that her lovely countenance was peer- 
ing through. 

Before I could recover from my astonish- 
ment at the disaster, she was in the yard, 
and by the time I could realize her intentions, 
I was across her knees, receiving sundry 
whacks with a slipper, which she had indig- 
nantly wrenched from her foot, and which 
proved remarkably well adapted to inflict 
pain. I had hitherto been moderately free 
from corporeal punishment outside of school, 
and as the slipper came down with stinging 
force, like a young colt who first feels the 
lash, I brought up my heels with quick ener- 
gy, planting them directly in the inflamed 
visage of the termagant over me. 

With a howl of agony she dropped me, and 
grasped her nose, from which the blood was 
beginuing to run, which howl was increased 
toa yell as the form of my stepfather was 
seen approaching the field of our battle, 

“What is the matter?” he asked, in ener- 
getic tones. 

“Tasked him to split some wood for me, 
an’ he got mad an’ threw the axe through 
the window at my head; an’ when I went to 
punish him he kicked me in the face, an’ ’'m 
so glad you’ ve come,”’ whined my stepmother, 
as well as she was able through blood and 
tears. 
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I will give my stepfather the credit of sup- 
posing that he believed his new wife’s state- 
ment, for he seized me, dragged me into the 
kitchen, and without a moment’s hesitation, 
gave me a whaling that even his spouse, who 
was leaning over a basin of water, bathing 
ner injured visage, approved of fully. 

I did nothing but shriek with pain and in- 
dignation at the whipping I received, and the 
lie that caused it, and so, when I was ordered 
4o go to my bedroom, I did so at once, and 
vhrew myself on the couch to indulge in an 
eahaustive fit of weeping. 

I wasn’t invited down to supper that even- 
ing; it was sent up to me, and in sulky si- 
lence I ate it, sitting on the edge of the bed, 
and vowing all manner of revenge on the in- 
teresting successor to my mother. 

I was a little over fourteen then, large for 
my years, and in decidedly what is termed 
the “‘hog age.” I knew more than any man 
that lived, and had strength in proportion to 
my knowledge, according to my own estima- 
tion, and flattered myself that if I had cared 
to, I could have demolished my stepfather 
when he attacked me, and not half tried, 
either. 

Burning thoughts of revenge kept me 
awake until I heard the village clock in 
Squaw Betty strike twelve, and then I fell 
into a troubled sleep, from which I awoke at 
dawn. 

“Mr. Roach, you make that boy ask for- 
giveness, and make him promise he wont do 
so no more,” I heard the female tyrant say 
to my stepfather, as she prepared to set the 
dishes on the table for breakfast. 

In a moment a plan of action flashed over 
my mind, and when my aggressor appeared 
I ate humble pie, said I was truly sorry for 
my misdemeanor the day before, and, in fact, 
lied shockingly about our fracas. 

Mrs. Roach was satisfied, and swelled like 
an injured but worthy dame as she presided 
at our matutinal meal, while I ate my break- 
fast in sulky silence. 

Mr. Roach was a brick manufacturer in 
Squaw Betty, the small village where we 
lived, and which is near Taunton; and as his 
presence was required at the kiln early in the 
morning, he departed as soon as he finished 
eating. 

I did the same, but went in a different di- 
rection, towards the schoolhouse, and sat on 
the steps whittling until the scholars began 
to assemble for the daily recitations of their 
studies. 
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I filed in with the rest, and took my accus- 
tomed seat; but instead of preparing to study 
my lessons for the day, I began to pile my 
books all neatly together, and to put in my 
pockets a number of little articles that I 
treasured, and to gain which was my main 
object in going to the schoolhouse at all. 

“What are you going to do?” asked the 
teacher, with some curiosity, as he watched 
my proceedings. 

“T only came to pack up my things, for I 
am going to leave,” I replied, in as cheerful‘ 
tones as I could assume. 

“Where are you going?” was the some- 
what natural query of the teacher, although 
he was satisfied with my reply. 

“Into Mr. Roach’s office,” was my answer. 

“You going to leave your books here?” 
was the next question asked, as I began to 
walk out of school. 

“No sir. I have to go some errands for 
Mr. Roach now, and only stopped in to get a 
few things I wanted. One of the men is 
coming for them to-night or in the morning, 
just as he gets time,’”’ was the ready lie I told. 

’' The teacher was satisfied, and I walked 
away. I went home to dinner that day just 
as though I had returned from school, and 
departed as soon as the meal was over, ap- 
parently going to attend the afternoon session. 

Instead of that, I went over by the Insane 
Asylum, and arranged my plans so hastily 
formed in the morning when ordered to con- 
fess what I had not done. 

It may have been an insane thing that I 
was about to do, and if so, then while loafing 
around a refuge for crazy people I must have 
had a dim inkling of my disease, and gone in 
the neighborhood of congenial company for 
my misery; for there I remained until the 
waning sun notified me that time was fleeing, 
and I must go home to supper. 

“Robert, mother and I are going out toa 
little company this evening, after the chil- 
dren go to bed, and you must stay at home 
until we come back. If we don’t get home 
before ten, you may go to bed, but get up 
and let us in when woe ring,” said Mr. Roach, 
as I sneaked into ths room where the supper- 
table awaited me; for, as I entered the house, 
asudden fear possessed me that he might 
have met the teacher and become informed 
of my lies and truancy. 

“ Very well,” was my meek reply, my mind 
relieved to find that my fears were groundless. 

Supper was soon over, and at half past 
seven the master and mistress were away, 
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Mrs. Roach’s three boys being snugly tucked 
into bed, while I was detailed as a human 
watchdog over the household. 

I had something to do, and do quickly; so 
as soon as I was left to myself, and the coast 
was clear, I went to work to pack up my 
trunk, putting in all my clothes. 

Having done this with method, I went to 
the desk and forced the lock open, taking 
grim delight in using the same axe that had 
caused the trouble in the family, and having 
opened it, I soon had access to the drawer 
that I knew Mr. Roach used for the recepta- 
cle of money. 

I was surprised to find that there were 
over a thousand dollars there, but I quietly ex- 
tracted a couple of hundred from the roll, 
and then wrote a note to those whom I was 
so Geliberately robbing, in the following 
terms: 


“Mr. Roacu,—When I said that I threw 
the axe at your wife, I lied, for I didn’t. She 
lied, and I didn’t. I have stolen some mon- 
ey from you, and meant to, for you’ve got all 
my ma’s. You’ll find your horse and wagon 
in Boston, for I'm going there to go to the 
East Indies, and I can’t carry them with me. 
Kiss Mrs. Roach, and all of your new family, 
and don’t try to catch 

“RoBERT STAY.” 


The note was rather mixed, but then I was 
in an awful hurry when I wrote it, and did 
not take much time for corrections, for I 
threw it on the desk, and prepared to leave. 

As I did so, [saw a package of papers in 
the desk that was addressed to my father, 
my own father, I mean, and on looking closer, 
saw some of them were legal documents ; so, 
thinking I had as much right to them as Mr. 
Roach, I appropriated them as coolly as I 
had the money. 

My trunk was soon in the kitchen, and the 
horse harnessed up, for the stable was direct- 
ly back of the house, and thenI put my trunk 
in the wagon, and the horse was driven off 
into a piece of woods near the house and 
left there, while I went back to arrange for 
the return of those whom I was leaving so 
deliberately. 

My next move was to go to the room where 
the children were sleeping and lock them in. 
This done, I went all over the house down 
stairs, closed the inside blinds, nailed them 
fast, locked every door after me, and took the 
keys as I went, until I came to the last door, 
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and after securing that, I went to the well 
and dropped the bunch of keys into the 
water. 

I knew it would bother outsiders to get in 
for some time and discover my French leave, 
and also knew that Mr. Roach was aware of 
my thorough knowledge of the stage route 
to Boston, and that I could drive there by 
night as well as day, having been on the road 
many times with our teams when they were 
conveying bricks; and that I should havea 
start with his private horse, which was the 
fastest one in the village, that he could not 
make up until the next day. 

Filled with this idea, and thinking that he 
would be sure that I would, boylike, tell my 
plans, and that he would follow me to Bos- 
ton, I went back to the team, got in, and 
drove quickly away—not.towards the Hub of 
the universe, but tewards the place where 
they furnish the oil to grease the aforesaid 
Hub, the Whaling City of the world—New 
Bedford. 

I had my father’s watch on, for Mr. Roach 
had always allowed me to wear that, and by 
the light of a match I found that I had got 
started a little after nine at night. 

I thought that the folks would be pretty 
likely to stay from home until ten o’clock, 
and that it would take them a good half hour 
to get inside of the house and learn of my de- 
parture, and so I whipped up and drove away 
at a quick trot. 

I had decided to run away that night, and 
thought I could manage to steal the horse 
and wagon, and so take my clothes; but this 
giving me so good an opportunity was more 
than I had bargained for, so I improved it 
readily, and only changed my tactics in fas-- 
tening up the house, as the chance to bother: 
them came upon me, 

It was a beautiful night, and I drove so- 
fast that two hours later I was entering the: 
outskirts of New Bedford; I went directly 
to the Mansion House, where I had my trunk 
unloaded, and then drove my team to the 
stable on Purchase Street, where Mr. Roach. 
was in the habit of leaving it when he was in: 
the city. Telling the hostler that Mr. Roach, 
would be in from Boston by stage in the: 
course of a day or two, I left the team with- 
out further remark and walked back to the 
hotel. 

Mr. Bee the landlord was a little inquisi- 
tive to know how I came there alone at such 
atime of night, but his mind was satisfied 
by my stating that I had come to meet Mr. 
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Roach, who would be there in a packet in the 
course of a day or so, and that I had left 
Taunton early, but had lost the way, and it 
required me some time to get in the right 
direction. 

My story was believed, and so I went to 
bed, and got up early in the morning with 
my determination firmly set of carrying out 
my intentions previously made, and that was 
to go on a voyage of some kind; where, was 
immaterial, as long as I got away. 

Whaling was brisk in those days, and I 
soon found the shipping-office of Shark, Skin 
& Co., and having learned from a boy who 
was sweeping the sidewalk in front of it, that 
the agents would be down at eight, and that 
a boy was wanted for the Pegasus, which 
was to sail that forenoon, I determined to 
go in that ship if possible, and stated my res- 
olution to the youth, who offered to bet me 
a barrel of sperm that I’d come back captain 
if I did. 

T ate breakfast that morning with an eye 
on the window and door, ready to bolt out of 
the former if Mr. Roach came in the latter; 
and having eaten the last meal I was to en- 

_ joy on shore for many a day, I returned to 
the office of Shark, Skin & Co., to meet my 
destiny. 

‘*Where do you belong?” asked Shark, as 
I stated my desire to go whaling. 

** Boston,” was my false answer. 

“Do your folks want you to go?” snuffled 
Skin. 

“‘T have run away,” I replied, telling the 
truth for once. 

**Run away, hev you? Well, that haint 
no objection, as I know of,” commented 
Shark, sure of a chance of fitting me out at 
an enormous charge. 

** What lay do you expect ?”’ Skin asked. 

I didn’t know what they meant, but told 
them I was used to a good bed at home, and 
though I knew a sailor fared hard sometimes, 
I hoped to be able to lay in as soft a place as 
possible. 

I gave my opinion with some confidence, 
and was surprised to hear both men laugh as 
though their hearts would break at my 
greenness. 

When they had recovered their composure 
in a measure, they explained that the lay was 
the per centage of the voyage, and they would 
offer me #he two hundred and twenty-fifth. 

I was somewhat nettled at their laughter at 
me, and thinking they were trying to get the 

advantage of me, resolutely refused to go 
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unless I received the two hundred and fiftieth 
lay. 

‘You are a sharp one, you are, but we’ll 
give it to you,”’ replied Shark, with a peculiar 
smile. 

Sorry that I had not asked for more when 
I observed how readily they assented to my 
terms, I signed the shipping-list, and was 
thus held for the voyage. 

I found to my intense mortification, after I 
got to sea, that they had agreed to give me 
one barrel out of every two hundred and 
twenty-five taken; but I, in my stupidity and 
self-confidence, had refused that offer, and 
forced the agents to give me only one barre} 
of oil out of every two hundred and fifty. ] 
never told my shipmates how shrewd I had 
been when I shipped. 

“Hev yer got any duds?” asked Shark, 
after I had signed the vessel’s papers. 

I told him I had a trunk at the Mansion 
House, but wanted a regular sea chest and 
outfit; but before I could inform him that I 
had money to purchase them with, he said: 

“All right, sonny, we’ll furnish you, an’ 
take an order on the voyage for it.” 

They were the most accommodating men I 
ever saw; and not knowing that I was pay- 
ing six times too much for the articles, I 
bought everything they suggested, and at 
their own price; for which I signed an order 
on my voyage, and was the owner of about 
forty dollars’ worth of shoddy clothes, a 
cheap pine chest, and the usual outfit of a 
sailor, all of which was supposed to represent 
a hundred dollars in value. 

The interest on the sum for four years 
would make my total bill quite a heavy one 
for the amount they delivered me, while I 
thought I was trading to advantage; for they 
allowed me to beat them down a little on ev- 
erything they sold me. 

“ Now rouse round and get your things on 
board,” said Shark, in energetic tones, when 
our trading was over. 

“T have got my trunk at the Mansion 
House, and I am all ready to go as soon as 1 
get it,” I answered. 

* Jump round there and bring it over here, 
and shift your dunnage into this chist; you 
would get yer head smashed if yer carried a 
trunk into a for’castle,” said Skin, in his 
snuffling tones. 

I was afraid that one of them would offer 
to go with me, and thought if they did, that 
Bee, the landlord of the Mansion House. 
would suspect that something was wrong, 
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and detain me; but I afterwards decided that 
they had the same ideas, and thought if there 
was any trouble about me before I sailed, that 
they would be aloof from it if they let me 
go alone. 

I went back to the hotel, paid my bill, told 
the landlord that Mr. Roach was waiting for 
me, and asked him to give me gold for the 
bills I had. 

A clerk was sent over to the bank nearly 
opposite the hotel, and the gold procured for 
me; and so I was started in good shape ina 
hack. 

Isoon was at the shipping-office, my clothes 
transferred to my chest, and then, as I could 
not sell the trunk at any price to Shark, 
Skin & Co., that firm turning up their nose 
at the thing, but telling me, magnanimously, 
that I might store it with them until my re- 
turn, if I liked, which offer I accepted 
gladly, my traps were put into a wagon, 
and I was taken down to Union Wharf, put 
into a runner’s boat, and delivered on board 
my home. 

The Pegasus was a ship of four hundred 
and fifty tons, and was already to sail as soon 
as the captain appeared. 

It seemed that he was in Dartmouth, a 
town near New Bedford, and expected any 
moment; and that the ship’s papers had been 
left at the office to ship just such a boy as I 
was, if one turned up in time, so as to supply 
the place of a boy who had shipped and de- 
serted the week before. 

About two o’clock in the afternoon the 
captain came on board, a case of papers in 
his hand, and every one except myself was 
immediately in a fever of bustle in getting 
underway; while I sat lke patience on a 
monument, perched on my chest, where I 
had remained from the time I came on board 
until then, except when dinner was called, 
when I mustered courage, and my pot and 
pan from my chest, and got my meal with 
the rest. All hands had been too much en- 
grossed with their own affairs to heed me 
until it came to getting underway, and then 
I was in every one’s way, it seemed to me. 

‘What's your name, boy?” shouted an 
officer to me, as he began to issue orders 
rapidly. 

“Robert Stay, sir,” was my respectful 


answer. 

‘* Well, Bobstay, if you don’t lend a hand 
with the boys to up anchor, I'll puta ratlin to 
your shoulders; and I never heard of ratlin’ 
down a bobstay before.” 


And with a laugh 


at his own facetiousness, he gave me a chuck 
forward among the sailors at the windlass. 

The chain was hove short, the sails 
loosened, then our last hold to America taken 
on board, and the ship began to fill away 
slowly before the breeze. 

We had no pilot, for our captain required 
none, and so we were soon running down the 
harbor of New Bedford, while I, not know- 
ing to what part of the world we were going, 
and only sure that we were after whales 
somewhere, got into the foreshrouds to take 
my last look of land for some months, and 
home, as I hoped, for many years to come. 

My heart beat rapidly as I thought that I 
was now to be a wanderer in the world, with 
none to care for me, when, looking up the 
bay, I saw a boat heading for us, and in the 
stern sheets of it could distinctly make out, 
the form of my stepfather, and by his side 
the only constable that the little town of 
Squaw Betty boasted of. 

With fear and trembling I watched the 
boat until I became assured there was no 
possibility of its overtaking us, and then I 
stepped on deck again, and began to look 
around to see where I was to be quartered. 

After a few surly rebuffs and many curses, 
Tat last got a sailor to assist me in getting 
my chest in the forecastle, appropriated the 
only vacant berth that I found, and arranged 
my bed and bedding as comfortably as I 
could, thus preparing to accommodate myself 
to my present life. 

I had hardly got myself fixed to my liking 
before the order for all hands to muster on 
deck was given, and so with the crowd { 
walked aft, heard the first speech from a 
captain of a ship, in which he said he was 
“down on drunkenness and shirking, but 
would be a little angel as long as we toed the 
lines and came up to the scratch,” and mucb 
more of the same import. 

Watches were then arranged by the officers 
choosing their boat’s crew, and I found that 
I was assigned to the fifth boat, which was in 
charge of the cooper. 

That matter having been arranged, the 
mate sent the men to their different duties, 
and then sang out: 

“Tere, you bobstay, fetch me a coal to 
light my pipe with.” 

I hastened to obey this order, and from my 
alacrity in answering to the name, the appel- 
lation of bobstay stuck to me as long as I was 
on the ship, and has, in fact, followed me 
during my whole life at sea, 
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For the benefit of my readers who do not 
understand nautical phrases, I will explain 
to them what a bobstay is: it is achain from 
the bowsprit to the stem of a vessel; and 
when you consider how singularly well my 
name is adapted for such an abbreviation, 
you cannot help seeing how ready the mate 
was to avail himself of the transition with 
felicitous ease, and how quickly the sailors 
appreciated his wit. 

That nickname was not confined to the 
Pegasus, for I never afterwards was in a 
forecastle twenty-four hours after my name 
was known that some one did not avail him- 
self of its capabilities and fasten it upon me. 

Most all greenies are seasick, but I was for- 
tunately as exempt from that disease as 
though I had been raised in the cradle of the 
deep; so had nothing to do but learn my du- 
ties as quickly as I could, and avoid the end 
of a rope as well as I was able. 

The first was rather hard, for I was called 
upon for everything of a light nature, espe- 
cially if it were a dirty job; and the last was 
infinitely harder, for the mate was after me 
with a piece of inch rope all the time. 

That man used to delight in punning atro- 
ciously on my name, and whacking me over 
the shoulders. 

Ihad run away because I knew my step- 
mother disliked me, and that my claim 
against my stepfather was small; but I had 
not run away from thrashings, for that was 
an everyday affair. 

The men tried it on for some time, but I 
got vicious in the forecastle after a time, and 
found that the only way was to give as good 
as I could; and after throwing bone fids and 
iron marline-spikes at the heads of a number, 
and nearly killing two or three, I was let 
alone. 

We cruised in the vicinity of the Western 
Islands for nearly five months, and at last 
made Fayal with three hundred and fifty 
barrels of oil, which our captain promptly 
shipped home. 

The first time he came on board from Fay- 
al, he called for Bobstay, and when I ap- 
peared, put the New Bedford Truthteller in 
my hand, and said: 

“There is an article in that, Bobstay, that 
I think will interest you; sit down and read 


With a quaking spirit I read an account of 
my theft and flight, as well as that my pres- 


ent quarters were known; and with the as- 
surance from the captain that I would be ar- 
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rested on my return, I begged leave to cut 
the item from the paper, and having done so, 
I tore it up, and retreated forward in great 
anxiety. 

There was one thing I didn’t know about 
Captain Easton, and that was, that he had a 
way of using the men pretty fairly until he 
had got a good voyage, and then, by ill treat- 
ment, he always managed to lose more or less 
by desertions, and so let their share of oil fall 
to the owners; while I heard it stated, after- 
wards, that he had a private agreement with 
the agents to that effect. 

However, I did not know of these facts, 
and I was bound to desert the first chance 
that offered, where I had a reasonable pros- 
pect of escaping. 

My interest in the voyage was over, for I 
knew that when the Pegasus arrived home 
again she would be visited by an officer of 
law charged with my arrest; so I vowed I 
would avoid any such little attentions on my 
behalf by staying ‘the other side of land,” 
as ports in the Pacific are called by sailors. 

I had made a chum of an old sailor named 
Ned Trusty, and as I had told him my esca- 
pade, excepting the matter about the money, 
which I had prudence enough to conceal, I 
now went to him with a list of my new woes, 
and asked his advice. 

“Cut and run the first chance you have, 
and if there’s half a chance to make our 
lucky, I'll go with you,” he advised; “forI 
am about tired of this spouter, anyhow, and 
I'd like to see you get even with your par- 
secutors.”’ 

His advice tallied with my ideas, and we 
clasped hands on it, and promised to leave as 
soon as we got to our next port of entry, 
either Talcahuano or Paita. 

We had our run on shore at Fayal, flirted 
with the Portuguese girls, homely and pretty, 
got lots of fruit, and then went on board for 
our trip to the Pacific Ocean. 

We found that our next port of entry would 
be Talcahuano, so my chum and I decided to 
desert the ship there, if it were a possible 
thing; and wishing to take our clothes with 
us, we both made a donkey to hold them, or, 
in other words, a serviceable bag of canvas, 
the duck being borrowed without leave from 
the ship’s stores; it was the wicked borrow 
and never return, and we realized the fact 
when we appropriated it. 

“Now, Bobstay,” began my chum, as we 
began to discuss plans for our escape, “ all 
sailors make a mistake in desertions by steal- 
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ing a boat, or stowing away in some pulperia, 
in the first case suffering everything if they 
accomplish their purpose, and in the second 
being sold by the sharks that run the rum- 
holes; for the old man will offer a reward 
for our recovery, sure’s you’re born; so I’m 
goin’ in for a discharge with clean papers for 
me, and a return ticket for you; and after 
the old Pegasus is hull down we’ll vamose 
the ranch for newer fields and greener 
pasters.”” 

“ How’ ll you do it?” I ventured to ask. 

“You play off you are crazy, and I’ll be 
sick, The cap’n will swaller your dodge 
*cause you cut up rough fore you sailed, and 
Tl tend to my own case.” 

“ How will I act?’ was my next question. 

“Act! act like the devil and all his imps, 
only stick to the p’int that you have only got 
to go to New Bedford to be a little angel— 
one of them little fat naked boys with wings 
on ’em, such as I’ve seen in the old National 
Theatre in Boston.” 

“When shall I begin ?”’ 

“You begin now; none too soon. sail 
in after you hev got fairly started on your 
v’yge.” 

On the impulse of the moment I rushed 
out of the forecastle, made a dive for the 
quarter-deck, bustled against the officer in 
charge, gave several dismal howls of agony, 
and executed an impromptu war-dance that 
would have satisfied old Lo! the poor Indian, 
himself. Ina second the third mate, whose 
watch it happened to be, seized me by the 
collar, nearly shook my head off, and asked, 
in savage tones: 

“What you making such a devil of a rum- 
pus for?” 

I believe that I told him I was a Highland 
chief in disguise, and that my father was 
mayor of New Bedford, while my mother run 
a gin mill on Purchase Street; and if he did 
not let go I would have him transported to 
the Province of Fairhaven as soon as he re- 
turned; and that I was going home that 
night as soon as the stage started. 

The officer was so thunderstruck by my 
statements that he let go his hold, and I, 
taking advantage of my release, made a bolt 
for the cabin, which I reached safely, and 
repeated my rhodomontade in a highly im- 
pressive manner. 

My dodge was successful, for I had the 
captain and officers round me in a moment; 
so I was soon tied hand and foot, and carried 
to my bunk, protesting all the time against 
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the treatment, and vowing vengeance deep 
and dire as soon as I completed the journey 


‘on which I contemplated startiug then and 


there, 

I talked nonsense whenever I was awake, 
keeping the one fact of my immediate return 
before my hearers, however, and in three 
days had established my insanity beyond a 
doubt. 

The fourth night after the development of 
my mania, Ned Trusty apparently took a 
fearful cold while furling some sails; the 
cold soon developing itself into an asthma 
that was fearful to behold; and whenever he 
made the least exertion it seemed as though 
he would die at once. 

The captain immediately gave orders for 
him to watch me, and this he did faithfully, 
keeping in my neighborhood all the time. 

I grew worse instead of better, and Ned re- 
ported all manner of stories about my doings, 
until he kept all hands in a fever listening te 
his short-breathed but long-winded yarns 
about me; and I think all hands breathed 
free when Talcahuano was reported in sight, 
and I had not burned the ship or killed any 
one, as was momentarily expected. 

The captain sent me on shore a8 soon as 
possible with all my dunnage, and Ned ac- 
companied me, sick, both “ consul’s men,” 
being delivered into the hands of the repre- 
sentative of our country, with the intention 
of sending us home at the first opportunity. 

I was put into the calaboose, so as to be 
found when wanted, while Ned went to the 
hospital. 

The Pegasus had been gone a week from 
port, and then Ned felt able to crawl round, 
so he came down to see me, and after a short 
consultation, reported to the consul that he 
believed I was better. 

That functionary visited me at once, found 
to his astonishment that I had no mania, 
and heard me praise the Pegasus in the high- 
est terms, and declare that I was bound to 
finish the voyage in her. I was removed to 
the hospital at once, kept under surveillance 
a month, and then, being pronounced as sane 
as the doctor, I was given leave to wander 
around until my ship came in, when some- 
thing definite could be done about myself 
and shipmate, who was getting over his ] ing 
difficulty rapidly. 

As we made no trouble at all, by the end 
of another month all watch over us was sus- 
pended, and we now purposed to make ow 
exit; for the Pegasus had only sailed to cruise 
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three months, until the end of the season, 
and if we were found there and well, we 
would soon be treading her deck again. 

“All we want is a little money now, and 
we can clear,” said Ned, as we sat in the 
square near the Church of the Annunciation 
one bright afternoon, filling ourselves with 
the beautiful chere moyers, the fruit of the 
country. 

“T have got nearly a couple of hundred 
gold,” I whispered. 

Ned looked in astonishment, but said 
quickly, ‘‘ Let’s see it.” 

Unbuttoning my shirt, I took out a little 
bag that hung from my neck, and showed 
him nine twenty dollar gold pieces, and one 
ten dollar coin, having spent the balance of 
the two hundred I had taken from the desk 
for my hotel bill in New Bedford, and for 
fruit in Fayal and at our present stopping- 
place. 

“Bully! I thought you had the dosh, for 
you have never stuck at buying things when- 
ever we wanted them; now, boy, I wont ask 
you how you came by this, and I'll help you 
get away from here, for*l wont go back on a 
chum that I’ve helped off; but when we are 
all clear, you must make a clean thing of 
your troubles, or we’ll have to break mate- 
ships.” 

I promised to do so, for he refused to listen 
to me then, or in fact until we were clear, 
and, assured that we were in funds, began to 
bok round to get us off. 

Ned soon found a vessel that was going to 
sail for Honolulu, and he made a bargain 
with the captain of it to take us there for one 
hundred and forty dollars; and as he was to 
sail early the next morning, he agreed to help 
us leave the hospital, by standing ready when 
we dropped our bags of clothes out of the 
window that night. 

According to agreement, we passed the 
bags out into the hands of a couple of sailors, 
and then followed suit by going ourselves; 
and in less than an hour we were beyond all 
vigilantes, and snugly stowed away in the 
vessel’s boat, boards being laid across the 
thwarts, while we were under them, vege- 
tables being filled in over the boards, making 
the boat appear full of truck after it was 
hoisted into position on the cranes. 

Our disappearance caused some commotion 
on shore in the morning, and our vessel was 
visited in turn with all of the rest in the har- 
bor; but as no one knew anything of us, we 
were not discovered, and by ten in the fore- 
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noon we were dropping out by the fort that 
commands the harbor of Talcahuano, with- 
out molestation or fear of capture. 

As soon as we were fairly out at sea the 
boat was unloaded of its vegetables, the 
boards raised, and we crawled out of our 
confined quarters as stiff as pokers, but happy 
at our release. 

We were not passengers, for Ned had bar- 
gained for the privilege of our working our 
passage, and we were to pay the price fixed 
on for the accommodation of landing in an- 
other country, and as soon as our limbs got 
a little relaxed we went into the cabin, where 
we paid the stipulated amount, and then 
signed the articles to go to Honolulu for one 
dollar a piece for the run, and glad to know 
that the captain would take a couple of 
sailors from the hands of the consul with a 
risk of fines if we were discovered before he 
sailed. 

During the trip I told Ned my whole story 
without a single misstatement, and produced 
the packet of papers that I had stolen from 
the desk, and offered to read them to him. 

Running them over hastily, he asked: 

“Have you ever read them ?” 

“T have not, but will go through those old 
things if you want to learn what it means, 
for I can read,” I said, in answer, thinking 
Ned, from his being a common sailor, was 
lacking that accomplishment. 

“T can read, also, and I will read these,’ 
he replied. 

“All right; they are worthless, or old 
Roach wouldn’t have had them kicking 
round so long,” I remarked; for I had no- 
ticed the bundle in the desk as long as I 
could remember. 

“We'll see,” said Ned, putting away the 
package until he had plenty of opportunity 
to look it over. 

During our whole trip to Honolulu Ned 
was busy studying the papers whenever he 
had an opportunity, reading and rereading 
them carefully, and appearing to take much 
delight in their pages, for they lasted him un- 
til we arrived at Honolulu. 

Our voyage had been wholly without inter- 
est, and when we were discharged it was 
with some regret that we took leave of our 
shipmates, and Ned could scarcely thank our 
captain enough for the accommodation which 
he had shown to us at such a great risk to 
himself. 

** Where now ?”’ I asked, as we walked up 
King Street. 
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“To the American minister’s first,” was 
the grave reply. 

I was as willing to be conveyed by Ned 
there as anywhere, for in my boyish igno- 
rance I thought he meant some one who was 
settled over a church, the same as our parson 
in Squaw Betty. 

Ned had been in Honolulu before, so he 
led the way directly through the streets until 
he came to an imposing office, over the door 
of which was a large sign with letters in gilt: 
* Legation of the United States of America.” 

“ What can we dofor you?” asked a polite, 
gentlemanly man, as we entered. 

“We wish to see the minister,’ was the 
dignified reply. 

“Very well, he is before you,” said the 
gentleman, with some curiosity to know what 
would induce a sailor and a boy to call on 
him. 
“Can I beg your attention for half an 
hour?” continued Ned. 

“You can, if there is anything of import- 
ance.” 

.Without any further prefacing Ned went 
into my history, stating my whole case suc- 
cinetly, giving my crime in detail, greatly to 
my horror, shame and indignation, and then 
continued : 

**T have examined this package of papers, 
find there is considerable real estate and 
some mortgages that belonged to his father, 
most of the mortgages being on property 
used by the Roach who became his step- 
father, and in addition there are two wills; 
one by his father, giving nearly all of this 
property to his mother, and the other being 
his mother’s will, which makes it his, the 
house Mr. Roach lived in at the time of their 
marriage being subject to a life-right by him, 
and he signs the will jointly with her, thus 
acquiescing in her disposal of this property.” 

“Have you always been a sailor, sir?” in- 
quired the minister, as Ned ceased speaking. 

**No sir; I was a lawyer, but being threat- 
ened by a judge in Boston that if I again ap- 
peared in court in the condition I then was 
in that he would have me dismissed—for I 
was very dissipated then, and very drunk at 
the time—I quitted the bar, and have been at 
sea a common sailor nearly twelve years,” 
was the explanation, greatly to the surprise 
of both of us. 

*“*May I inquire your name?” asked the 
minister. 

“Certainly, it is George Kent.” 

“I knew it! You were in the sophomore 


class when I graduated from college, and I 
think we were both members of the Alpha 
Delta Kappa Society in the same year,” said 
the minister, grasping my chum’s hand with 
a cordial grip as he spoke. 

It was so, but my friend had deferred mak- 
ing himself known until he found out wheth- 
er the minister cared to recognize him or not. 

The friendly relations that were established 
were greatly to my benefit, and I was then 
asked to go to the Queen Emma Hotel and 
wait while my affairs were being discussed. 

In a short time, my chum, whom I will fer 


‘the future call Mr. Kent, appeared, and said: 


“We have been examining your case te- 
gether, Robert, and as things look to us, we 
believe that you have been defrauded, and 
that Mr. Roach only needed the assistance of 
his new wife to set you adrift in the world. 
We do not approve of the course you took te 
escape, but overlook that from your youth, 
and now propose to take you back to Boston, 
and then arrange your affairs.” 

** How will Mr. Roach treat me ?”’ 

“T will settle that by getting appointed 
guardian over you during your minority, if 
you can trust me after hearing my confession 
about my drunkenness in my earlier life.” 

I was only too glad to have him assume 
charge of me, and a week later we left direct 
for Boston in the American ship Bellerophon. 

“We will hail this as a good omen; we 
started in the Pegasus, and Bellerophon con- 
quered the winged horse and rose to great 
eminence; so I trust you will be able to con- 
trol your passions in future life, as I hope te 
mine, and shall sincerely try to do,” said my 
new friend, as we sailed from Honolulu. 

I promised I would try as hard as he did te _ 
lead a perfectly blameless life in future, and 
again we vowed with renewed promises te 
live as gentlemen and Christians should. 

The minister had loaned my friend all the 
money we required, he promising to pay the 
whole if my claim was fraudulent or erro- 
neous, and if it was good, then it was to come 
from my estate, I paying for both, as Mr. 
Kent’s time was to be at my service in get- 
ting me straightened out. 

In due time we were back to America, and 
snugly domiciled in a comfortable house, 
while Mr. Kent reestablished himself asa 
legal practitioner and opened an office. 

His first step was to be appointed gu 
over me, I petitioning the court to that effec& 
in absence of any known guardian, which 
was granted in regular order. 
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Mr. Kent then visited Squaw Betty, and 
was told by my stepfather that I was a worth- 
less boy, the son of a poor widow whom he 
married for his first wife, and that I had ab- 
sconded, taking a large sum of money with 
me, 

Mr. Roach was dreadfully surprised when 
he learned that the wills had been offered for 
probate, and that everything he was occupy- 
ing was seized by due process of law formy 
behoof; and as he really had intended to de- 
fraud me, he soon came to a realizing sense 
of his situation, and a satisfactory settlement 
was made, and my guardian eventually came 
back to Boston with nearly thirty thousand 
dollars that belonged to me; Mr. Roach hay- 
ing paid that to take the property and be 
released. 

Our debts were soon paid, and the money 
invested in safe stocks and bonds for me, 
and then it was mooted between us what 
should I do; for Mr. Kent, now that he was 
sober, commanded a fair share of business at 
once, and as I had imbibed a taste for travel 
by my adventure, I insisted on continuing to 
go to sea, and finally prevailed on my guar- 
dian to let me do as I desired. 

Ihad had some very remarkable incidents 
in my life for one so young, and he cautioned 
me much about my future, advising me of 
the many snares that are always set to en- 
trap the young and unwary into vice and 
degradations, and warned me that I should 
probably never have as pleasant companions 
as I had found mine to be generally so far, 
and to particularly avoid the rock of dissipa- 
tion, on which he had drifted and wasted so 
many years of his life; and thus, fortified by 
good and wise counsel, I again went to sea, 
with the determination to work up to the 
head of the profession I adopted. 

Sea life is a peculiarly hard and dangerous 
one, and though I had no such adventures 
again as I had had thrust upon me while a 
boy, I had others that were more thrilling, 
and I purpose telling some of my yarns at no 
future day; but I would strictly advise all 
young men and boys who go to sea for the 
fun of the thing only, and with the idea that 
they will find everything pleasant, and unso- 
phisticated men to play pranks upon, not to 
do it, for they will surely come to grief, and 
discover a bed of thorns where their fancy 

ts idleness and roses; for few boys are 
ted as leniently as I was treated on My 
First Voyage at Sea. 
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PRETTY WOMEN. 


After all, is the world so very absurd in its 
love of pretty women? Is woman so very ri- 
diculous in her chase after beauty? A ‘pret- 
ty woman is doing a woman’s work in the 
world, not making speeches, nor making pud- 
dings, but making life sunnier and more beau- 
tiful. Man has forsworn the pursuit of beau- 
ty altogether. Does he seek for it himself, he 
is guessed to be frivolous, he is guessed to be 
poetic, there are whispers that his morals are 
no better than they should be. In society 
resolute to be ugly there is no post for an 
Adonis, but that of a model or guardsman. 

But woman does for mankind what man 
ceases todo. Her aim from childhood is to 
be beautiful. Even as a schoolgirl she notes 
the progress of her charms, the deepening 
color of her hair, the growing symmetry of 
her arms, the ripening contour of her cheek. 
We watch, with silent interest, the myste- 
rious reveries of the maiden; she is dreaming 
of coming beauty, and panting for the glories 
of eighteen. 

Insensibly she becomes an artist, her room 
is a studio, her glass an academy. The joy of 
her toilet is the joy of Raphael over his can- 
vas, of Michael Angelo over his marble. She 
is creating beauty in the silence and loneli- 
ness of her chamber;.she grows like any 
art creation, the result of patience, of hopes, 
and of a thousand delicate touchings and re- 
touchings. 

Woman is never complete. A restless night 
undoes the beauty of the day; sunshine blurs 
the evanescent coloring of her cheek; frost 
nips the tender outlines of her face into sud- 
den harshness, Care ploughs its lines across 
her brow; motherhood destroys the elastic 
lightness of her form; the bloom of her cheek, 
the quick flash of her eye, fade and vanish as 
the years go by. 

But woman is still true to her ideal. She 
wont know when sbe is beaten, and she man- 
ages to steal fresh victories even in her de- 
feat. She invents new conceptions of wo- 
manly grace; she rallies at forty, and fronts 
us with the beauty of womanhood ; she makes 
a last stand at sixty, with the beauty of age. 
She falls like Cesar, wrapping her mantle 
around her—“ buried in woollen! ’twould a 
saint provoke.” Death listens pitifully to the 
longings of a lifetime, and the wrinkled face 
smiles with something of the prettiness of 
eighteen. 
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FLORENCE’S CHRISTMAS. 


BY ANNA MASON, 


“InpEED, [’m thankful to be alone!’ 
sighed Florence Arlington, as she shut her 
door and turned the key. 

And yet she had been shedding the sun- 
shine of her smile on a merry party of friends 
and relatives all the evening. Graceful, im- 
petuous, warm-hearted Florence! She it was 
who had led the children’s dances; she who 
had told them many fanciful tales when lit- 
tle feet began to weary and tender eyelids 
began to droop; she who had finally coaxed 
them into nursery bounds when she had re- 
peated in thrilling accents, ‘‘’Twas the night 
before Christmas!’ after which she had 
waited to see each little form tucked snugly 
and warmly into bed. Rejoining the “ grown- 
up folks” she had assisted in the filling of 
wee expectant stockings. 

Once alone, Florence drew aside the cur- 
tain from a window, threw open the blinds, 
and gazed out on a night clear and beautiful. 

“Only one little year ago,”” she murmured 
to herself, “‘ and how different it was! Then 
I was engaged to Julian Clifford. God knows 
I was happy one year ago! Now—O now, 
I’m to marry Harry Ross! How has it all 
come about ?” 

Poor impetuous Florence! Well might she 
question her sad and wayward heart. She 
had deeply loved Julian, and losing him had 
been like losing the sunshine from her life. 

One year ago this Christmas tve, she had 
sat by this window musing over his parting 
words; pressing the beautiful engagement 
ring he had just placed on her finger to her 
lips, eagerly anticipating the morrow which 
meant reunion. 

Sorry days had followed. 

Florence had trifled recklessly with her 
happiness, and for the mere pleasure and ex- 
citement of misunderstandings and reconcil- 
iations, had often tormented Julian most un- 
mercifully. 

At last she had heard, through some over- 
officious friend( ?), Of some action on Julian’s 
part at which she had taken umbrage, and 
fo. which she called him to account with so 
many taunts, and sneers, and provoking in- 
sinuations, that he, too, had become angry, 
and refused to explain or apologize. 

Not dreaming she was creating a breach too 


wide to be readily bridged over, Florence had 
tossed him his ring, declaring they were bet- 
ter off apart. 

He had turned to her for one moment, a 
pale, reproachful face, then without a word 
left the house, 

Since that time she had neither met him 
nor heard from him. 

While Florence was suffering keenly from 
the pangs of wounded pride and love, Harry 
Ross, a devoted admirer of other days, had 
renewed his suit and been accepted. Todo 
Florence justice, she had told him honestly 
enough of her but recently conquered love 
for another. 

Mr. Ross was wealthy, and of excellent so- 
cial position, therefore Florence’s parents 
did not disapprove of the match; but, strictly 
honorable in their sentiments and feelings, 
they were annoyed by the apparent lightness 
and fickleness of her behaviour, and they 
had remonstrated with and questioned her 
earnestly. 

Her style of response had been reckless 
enough. 

“*Wasn’t it just as well people should not 
say she had been jilted by Julian Clifford? 
She never expected to be happy again herself; 
mightn’t she as well make poor easily-satis- 
fied Harry so if she could ?”’ 

So now she sat musing fitfully of the event- 
ful past year. 

“What miserable things our parting and 
our quarrel were,”’ she muttered, half aloud. 
* Julian never loved me really, or he could 
not have given me up so easily. It’s more 
than half a year since we parted, and I’ve 
not heard one word in all thattime. I wish I 
could love Harry and be resigned to my fate. 
O what a miserable girl I am!’ 

She leaned her head upon her hands and 
sobbed hopelessly. 

“If I’d never given my promise to Harry 
I'd write to Julian and ask him to forgive 
me. I would, even now. He used to say 
a woman should be the first to yield in a dis- 
pute—he used to say it half in fun, and to see 
me grow indignant, but it was true. P. 
sure pride ever was and ever will be, a stro 
er passion with him than love. O Julian! 
do you love me still? Shall I never know? 
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But this is wicked of me, wicked and weak.” 

“Florence,” interrupted Rita’s voice at 
the door, “‘a package has just arrived for 
you. Mother says come down to the library 
and open it.” 

“IT will soon, dear,” replied Florence, qui- 
etly resolved none of her friends should sus- 
pect the grief she was indulging. 

She arose, lighted the gas, smoothed her 
hair, and bathed her eyes in cologne water. 
Then she ran hastily down the stairs. 

“This package just came for you, Floy,” 
said her mother. ‘‘ Open it. We're all of us 
anxious to see its contents.” 

Mechanically Florence untied the string 
and took off the wrapper. 

Every eye was on the jewel-box she held, 
and when a sparkling necklace, bracelets and 
earrings were displayed, there were cries of 
admiration and delight. 

“The Ross diamonds!’ exclaimed Rita. 
“Harry’s wedding gift. O Florence, you 
lucky girl!” 

But Florence’s face had suddenly become 
wan and weary. Hernerveless hands seemed 
little disposed to toy with the brilliant jewels. 

Rita, less scrupulous, caught them from 
out their nest of satin, and trying them on 
before the mirror wasted no end of breath in 
exclamations of delight and murmurs of 
ecstasy. 

“*T’m very tired, and will bid you all good- 
night,”’ said Florence, softly. 

She had taken a book from the case, say- 
ing to herself, “ I should be haunted—a prey 
to restless thought, if I went to bed now; so 
read myself sleepy.” 

Once more in her own room she loosened 
her long hair, exchanged shoes for slippers, 
and throwing herself into an easy-chair, pre- 
pared to read. 

The book she has selected does not seem 
to chain her attention. She eyes it wearily, 
turns its leaves with a listless air. 

But suddenly indifference ceases! She 
starts up with a suppressed shriek to fall 
back pale and faint. 

From between the leaves of the book has 
dropped a letter, a sealed letter addressed to 
ber in a handwriting she well knew. 

In an instant the mystery is solved to her 
mind. Charles Herbert—her schoolboy broth- 
er—must have been sitting in the library 

hen the servant brought up the letter, and 

ken charge of it. In his usual thoughtless 
fashion he had left it in the pages of his 
book and forgotten all about it. 
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Her solution was correct. 
“Why should I open it?” she asked her- 
self bitterly. ‘It’s too late! too late!” 

When at last she read it, it was in a whirl 
of mingled emotions in which she could not 
tell whether pleasure or pain predominated. 

“Love has conquered pride,” began the 
letter. “Come back to me, Florence, dar- 
ling. Ido not doubt your love, and judge 
from the agony in my own heart that you 
must suffer. I have never done you the least 
wrong, sweetheart, and could easily have ex- 
plained the trifling error you so harshly mis- 
judged. Because I do love you I am the first 
to say forgive my hasteand myanger. Spare 
me further humiliation and bid me return to 
happiness and to you.”’ 

“Spare you humiliation, Julian!’ cried 
Florence, wildly. ‘I will, even if I humble 
myself to the dust!” 

Without pausing for reflection, she opened 
her writing-desk and wrote: 


“ JULIAN,—It’s forever too late for me to bid 
you to return to me, yet I must write you a 
few words of explanation. You must have 
thought me heartless and cruel indeed to 
have passed over in silence your note of last 
June. But Inever received it till this Christ- 
mas—it is Christmas now, the bells are ring- 
ing midnight. 

“Tt had been lost; but to-night it dropped 
at my feet from between the leaves of a book. 
I thought you had left me forever, without 
one word of regret, and taking counsel with 
pride I persuaded myself I was listening to 
the voice of generosity, when I promised my 
hand to another. No doubt you have heard 
of my engagement. I make my humiliating 
confession, even at this late hour, because I 
cannot bear you should believe I could have 
scorned your apology, or thought lightly of 
your love. Forgive me, as Ican never forgive 
myself, and forget poor unhappy 

FLORENCE,” 

She sealed and addressed this letter ready 
for its destination inthe morning. The night 
was a sleepless one, but from its troubled 
thoughts and silent sufferings Florence 
evolved a resolution. 

Come what would of it, she would never 
marry Harry Ross. To-morrow she would 
tell him so, distinctly, in such a manner as 
would compel him to accept her decision as 
final. If, fora moment, a faint hope came 
with this resolution that Julian might re- 
turn, she put the thought from her as dis- 
honorable. 
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“J should think of no one but poor H. 


—I cannot keep you to the mere letter of your 


now. It cannot be my duty to marry him promise. You never loved me as I could 


simply because he loves me, when I cannot 
return him love for love. It would be un- 
just. Some day he, too, would see it so and 
reproach me for it!” 

Christmas day dawned bright and clear. 

Mr. Ross accompanied the family to morn- 
ing service and returned with them to Christ- 
mas dinner. To every one but poor uneasy 
Florence, the meal was, perhaps, a festive 
one enough. 

She treated Harry with a gentle considera- 
tion which was a marked change from the 
impatient and irritable manner which usu- 
ally characterized her conduct towards her 
lover. He may have felt gratified thereby, 
but at the same time he was puzzled and un- 
easy. 

‘Harry,’ began Florence, abruptly, the 
moment they found themselves alone in the 
library, ‘“‘ I do not love you as you deserve to 
be loved—not well enough to marry you.” 

“* My dear Florence, you have said that a 
hundred times. I love you well enough to 
wait and strive to deserve and win your love,” 
replied Harry, biting his lip impatiently. 

But Florence resumed, with quiet deter- 
mination. 

“ Did I not once tell you, Harry, that I had 
loved Julian Clifford and been engaged to 
him ?” 

“Certainly, you told me all that, Florence, 
and I begged you never to speak to me of it 
again, but to endeavor to forget it, as I shall 
do.” 

“But, Harry, I cannot forget,’’ went on 
Florence, speaking rapidly, for her present 
task was painful in the extreme to her. “I 
loved him most truly, and for a time I was 
almost wild with the thought that he had 
given me up for a little quarrel, without an 
effort at reconciliation. I’ve just learned 
that he wrote and asked pardon of me who 
was most to blame.” 

“And you would recall him, Florence; is 
it not so?’ demanded Harry, in a choking 
voice, his ruddy complexion becoming pale. 

Her troubled eyes were bent persistently 
downward. 

“He does not think me free,’ she mur- 
mured, ina voice so low as to be scarcely 
audible. ‘It’s not likely we'll ever meet 
again. But I cannot marry you, Harry, nor 
any one else, It is impossible!’ _ 

“‘Say no more, Florence, God knows my 
heart is sad ecough! but I must give you up 


have wished, and now that all hope is over of 
ever winning your love, I release you.” 

Florence was weeping. 

“Treturn to you your jewels, Harry. I 
pray they may be worn by a more loving, far 
worthier bride than ever I could have been.” 

** Thank you, Florence. I believe you are 
sincere in your kind wishes. Thank you— 
and farewell. I wish you only happiness; 
but at present I cannot bear to see you. To- 
morrow I shall leave the city. You must ex- 
plain matters to your people and pardon my 
abrupt departure,” 

Before Florence Arlington could realize it, 
Harry Ross had gone out from her life for- 
ever. 

She broke the news of his departure and its 
cause to her parents somewhat abruptly. 

“Tt was all my fault,’’ she added, earnest- 
ly. ‘*Mr, Ross acted nobly and generously 
throughout.” 

**O Florence!’ sighed her mother. You'll 
make yourself talked about everywhere. Two 
engagements broken within one year—it’s 
disgraceful 

Throughout the remaining festivities of the 
day Florence could see she had cast a cloud 
over her parents’ enjoyment, although they 
were too truly unselfish to let it shadow the 
enjoyment of others. She felt like one mov- 
ing in a dream. 

Mirth was at its height, the Christmas 
tree lighted and revealed to the eager little 
ones, while Mr. Arlington, enacting the be- 
neficent Santa Claus was distributing its treas- 
ures, when a servant announced—a gentleman 
in the reception-room to see Miss Florence.” 

“It’s very cold there; why didn’t you ask 
him in here?” questioned Mrs. Arlington. 

*“T did, ma’am,”’ replied the servant, as 
Florence without a word of comment swept 
from theroom. ‘“ He said he only wished to 
see the young lady.” 

Florence trembled violently as she opened 
the door of the reception-room. 

There, by the mantel, stood Julian Clifford, 
pale and still beneath the glare of gaslight. 
He turned as she entered, gazed at her with 
a long searching look, then extended his arms 
towards her. 

With an eager cry of joy she sprang to him 
and was folded int his embrace. 

“Is this another man’s promised bride that 
I hold in my arms?’ he asked, bitterly. 

“No, Julian! No?’ 
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“Then I claim you, my love, now and 
forever. We have long ago given our hearts 
to each other, Florence, and that should make 
us forbearing and ready to forgive. Perhaps 
we needed the painful discipline we have re- 
ceived,”’ 

“OQ Julian, generous as ever! I, only, 
have been to blame. Can you, indeed, for- 
giveme? What a happy Christmas this is 
for me, which gives me back my dearest treas- 
ure—your love!’’ 

There were many questions to ask and 
many things to expiain on both sides. The 
happy lovers took no heed of time. 

The family began to wonder. They won- 
dered still more when Julian Clifford stood 
once again in their midst. He explained 


* matters in a manly, straightforward way, and 


added: 

“Forgive her, as I do—as Mr. Ross, the 
most deeply injured of all, does. For the 
rest, forget what ispast. Florence’s engage- 
ment to me is the only true one—I never re- 
leased her.”’ 

“Tam sorry to cast blame on my daugh- 
ter,’’ responded Mr. Arlington, angrily; “‘ but 
I cannot consider her conduct honorable. I 
am mortified beyond the power of words to 
explain, at her fickleness, heartlessness, 
meanness !”’ 
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*O spare me, dear father! Forgive me, 

r I’ve suffered so much!’ 

“And I’ve suffered, also, Mr. Arlington,’’ 
said Julian, with his heart-winning smile. 
* Forgive us both.” 

“T’ve nothing against you, Julian; as I 
understand matters, you’ve not been to 
blame. As for you, Florence,” added the 
irate old gentleman, “‘ you might have the 
decency to respectably bury the ‘old love be- 
fore you’re on with the new.’ ”’ 


That’s hardly fair, Mr. Arlington,” inter- 


rupted Julian. “I claim that I’m the old 
love, and the new, too. You may as well 
give us your blessing. Florence and I will 
be married in a week, in order that we may 
keep out of further mischief, and begin the 
New Year aright.” 

Florence was more astonished than any 
one else at this announcement, but such were 
Mr. Julian Clifford’s persuasive powers that 
it was carried out to the letter. 

Mrs. Julian’s happiness was complete when, 

a year later, she heard of the marriage of Mr. 
Ross. 
She never could look back on the painful 
past, and think of those shoals where she had 
come so near to making shipwreck of her life, 
without a shudder. 


“THE LITTLE STRANGER.” 


BY PERCY FITZGERALD. 


INTRODUCTORY. 


VENGEANCE, my dear old Ned! is not that 
a very old story now?” 

“She has never forgiven me, or any of us. 
—What’s that?” 

The sound of the hall-bell was heard. In 
amoment the servant had brought in a tawny- 
colored envelop. “Telegram for immediate 
delivery” was written outside, according to 
the regular formula. Ned looked at it with 
a sort of dull awe, timorous, uncertain wheth- 
er he should open it. His wife came over 
and looked at it without speaking. It seemed 
like some torpedo which both were afraid 
even to touch. 


CHAPTER ‘I. 
ABBEYLANDS is described in the various 
books of pedigree as “‘ the seat of John Ed- 
ward Burton, Esquire,” and the country 


guide-books and histories dwell in majestic 
and reverential language on its handsome 
buildings, stately woods and rich prairie-like 
demesne. When passing by railway or road, 
the traveller noticed the compact-looking, 
snowy house playing at hide-and seek with 
him behind clumps of trees, and thought, a 
little wistfully, what comfort and tranquil 
happiness were there, while he had his weary 
night’s journey before him. As evening closes 
in, such retreats look specially inviting, and 
we lose sight of them with a sense of sadness. 

The proprietor of Abbeylands was a wealthy 
English squire, enjoying seven or eight thou- 
sand a year; married, but childless. He and 
his lady lived much abroad, having taken, as 
it was said, a sort of dislike to the place. 
They travelled a good deal, and were now, as 
usual, in foreign parts. He was about five- 
and fifty, and was married to a lady some 
fifteen years younger, who obtained in the 
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district the credit of “ dragging him abroad” 
to gratify her more juvenile tastes. He was 
spoken of with good-natured pity as being 
rather too much under the control of this 
lady, and the official spinsters of the district 
accepted the theory that foreign travel, in 
some mysterious way, could ensure a direct 
line of heirs. 

Abbeylands rather gained by this absentee- 
ism. The house, lands, estate, were handed 
over to Ned Burton—a well-known name— 
the squire’s brother, and his large and pleas- 
ant family of pretty daughters and spirited 
sons, whose brother, in the way of compan- 
ionship, he was, rather than father. They 
managed everything—received the rents— 
hunted—shot—in fact it was theirs virtually, 
as to them it must come, being strictly en- 
tailed. There was no complimenting or 
standing on ceremony in the matter; it had 
by this time been accepted that Ned’s family 
would eventually inherit. 

It was admitted that they had done a vast 
deal during the fourteen or fifteen years’ ab- 
sence of the owners. They had built addi- 
tions, and laid out new gardens, which were 
considered the loveliest in the country. They 
made, indeed, a seventh child for the charm- 
ing gentle-souled Mrs. Edward Burton; for 
she caressed, and fondled, and watched them 
(in the stout moss-trooper’s gauntlets, and 
broad unbecoming helmet, which horticultu- 
ral ladies affect) with quite a mother’s inter- 
est. They were, however, only a background 
for her pets, who played there and chattered 


» as she “‘ hoed ” and weeded; bound up with 


them as much as the background of some 
Gainsborough picture is with the family 
group in front. They were wonderfully hos- 
pitable, and generally had what is called a 
houseful of company, when the cheerful 
racket of good spirits and not too boisterous 
enjoyment prevailed from morning till night. 
The neighbors all agreed that there could be 
no more desirable tenants in occupation, es- 
pecially as compared with the cold, reserved 
and uncongenial owners. 

* Phelps the clergyman,”’ as he was called, 
who with his wife dined there about every 
ten days, gave them his good word; while 
the nearest neighbors—their next-doors 
the patrician Foragers—connected, as al] the 
world knew, with a lord of that name—took 
an affectionate interest in Tom Burton, the 
young guardsman, eldest son and future pro- 
prietor of Abbeylands. Mrs. Forager was 
credited with elaborate designs, and even 


hemes, with laying matrimonial bird-lime, 

-» in which matter some little injustice was 
done to her. 

The truth was, the young people had ar- 
ranged the business long before; and Tom 
Burton, when he came for vacation from 
school, or from the university, or later, when 
he obtained leave of absence from Wellington 
or Chelsea Barracks, had spent at least three- 
quarters of his time with the engaging and 
almost rustic beauty of the neighborhood, 
who bore the name of Lucy Forager. Her 
mother, a woman of the world, might have 
preferred the excitement of stalking that 
“stag of ten,” au elder son, after her own 
fashion; but the game itself came out of 
cover, and surrendered to a more engaging 
huntress. No formal arrangement had been 
made, but it was understood that Lucy was 
to be the future mistress of Abbeylands. 

The two families were curiously contrasted, 
and might seem to have little in common. 
The Foragers were people of small means, 
and obliged through this straitness to breathe 
the unprofitable air of fields and trees ; but se- 
cretly the lady preferred to bask in the sultry 
glare of gaslight, and thought artificial flow- 
ers more elegant than natural. She had a 
good easy husband, a perfect gentleman in 
thought and behaviour, but with whom long 
association with this worldly wife, and a nat- 
ural weakness of disposition, had gradually 
accommodated to all her “‘ ways.”’ She would 
have preferred, of course, pitching her tent 
in some squeezed little doll’s-house in May 
Fair, where she and her family would have 
enjoyed poor health, little light and accom- 
modation; but a short visit to Abbeylands 
discovered a small two-storied house, a few 
minutes’ walk from these “dear good peo- 
ple,’”’ the Burtons, so advantageous in a tac- 
tical point of view, that she lost no time in 
setting up her small batteries there. The 
two families from the mere score of situation 
became prodigiously intimate; every day de- 
tachments passed to and fro through the lit- 
tle wicket gate which separated both; and 
young Tom the guardsman was “in and out,’’ 
now fetching Lucy, now seeing her home 
again, during the frequent visits he eame 
down to pay his family. 

Ned Burton, “ the major,” as he was called, 
having served long in a marching regiment, 
saw the progress of this arrangement with 
great interest. He was a cheerful, hearty, 
good-natured fellow, whom every one es 
teemed and loved, liking to see his friends, 
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but liking most of all the company of his fiv 
smaller children; with them he was like 
grown-up schoolboy, now bursting into the 
schoolroom of a fine morning when they were 
learning their French verbs, and, to the per- 
petual annoyance of the governess, insisting 
on taking them out fora romp in the park, 
or a splash in the boat on the pond. 

In vain both mother and governess protest- 
ed gravely against this serious interference 
with education. The happy father would re- 
ceive their expostulations, when the escapade 
was over, with the awkwardness of a detected 
schoolboy, but was presently encouraging 
fresh disorders. Nothing delighted him so 
much as to lead forth his little band on some 
expedition of joyous mischief; and the neigh- 
bors often encountered in the woods or green 
lanes the little girls, who were daring and 
nimble as monkeys, climbing the trees for 
birds’ nests, or rushing in full cry after 
* papa,” who had become a head of game, to 
lend excitement to a “ paper chase.”’ 

Ned Burton was as honest as the sun, and 
as true as steel. He was indeed said not to 
know much of the world, though it is sur- 
prising how many people thus deficient get 
through the world more respectably than 
those who do. Careless, joyous, and without 
acare for his own interests, he had fared 
well. A younger son with a hundred and 
fifty pounds a year, he had been given a com- 
mission, had “‘run through” his means in a 
year or two, and to cure his decayed fortunes, 
had married a girl without a shilling. This 
step, though it speedily added six children to 
his responsibilities, had not been so injurious 
to his fortunes as his friends lugubriously 
prophesied. His brother “came forward,” 
paid his debts, and made a fresh settlement 
onhim. Through this he had again “run” 
in a few years, when something fresh had to 
be done. 

Just at this crisis in “ poor Ned’s affairs” 
came the news that Mr. Burton was about to 
marry a lady who report said was a governess, 
and of whose character his brother, Ned 
Burton, must have heard something disadvan- 
tageous. For, though easy-going by nature, 
he protested loudly and vehemently against 
this step, as bringing disgrace on the family; 

he sustained this objection so intemper- 
atély that, as might be expected, the brother 
was only confirmed in his resolution, and the 
marriage took place with the least possible 
delay. 

A bitter family estrangement followed, for- 


tified of course by the resentment of the lady, 
one which lasted for some five or six years. 
During this time, Ned Burton struggled, no 
one knew how, much helped by his friends, 
and contriving to keep his place in the army 
—no one knew how, also. At last Mr. Bur- 
ton fell sick of a dangerous illness, when the 
major flew to his bedside, and nursed him 
through it so tenderly and successfully, that 
a slow recovery followed, and the brothers 
were reconciled. 

It was from this date that the major and. 
his family were formally recognized as heirs 
to the fine Abbeylands estate, and were duly 
installed at the house: he having at last, 
though reluctantly, relinquished the army. 
His son Tom became a favorite with his un- 
cle, though not with his uncle’s wife, whose 
influence it was remarked was growing weak; 
was petted, placed in the guards, and sup- 
plied with a handsome allowance. 

Mr. Burton’s health, however, remained 
feeble, and travel in Algiers and even in In- 
dia having been prescribed, he spent a great 
deal of the year in journeying through those 
countries, 


CHAPTER II. 


NrEp BURTON was a strong well-set man, 
with light hair, good-natured eyes that twin- 
kled with some lurking jest, anda rough buff 
mustache, that always seemed to have a smile 


secreted in its bushes. He seemed to be 
always entering, browned and heated with 
the sun, his clothes—notably the edge of his 
trousers—all over dust, with one or two of 
his wild girls hanging on to his arm. This 
grouping, if he ever sat for his picture, would 
bring him most familiarly to his friends’ re- 
collection. The morning on which our story 
commences, he had thus entered the draw- 
ing-room to his wife. 

**T am going to the station to meet Tom,” 
he said, ‘and Dolly says I must take her. 
No schoolbooks, you know, for the next three 
days; a marriage is always a holiday, you 
know.” 

Mrs. Burton smiled. “ It’s not a marriage 
yet,”’ she said; ‘‘Tom is only going to ask 
Lucy; though, indeed,” with a sigh, ‘‘ there 
is no need to be in a hurry.” 

“No, of course, dear. You and I took our 
time. didn’t we? consulted parents and all 
that. and it has turned out very badly, on the 
whuie, hasn’t it? We’rean awful illustration 
of ‘marry in haste and repent at leisure.’” 
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Dolly, a bright refined child of ten years 


old, hauling at her father’s arm as if it were 
aship’s rope, quite understood this irony, and 
screamed with delight. “Yes, it turned out 
shockingly.” 

“* How dare you?” said Ned, hoisting her 
up suddenly to kiss her. “We must take 
Widgey and all the rest to meet Tom. Give 
mamma’s compliments to Miss Perkes, and 
tell her to shut all schoolbooks. And we’ll 
take the terriers too—Viper, Vixen, and the 
whole set.” 

Mrs. Burton could say nothing; she was 
very happy that morning, and when Dolly 
had rushed off eagerly on her errand she said 
softly: 

“Indeed, everything has turned out only 
too happily. I think it is only a reward, 
dear, for your faith, love and patience under 
many trials. I feel I was accountable for 
most of them.” 

*“You!’ said he, warmly; “why, what 
would have become of me without you and 
the little ones? I should have ended as I 
began, a useless, idle, good-for-nothing fellow 
that no one cared about. I declare I was 
new-born when Imet you. Wehad to rough 
itfor a few years; but now, dearest, see 
where we are. There you are, the Lady of 
Abbeylands, and it never had a fairer or finer 
lady to rule over it, not even excepting the 
present Mrs, Burton.” 

**T wish—I wish, dear,” said his wife, anx- 
iously, after a short pause, “‘ that you would 
make up that old feud; there will be a good 
opportunity now, on Tom’s marriage, when 
they come here. It would be only generous, 
just in your handsome cordial way, to say 
that you went too far, and that you had 
learned to know her real merit; for she has 
been a good wife to him.” 

“You don’t know the woman,” he said; 
“and as to being a good wife, I doubt it.’’ 

** But see how she has behaved. We are 
in a peculiar position; no man is cordial to 
his nextheir. She might have poisoned Bur- 
ton’s mind.” 

* Poisoned him, I really thought you were 
going to say. There are reasons for that; 
she had no settlement, no power to make 
one, and she had wit enough to see that if 
anything happened to her husband, Tom and 
I would deal liberally with her. Heaven 
knows I wish and pray that he may live long, 
long as I will myself. Tom will have all one 
day, and that’s sufficient. No, no, dear; we 
are doing very well on the present footing.”’ 


“T feared it was no use to ask you, dear- 
est,” she said; “ it is the only point on which 
I have ever found you obstinate.”’ 

The party scampered away to the railway, 
to meet Tom, who was to arrive by the twelve 
o’clock train. It was a joyous walk; Ned 
stepping on with long strides, carrying his 
favorite thick stick; Dolly, her companions, 
and the terriers skipping and playing round 
him, like dolphins disporting round some 
river-god. Ina few minutes Tom arrived, 
and was led back in procession. A tall fair 
young fellow, with an even level face, and ¢ 
slight silky mustache that was almost white. 
There was a laugh in his eyes, but about his 
mouth a firmness that looked like purpose, if 
events that required purpose to direct them 
should arise in his path. He was fond of his 
father—called him Ned, as did all the family. 

“Here are the presents,” he said, pointing 
to a leathern casket which he carried care- 
fully—* yours, mine and mother’s. And I 
have done it handsomely this time, Ned; but 
that’s your lookout—you told me, you know.” 

“Allright, my dear boy; why shouldn’t 
you doit handsomely? It will be all yours 
one of these days, to make ducks and drakes 
of. No, I didn’t mean that. It’s good, my 
making such a speech, who make ducks and 
drakes of everything!’ 

never saw such diamonds, father,” 
went on the young man; Dolly, here, will be 
longing for them; but she must wait for her 
turn.”’ 

“T am glad you have done it liberally, 
Tom,” said his father; “ you have no reason 
to be scraping and paring—a dashing young 
heir like you.” 

In the drawing-room the casket was opened, 
to exclamations of delight; and the diamond 
earrings, cross, etc., were displayed. It was 
agreed that Tom had done the thing hand- 
somely, as became his position and prospects. 
Then he set off, through the little gate, on 
his mission to Mrs. Forager. That lady re- 
ceived him with a rough affection, which 
made part of her wallet of devices.” 

“You know, my dear Tom Burton,” she 
said, “Iam an old lady that has seen the 
world, and am privileged to speak my mind. 
I know all about what you and Lucy have 
settled between you. What do either of you 
care about the consent of old people like me 
and her father? But I am obliged to you, all 
the same, for paying me the compliment.” 

“Indeed, Mrs. Forager—” 

“Well, now that that formality is gone 
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through, I don’t mind telling you that I am 
delighted, sincerely and genuinely delighted. 


Haven’t I seen by this time what a dear 
sweet pair are your good kind father and 
mother? whose attention to us I never can 
forget. My dear boy, don’t you know, if you 
hadn’t a shilling in the world, I would be 
proud to have you for a son-in-law ?” 

“ My dear mother-in-law to be,” said the 
young man, gayly, “ you will make me blush.”” 

There was something in his tone that 
seemed as if he made light of these compli- 

“ments. With a curiously foxlike look in her 
eye, she went on: 

“It’s for my little Lucy’s sake, you know, 
If it was some poor curate, and she had really 
set her affections on him, I wonldn’t stand 
in the way; no, indeed, though people do 
set me down asa worldling. ZI know how 
they talk. But sit down there quietly, and 
let us come to business (you know you called 
me mother-in-law). You heard from your 
uncle; tell me what he said, what he’ll do. 
Yon know I must ask these things, like a 
family doctor. 

After explaining everything in the most 
satisfactory way, the young man went to seek 
Lucy, who had been waiting in a fluttering 
retirement while these preliminaries had been 
gone through. 


CHAPTER III. 


Lucy FoRAGER was a bright, petite, con- 
fiding creature, a little. vehement and excit- 
able on occasion, with a corner for romance; 
but still a standing miracle for all who knew 
her, how she had come so simple, even rus- 
tic and unworldly, from the hands of that 
finessing and intriguing mother. It was a 
marvel that there was literally not a particle 
of the maternal quality in the daughter; nay, 
she had so much simple filial trust and affec- 
tion, that her own qualities quite colored up 
the parent’s into handsome amiable virtues. 
This faith made her look on with reverence 
and respect while mamma was pursuing some 
of her favorite manceuvres. 

Tom met her withenthusiasm. ‘‘ We have 
been talking business,” he said, “and all is 
settled.” 

“And mamma made no difficulties,” said 
she, alittle nervously. ‘ O, she is very fond 
of me; I knew she wouldn’t.”’ 

** So did I,” said the youth, smiling. ‘‘ No, 
she was most gracious. Uncle has behaved 
nobly. In his letter, which has been a month 


coming, he promises ‘to take care of us? 
which he afterwards translates into good Eng- 
lish as fifteen hundred a year. We shan’t 


want more, dear Lucy—nor, indeed, so much ; 
as we must not part with papa, nor with Ab- 
beylands—your future home.”’ 

The little girl, all affection as she was, en- 
tered with interest into these earthly details. 


These were the only few particles of the ma- 
ternal leaven that had worked into her sys- 
tem. Nearly an hour passed away in such 
communications. 

“Then there is the dinner-party to-day,” 
he said, on parting. ‘‘There is Phelps the 
clergyman, and the doctor, and a lot more 
coming, to pay homage to the future Princess 
of Abbeylands; this is all in your honor. I 
assure you, Ned and mother are quite ‘ shaken 
out’ on the strength of all this. There is to 
be new furniture, and a new carriage, and 
who knows but one of these days the old 
family baronetcy? How fine that would 
sound—Sir Thomas and Lady Burton! But, 
indeed, we don’t want that; I do hope that 
dear old Ned will long enjoy it.’’ 

“O yes, yes!’ said Lucy, gravely, seeing 
there was some impropriety in the specula- 
tion. These conflicts between prospects and 
affection are embarrassing; and it would be 
awkward to put the most affectionate heir to 
the test—whether, if he were given the 
power, he would revive those by whom he 
has benefited, and restore what he has en- 
joyed. But our couple were as sincere as 
any in the world. 

The dinner came round. It was known 
that this was to be a kind of official festival, 
when the long talked-of arrangement was to 
be confirmed. The hosts wore a kind of 
pleased and even nervous importance, the 
young guardsman having a sort of flushed 
pride in his face and air; the guests, affect- 
ing a congratulatory manner, attended with 
smiling and rubbing of hands. This was to 
be specially noted in Phelps the clergyman, 
and lady, and in Filgate the local doctor. 
There were also a lady and gentleman who 
lived in a little box that topped the neighbor- 
ing hill, Mr. and Mrs. Charles Hunter. These 
persons made up that typical band of local 
supernumeraries who hold up the fringes of 
some wealthy family in a place kept in good 
style, and have a sort of prescriptive right to 
be asked to dinner. In such relations there _ 
is always an air of smiling obsequiousness—a 
deference and confidence in corners. Such 
families hold their little German court. Mr, 
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Phelps, a round-faced, twinkling-eyed cler- 
gymen, was a sort of spiritual humorist for 


the party, and was tenderly interested in all 
that concerned them. (Doctor Dilly, the rec- 
tor, was seventy-five—long past his work— 
and it was a scandal the way he clung to his 
place; but when he should be taken away, 
the family would to a certainty recommend 
his hard-working curate, Phelps.) 

Mr. and Mrs. Charles Hunter were of the 
numerous class who are said to be born for 
society—who advance through it with a sort 
of swimming rather than a walking motion, 
Such glide in and out, very well oiled, be- 
tween all the different groups, and every one 
pronounces them charming. Indeed, one 
might envy their exceptional position, occu- 
pying a position analogous to that of a belle 
at a ball; and like the lilies of the field, they 
seemed not to have the trouble of sewing or 
spinning, but dined from home and went on 
visits to country houses for three-quarters 
of the year. Yet they were what Mrs, For- 
ager would have contemptuously called “ poor 
famished creatures,’”? being supposed to 
have but four or five hundred a year, or 
even less; but when people arc thus support- 
ed by their friends, it becomes easy to live 
on a very little. 

Mr. Charles Hunter owed this to his own 
happy manner, and to his wife’s singing 
“*Gin a body meet a body,’’ in a very able 
and lifelike manner, giving a careful native 
pronunciation to the word “boody.” This 
defence of some little amatory impropriety 
was imperishably associated with her; and 
with it, more happy than many a public sing- 
er, she secured her almost daily bread, rich 
dishes, champagne, etc., and lodgings for 
weeks at atime. There are many of these 
wandering Willies about, male and female, 
who thus earn what may be calculated at 
worth some two or three hundred a year. 
Her husband was on system one of her great- 
est admirers, being always enrapt in delight 
when the “ boody”’ met, or kissed, or other- 
wise welcomed the person who was coming 
through the rye; but what secured him board 
and lodging was the proprietorship of a cer- 
tain Lord Degunter, the absolute fee of whom 
seemed to be literally vested in him. 

Of this nobleman, his seat in the country 
as well as his town-house, his private affuirs, 
his tradesmen, cash, he appeared to have 
complete disposal; and by always having a 
letter from him in his pocket, and by having 
just come from, or being on the eve of going 
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down to, Degunter, he came to be considered 
as a portion of that nobleman, his adminis- 
trator, heir and assign. At Degunter he had 
his private room; through Degunter he ob- 
tained other noblemen and gentlemen; and 
without any qualification of position, genius, 
or ability, beyond easy manners and a de- 
lightful self-confidence (assisted, of course, 


by the “ boody’’), he was extremely popular, 
especially with the ladies. 

He it was who now took Tom mysteriously 
aside, as for some important communication, 
and said, ‘* Delighted! it is the right thing to 
do, and I admire you for it.’”” The lad pres- 
ently glided round to the ladies with compli- 
ments and jests, and was greeted with smiles, 
Now arrived, with a rustling as of falling 
leaves on a windy day, Mr. and Mrs, Forager, 
and the charming Lucy, blushing and with 
drooping eyes, whom Ned Burton advanced 
to meet with a specially tender and hearty 
manner, Mr. Forager, a gentlemanly and 
reserved person, followed unnoticed at the 
close. Tom felt as if he was in a dream; 
indeed, there was something in the looks and 
smiles of all the faces about him that sug- 
gested the peculiar atmosphere of a wedding- 
day. 

Mrs, Forager, resplendent in a rich blue 
satin, which the riches of her proper person 
seemed to overflow in billows, was volubly 
confidential with the host. She was received 
in a new character now, and considered that: 
the happy result was fairly owing to her own 
exertions, The dinner was on a festival 
scale, the family plate, of which she com- 
placently took stock, glittering on buffet and 
board. 

It was towards the close, when the repast 
had been cleared away, that Mr, Charles 
Hunter, who was considered to do everything 
with the most charming apropos, rose to 
make a few observations, saying as he did so, 
that he was sure that what he was about to 
do, though a little foreign to what was ob- 
served on such occasions, would be but an 
interpretation of what was in every one’s 
heart.”’” Though personally he went about a 
good deal, and his friends were kind enough 
to give him opportunities of seeing their do- 
mestic hearths, it had rarely been his lot to 
take part in so interesting and touching a 
proceeding as the present. They all knew of 
what character it was. They were all neigh- 
bors, friends—warm friends. They all felta 
thrill of happiness when the happiness of his 
dear host and hostess was concerned, That 
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was the point he was coming to. Circum- 
stances of a peculiar character had placed 
their friend, whom he might be privileged to 
call to his face what he was affectionately 
called bebind his back—Ned Burton—in an 
important and exceptional position; and no 
man, in his poor judgment, filled it with 
more honor to himself or delight to his 
friends, That position proved the love, trust 
and appreciation of others who were far 
away. That our dear friend, Ned Burton, 
with his amiable lady, might long live to 
adorn that position, and rule as he had done 
at Abbeylands, was, he knew, the wish dear- 
est to all their hearts, 

This speech was considered a model of 
feeling and iact, and produced a warm glow 
of gushing affection all round the table. Ev- 
ery one felt a sort of emotion, and honest 
Ned Barton returned thanks with feeling, 
and a “ May God bless you all!” He said 
that as to his own position, which his friend 
alluded to, no one more than himself regret- 
ted the continued absence of ‘his dear broth- 
er, whose place his unworthy self held that 
day. He supposed that it was useless pro- 
testing that time of day; his brother wished 
him to be there, and he was there; and, in 
fact, he might say that both looked on them- 
selves as trustees and administrators for the 
young and happy couple down there, on 


- whom it must ultimately devolve in the 


course of nature. All he could say was, he 
would do his best, for the rest of his life, to 
merit the good opinion of the dear friends he 
saw about him. 

There were a few more speeches, and then 
the ladies went into the handsome drawing- 
rooms. The same indescribable tone was 
diffused over all—the soft light, the pleasant 
faces, the congratulatory air. 

Every one was, or affected to be, happy. 
Mrs, Forager’s eyes—the billows surging over 
the blue dress as she sat on the ottoman— 
wandered with pride to the older Burtons, 
who from squares and ovals looked down on 
the new connection, Ned Burton had taken 
her on an expedition with her daughter and 
Tom, to show her the boudoir which, newly 
and resplendently furnished, was to be Lucy’s 
for the future. 

Indeed, the night was, for the little girl 
herself, one Arabian Night’s Entertainment, 
and though her heart was not much affected 
by these things, they became fairly like 
background for the figures in the centre. 
The presents, the diamond earrings and 


brooch with which it was insisted she should 
be invested for the night, the smiling hom- 
age of all, the almost affectionate tenderness 
of her future father-in-law, even Mr. Hun- 
ter’s “‘ graceful’? speeches, all this made it 
for her like a dream. 

To Ned Burton and his family, it seemed 
as though on this night their possession of 
the old home and its splendor had for the 
first time received public recognition and 
confirmation, 

Of course, on such an occasion, the 
“ boody”’ that wished to be so gallantly treat- 
ed in the rye made her rather sophistical de- 
fence; and Mrs. Hunter, in honor of the fes- 
tival, put forth extra powers, Never was 
she so arch, so pouting, so demure, so confi- 
dential with the keys of the piano; and her 
husband, for whom it was now about the 
fifteen-hundredth time of repetition, listened 
with that delighted air of interest in which 
he never failed. The attention really an- 
swered for a claque, or that covering which 
the orchestra supplies where an ancient so- 
prano is weak on a high note; for where a 
husband is seen tw listen to his wife’s per- 
formance with all the rapt attention due toa 
first performance, and gravely shaking his 
head at whoever whispers, people think that 
there must te some charm in gifts which, 
though antiquated, can never flag with such 
aconstant admirer. It was admitted that 
the performer had never gone through the 
rye, or defended general osculation, with 
such piquancy or success, 

It soon came to eleven o’clock, when the 
pleasant doctor and rollicking-eyed Phelps 
had to depart. The Foragers were to walk 
home—Lucy, of course, attended by her 
lover; Mrs. Forager casting a look of pride 
at the handsome stairs and hall, and perhaps 
assuring herself of much delightful residence 
if this charming abode. There was a little 
brass lantern for family use, which Tom 
lighted; and giving his arm to his Lucy, set 
forth down the little private path; Mr. For- 
ager and his lady following. It was a moon- 
light night, and the rays dappled the path 
before the steps of the “ happy pair.’”’ 

* * * * * 

Almost at the same moment, Billings the 
railway porter was tramping along the high 
road from the station with a tawny-colorea 
envelop in his pocket, for the speedy delivery 
of which he knew he should be handsomely 
rewarded. He arrived at Abbeylands about 
twelve o’clock, when Ned and his wife were 
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in the deserted drawing-room, talking placid- 
ly over the happy scenes of that night. The 
immediate subject of their conversation was 
Lucy’s boudoir. “In fact, my dear,” said 
Ned, “I think the best and simplest thing 
would be what they do in France—throw 
down the west wall altogether, and build a 
small quarter for the happy pair. Give them, 
in short, a place of their own, which they 
can hold until I go under, when I suppose 
they must be welcome to this.” 

Mrs. Burton was ruminating abstractedly. 

“Tt always seems to me so odd,” she said, 
“about your brother giving up this place, 
one of the loveliest in England: it is incom- 
prehensible.”’ 

“ Not to me,” he answered. “ I compre- 
hend, He knows what the woman would be 
capable of if they came home; he has great 
love for me, and he would not expose us to 
her vengeance.” 

“ Vengeance, my dear old Ned! is not that 
a very old story now?” 

“ She has never forgiven me, or any of us. 
—What’s that?” 

The sound of the hall-bell was heard, In 
a moment the servant had brought in a taw- 
ny-colored envelop, “ Telegram for immedi- 
ate delivery,” was written outside according 
to the regular formula. Ned looked at it 
with a sort of dull awe, timorous, uncertain 
whether he should open it. His wife came 
over and looked at it without speaking. It 
seemed like a torpedo which both were 
afraid even to touch, 

“Why, what on earth does this mean?” 
said Ned, impatiently, and almost at once 
tore it open. He read, and the wife read 
over his shoulder: 


“Algiers, 

“ We have some wonderful news for you. 
Lydia this morning gave birth to a son and 
heir, quite unexpectedly. Mother and child 
are both doing well. Iam overjoyed, as you 
may imagine, but will take due care of you 
and yours, We shall come home to Abbey- 
lands as soon as she is fit to travel. Will 
write by this post.” 


As they made out this last word, they 
heard the voice of Tom under the windows, 
singing, as he returned with his lantern, 

Poor disinherited Tom! 


CHAPTER IV. 


THE night of almost agony that followed 
in that house of Abbeylands, on the receipt 
of that fatal telegram, may be conceived. The 
disinherited family seemed to themselves as 
though they had lost all, and had now to be- 
gin the world afresh. But this was only a 
morbid and overstrained view, produced by 
the cruel and fatal shock, the bitter and sud- 
den awakening from the delightful dream in 
which they had been indulging. In vain 
they said to themselves, “After all, we had 
no right to count on this reversion, we ought 
to be glad that this good brother.who has 
been so kind and generous, and who intend- 
ed to be yet more kind and generous, has 
now found his reward. It is only in the 
proper course of things that he should look 
to having an heir, to whom his estates should 
descend. It is unworthy that we should 
feel more than the first pangs of disappoint- 
ment. We should try and rejoice in what 


' must make him so happy.” 


Still, as may be imagined, reasoning is not 
to be applied to such cases; and there was a 
cruel dramatic propriety of effect in the coup, 
which made it doubly mortifying. The festi- 
val of that night, the congratulations, the fic- 
titious certainty which seemed to have been 
imparted to their position, these elements 
made this sudden reverse more poignant and 
unendurable. After nearly twenty years of 
enjoyment, a sort of prescription seemed to, 
give them a title, and that length of time 
made it appear as though they were deprived 
of something that belonged to them, 

Yet, after all, setting apart this metaphysi- 
cal view, there was much to comfort them. 
Their brother, generous and just, even from 
his pure satisfaction at what had befallen 
bim, was certain to take care that they should 
suffer as little as possible from the ehange. 
As Mrs. Burton urged again and again 
through that weary night, striving to comfort 
her poor Ned, he would be lavish in his gen- 
erosity. But Ned sat there not able to raise 
his head, without speaking, and utterly 
crushed by the blow that had fallen upon 
them. 

Strange to say, their son, Tom the disin- 
herited, took the matter easily enough, 
“We shall do very well,” he said, “I dare 
say. After all, we had no right to assume 
that this was to go on permanently, I am 
sure you and mother wanted but few luxu- 
ries for yourself; it was always of us you 
were thinking.” 
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“Yes, Tom,”’ said his father, bitterly, “ it 
was my prayer and hope that you would one 
day have all this place. It was not my fault 
if I believed that you would. They led me 
on, and surely any one after going on nearly 
twenty years might naturally think so; and 
I dare say there’s some jugglery in it still. 
That devil of a woman, I know, has never 
forgiven me, and would do us an ill turn if 
she could.” 

“Not she, Ned, and she couldn’t. I must 
only work my way with Lucy, and to tell 
you the truth, I shall be very glad to have to 
do something for my living instead of being 
an idle gentleman, Besides, this telegram is 
not very communicative. Let us wait for a 
few days until the letter comes, it will be 
time enough then to talk about the matter.” 
He gave his mother much comfort by his 
cheery manner, and his advice seemed sensi- 
ble. But his father shook his head. 

It was determined to wait for the letter be- 
fore communicating the news to any one, 
even to the Foragers. Though this might 
seem good policy, the necessity for acting a 
part that it induced was yet more painful, 
especially (he having to listen to, and enter 
into, Mrs. Forager’s delighted forecastings 
and auticipations of living at Abbeylands, 
She was shrewd enough, however, to see that 
there was a cloud over the family, and that 
the enthusiasm of the festival night had 
greatly abated. But she set it down to quite 
another reason, and picking out the lady of 
the house as the most likely agent, assumed 
that the family were trying to get the young 
man out of the business; and with some 
alarm she began to get ready to encounter 
this new state of affairs. Poor soul! it was 
not the first time that she had to do battle 
for a prize secured with infinite pains and 
labor. 

After ten dreary days had gone by, arrived 
the letter. In this fashion did Mr. Burton 
write: 

“My DEAR BROTHER :—I sent you a tele- 
gram announcing the blessing which has been 
sent to us, and I am now glad to be able to 
write that mother and child are doing admi- 
rably. He is a fine young boy, strong and 
cries lustily, I am in such spirits, and they 
tell me I look five years younger. Lydia is 
everything I could wish, indeed, I never can 
forget the way she has borne all this. 

“Now as to our plans. She will soon be 
able to be moved, and is up to-day. She has 
expressed a wish that we should go and stay 
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for a time at Abbeylands, and indeed it is 
only right that our young heir should spend 
some of his early days in the air of the old 
place, and should be seen by the tenants, I 
am afraid you will think we want to inter- 
fere with you and yours, but you must not 
think of stirring yet. I know that you and 
Lydia never did hit it off, but you will now 
see that it is best to let bygones be bygones, 
and all these old differences disappear. As 
for Tom, I will take care of him just as be- 
fore; and anything I can do for you, my dear 
Ned, you may depend on me to do, I shall 
take care of you all as farasI can, Give Miss 
Lucy my congratulations, I am sure Tom 
will make her happy. Lydia is so well to- 
day, and so eager to get home, that I should 
not be surprised if we started within the 
week, Iwill ask you, therefore, to get some 
rooms ready for us, But do not inconveni- 
ence yourself in any way. 

“ Always yours, my dear brother, 


“ JoHN Burton.” 


Ned Burton read this document slowly 
aloud to the family. ‘“ There,” he said, after 
a pause; “there is our order of ejectment, 
Turned out on the world at my age; God 
help us! And the mortification before the 
neighbors !’’ 

“No, no, dear,” said his wife; “surely he 
says it will make no difference, All will go 
on as before. And he says he will take care 
of Tom.”’ 

“Tt’s no use disguising the thing from our- 
selves—he is trying to break the fall. We 
must go—at once,”’ 

*“ Ned is right,” said Tom; “it is a polite 
turnout, But there is nothing so dreadful— 
except, indeed, the mortification. Uncle 
Burton will do all he can for us, and there is 
no compliment in accepting it, as this sudden 
business gives us a claim on him.,’’ 

“ He has nothing to do with it!’ said Ned, 
vehemently, “nothe. Itis this wicked schem- 
ing adventuress. It is part of the deep long 
game she has been playing. She wants to 
ruin me, and with me, us all,’’ 

“ My dear Ned,” said his son, “ nothing of 
the kind; that is too old a story now, and 
forgotten long ago. We must conciliate her, 
and, as uncle says, let bygones be bygones.” 

**T teli you I know better, and you will see 
that what I say will come true. She has been 
only biding her time. She told me once that 
she kad an account to settle, but that it 
might stand over.” 
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“But why ?” said his son, curiously; “ you 
never injured her beyond opposing her mar- 
riage, and she succeeded in spite of your 
opposition.” 

“Tt was not so much that,” said Ned, look- 
ing on the ground; “there was more, I be- 
haved stupidly and revengefully, I fear. I 
ought to have let it alone when the mischief 
was done. It was malignant of me, I own 
it.”’ 

“But what do you mean, father? Let us 
know the worst, You never told us this 
before.” 

“‘ Because [ foolishly believed in all those 
speeches, that bygones were to be bygones, 
Remember, I tell you, that this is but the 
beginning, and only a part of a scheme, and 
she has delayed it the longer to make us feel 
it more bitterly. I never told you, even,” he 
said, turning to his wife; “ but listen to what 
happened then, and you will judge her as I 
do.” The major then gave a short account 
of what took place at the time of his broth- 
er’s marriage, and of which what follows is 
an abstract. 


CHAPTER V. 


Every one had looked upon Mr. Burton of 
Abbeylands as a confirmed old bachelor. 
Therefore, when news of his intended mar- 
riage came home to that place it was a com- 
pletesurprise, The young ladies of the dis- 
trict, the five daughters of the clergyman,the 
disengaged girls of several squires, had all 
fondly clung to the hope that the prize would 
sooner or later be drawn by one of their party, 
and as Mr. Burton grew older their chances 
were considered to be improving. 

It soon got abroad that the lady selected 
was aclergyman’s daughter of some attrac- 
tions, and this added bitterness to the disap- 
pointment, for it proved that there had been 
reasonable grounds for the local calculations. 
Had it been a lady of title or great wealth, 
the disappointed would have been perfectly 
satisfied. By-and-by it was known that old 
Mr. Burton, as he was now called, was about 
to “make a fool of himself;’ “had been 
taken in,’ and that the chosen lady was no 
other than a governess whom he had met 
with in a respectable family, 

Such was the palatable news that reached 
Ned Burton, then quartered in some garrison 
town of the kingdom, It filled him with an- 
ger and mortification. He firmly believed 
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that his poor brother’s natural good-nature 
and chivalry had been imposed upon, and 
that pity and loyalty, when he was once en- 
gaged, made him hold to the engagement, 
Ned, who was then captain, was convinced 
in his soul that John Burton was in this con- 
dition, and only wanted the support of a firm 
mind and the brother he was fond of, to be 
rescued from this snare, 

Then came indignation and even fury. He 
pictured to himself his brother as tortured 
miserably, and longing to be free. On this, 
he actually set out, determined to strain ev- 
ery nerve in the cause. 

He had ascertained that the lady’s name 
was Lydia Irving, and with some difficulty 
discovered that of the family with whom she 
had been staying. He went straight to them, 
and heard their accounc of her, which justi- 
fied his suspicions, They had no serious 
charges to bring against her, save that she 
had deceived them in some matters, was cold, 
vindictive and intriguing. Mr. Burton had 
been staying at the same hotel with them at 
Wiesbaden, and she had laid herself out to 
attract him. Mr. Burton, who had been very 
intimate with them, had suddenly grown 
cold; while she had become very careless in 
her duties, and wanting in respect. They 
had been obliged to tell her that she must 
leave their service; but this had been done 
without anger. The same day Mr. Burton 
came, and with a trembling voice and ex- 
cited manner said that he had come to let 
them know that, however they might.choose 
to treat a poor helpless girl, she was not as 
unfriended as they mightsuppose. In future 
he would be her protector and friend, and he 
insisted on knowing the reason of the “ ca- 
price’ that could turn out upon the world a 
poor girl who had been their faithful drudge 
80 long. 

The lady who was at the head of the fam- 
ily, with due dignity, declined to enter on the 
matter with him in such a tone, which, in- 
deed, their acquaintance did not justify. 
The governess had not yet left them, and her 
behaviour during the short time that she re- 
mained was infinitely contemptuous and de- 
fiant. She told them that she had too long 
put up with their tyranny, and that, thank 
Heaven! she was now free from them, and 
would be quite as good a lady as any of them, 
Perhaps even the day might come when she 
would be able to repay them. She would 
never forget their treatment. Parents, chil- 
dren, servants—she had a little account with 
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each, All this was spoken with a white face, 
and darkling brow, and compressed lip. They 

saw that this sense of injury had been all 

this time rankling within her, and was no 
sudden outbreak. The family, who had re- 
ally tried to treat her justly and indulgently, 
could only think that her brain bad been a 
little excited by the sudden turn of fortune, 
and merely wished to be rid of her with as 
little delay as possible, 

In this state of things the captain arrived. 
He went to his brother’s rooms first, and 
found that he was absent. He then walked 
down to those of the family whose governess 
the future wife had been. He told them his 
business bluntly, spoke of the disgrace and 
misery that was certain to attend this step. 
“T am convinced,” he said, “that she is an 
adventuress, and has imposed on my brother. 
But, by Heaven, I am determined to expose 
her. Who is she? What do you know of 
her?” 

They told him that, after their treatment 
by Mr. Burton, they were not inclined to in- 
terfere in the affair, but would let matters 
take their course. Ned’s honest manner, 
however, and his genuine distress, aided pos- 
sibly by the little human weakness of desir- 
ing to punish the offender, made them more 
communicative, and they told him they had 
recently begun to suspect that she was not 
what she had represented herself to them. 
Her story had been that she was the daugh- 
ter of a clergyman, whose second wife made 
home very unhappy, and that she had in fact 
been driven to earn her bread by the unen- 
durable treatment she had received. For 
proof of this she wished reference to be made, 
not to the clergyman, but to the doctor’s and 
some other leading families, who had vouched 
for her in the handsomest way. They bad 
recently met some one from the district, who 
had described some matters that did not 
quite agree with her account; and her own 
singular behaviour had made this suspicion 
almost a certainty. 

The captain, who at this time of his life 
was hasty and impetuous, flew away to look 
for his brother, and found him walking with 
a lady and gentleman, the former of whom 
his instinct told him was the governess. Withb- 
out preface he told his brother that he must 
not take this foolish step; that he was im- 
posed upon. “ This lady is not what she 
pretends to be; she has deceived other peo- 
ple.” 
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“You must not speak of her that way in 
my presence; I will not listen to such slan- 
ders 

“ This is the old story,’’ said she, fixing her 
eye steadily on the accuser; “I told you 
something of the kind would be certain to 
be brought up.” 

“You did, and you have borne too much 
of this sort of thing already. Ned, you mean 
well, but it is not fair to this lady, and you 
are too much of a gentleman, I know, to 
persist.”’ 

“ You are infatuated,’’ said Ned, warmly: 
“your eyes are blinded to the truth.” 

“And therefore,’ said she, coldly, “ you 
had better not interfere. Go your way and 
leave us to ours,” 

“My dear Ned, you mean well, but we 
cannot tolerate your interference here. You 
owe apologies to this lady.” 

“*T owe it to her to justify what I have said, 
and that is all the apology I can make,” 

He instantly conceived the idea of finding 
out the clergyman and his family whose 
daughter she was supposed to be. He set off 
without letting his brother know of his de- 
sign, and the following day was in England, 
and in the drawing-room of the parsonage, 
receiving from the clergyman a tittle biogra- 
phy of his daughter. She was dead—had 
died two or three years before—did not get 
on with her stepmother, and being a little per- 
verse, had gone to be a governess, She had 
black hair—the other had brown. She was 
tall—the adventuress was short. The latter, 
having the same name had no doubt taken 
advantage of this condition of affairs and 

passed herself off as the clergyman’s daughter, 

With this intelligence Ned hastened back 
ané sought an interview with bis brother and 
intended. He related all that he knew, but 
made no impression, The lady looked at 

Ned and said: 

“You have again failed. You are my en- 
emy,and I knowit. Now Iam your enemy 
and you shall some day feel that I can hate 
equally as strong as yourself, Now leave us 
in peace for we do not desire your presence.’ 

[TO BE CONTINUED.] 
TYPES OF HEAVEN. 


Exhibit on thy dress, whene’er they bloom, 
The buttercup and daisy. They will be 
The types of heaven, and holier than the plum e 
A hero wears, and they will preach to thee 
Of how the sun and showers drop favors 
ceaselessly.—EDWIN HENRY BURRINGTON. 
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Christmas stars hung overhead; 
Christmas orisons were said. 
From the great cathedral tower 
Slowly tolled the parting hour; 
From the bell-tower, snow enshrined, 
Christmas bells their rhythms chimed, 
Christmas lights afar were swung 
Where the rich old carvings hung, 
Mid high arches dark and gray— 
Relics of a later day— 

Christmas lights with dusky sweep, 
Midst the nitches dark and deep, 
Midst the columns old and grand, 
Round the altar’s graven stand; 
Dusky lights that seemed to tell 
Something of a sacred spell; 
Christmas lights that swept the air, 
Carrying witchery everywhere. 

Here a knight in armor dressed; 
There a youth in courtly vest; 

Here again a maiden knelt— 

Jewels at her brow and belt. 
Wrapped and shrouded figures old, 
Marked the cross, the rosary told. 
Wrapped and shrouded from the light, 
Hands uplifted to the night; 

Furrows deepened, frenzied eye 
Marking not the passer-by; 

Near him, with her tender fave, 
Faded, pale, a child of grace, 

Folding tight the little hands, 
Nestling closer till the strands 

Of the old man’s silver hair 

Mingle with the golden there, 

Just a beam of dusky light 

Falling from the arch’s height 

On the silver and the gold, 

On the frenzied face and old; 

On the faded, fainting face 

Of the little child of grace. 

Muffied figures loitered past, 
Bending to the Christmas blast; 
Maiden with the jewels bound, 

Youth in courtly vestments found, 
Koight in all his armor dressed 
Paused, then passed amid the rest,— 
Paused, one glance aside to fling, 


One quick glance—what chance could 


bring 
Such frenzied eye, such faded cheek, 
Such anguish that the pale lips speak,— 
What tale was to the passer told 
By silver twined with rumpled gold? 


One by one cathedral lights 
Flickered and were gone; the rites 
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And the orisons all past, 
Christmas chimes were still at last. 
Now and then arose to die 

Echoes of the passer-by. 

Echoes some of heavy feet, 

Some that trod the weary street 
Sad'y, some more quick and light, 
Gladdening as the Christmas night. 
But the old cathedral told 
Legends, as the echoes rolled; 
Told of centuries old and gray, 
Legends of the far away; 

Still in silence, cold and pale, 
Heeding not the boding tale; 
Heeding not the echo’s fall— 

Light of stars along the wall; 
Marking not that all had passed, 
Prayers and saints, the very last; 
Marking not the grating jar, 

Clang of dropping bolt and par; 
Heeding not the frozen place, 
Pleading yet the upturned face, 
Nothing caught the frenzied eye; 
Nothing caught the ear, till nigh, 
Whispered very low, there fell 
Words that startled as a knell. 

* Father, I am tired; not cold, 

Let me sleep; and may I hold, 
Keep you, closer? I am warm, 
Let me sleep, there is no storm.” 

In the tattered cloak he wore, 
Close he wrapped her, raised once more 
Eye of frenzy. hands of bone, 
Murmured but a stifled tone, 
Bowed again the child to fold, 
Mingling silver with the gold. 
Through the dim cathedral isles; 
On the silent frozen tiles; 

On the crumbling sculptures old, 
Morning flings ber glory cold: 
Flings it on an upturned face, 
Silent, frozen in its place; 

On pale bony hands that fold 
Something in their clasp 80 cold: 
On a stony, childish brow, 
Peaceful in its stillness now; 

On the silver and the gold 

Twining fondly as of old! 

Who could part the frozen hands? 
Who could part the shining strands— 
Gleaming in the morning gold ? 
Who the tightened clasp unfold ? 
Still as though they never wept; 
Silent as the marble, slept 

The Beggars of the Christmas night 
Beneath the morning's golden light, 
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“ Yes, let the eagle change his plume, 
The leaf its hue, the flower its bloom; 
But ties around that heart were spun, 
Which would not—could not be undone.” 


“ is she?” “Can anyone tell me 
who she is? or where she came from ?” 

These questions were made in rapid succes- 
sion by several young men who were lounging 
on the veranda of a fashionable boarding- 
house at —— Springs. I was seated some- 
what apart from the speakers, my feet ele- 
vated upon the balustrade, cigar between my 
lips, enjoying “‘ Rutledge.” 

By the way, I might just as wel! remark 
here as elsewhere, that if I had written 
“ Rutledge,” which, of course, I am capable 
of, I should have placed my name in full— 
“ Henry P. Westbrook, Esq., aged 26, Rich- 
mond on the James.”’ Butas ’tis, one is left 
to conjecture and puzzle over the mystery, 
whether the author be man or woman, old or 
young, dark or fair, handsome or homely, 
These thoughts, together with many others, 
were running through my brain, as I puffed 
away at my Havana, removing it now and 
then, and permitting a cloud of blue shadowy 
smoke to envelop me. I was just emerging 
from one of those blue billowy clouds when 
I was startled by the questions made above, 
is she?” etc, 

Pushing my broad-brimmed straw from 
over my eyes, I looked up, and the same ques- 
tion puzzled my own brain for a moment— 
*Who was she?” Then [looked again; noted 
the tall slim figure clad in deepest mourning; 
the pale classic face; thin, almust colorless 
lips; the dark, dark eyes with their drooping 
lashes; the black rippling hair beneath the 
sombre crape bonnet; and recollection came 
upon me ina moment, I knew her! 

“Tsay, Westbrook, come out of cloudland 
and tell a fellow who she is, if you know!’ 
was chorused by several voices, as the dark- 
robed figure passed slowly down the pleasant 
tree-bordered promenade. 

I leaned forward over the balustrade in 
order to get a better view of the graceful 
form. Yes, it was Constance Adair, and my 
mind travelled with lightning rapidity over 
the past, and memories came crowding thick 
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and fast; tears gathered in my eyes, and I 
murmured below my breath, “‘ God bless her! 
Thank him for a true constant woman!’ 

“ Westbrook—I say, Westbrook! can’t you 
eulighten us poor mortals as to who that pale 
mysterious nun-clad ‘ Sister of Mercy’ may 
be?” broke harshly upon my ears, rousing 
me from my reverie, I arose from my loung- 
ing attitude, picked up my book, which had 
fallen to the floor, and approaching the group 
of noisy revellers, remarked, ‘* Yes, I can en- 
lighten you as to who that lady is. She is 
one of the few true and constant women who 
walk this earth; a true pure woman; her 
name is Constance Adair.’”’ And turning 
away from their serious faces—grown sud- 
denly so from my grave face and strange 
words—I walked toward the flight of stone 
steps, intending to take an afternoon stroll, 
when a lady, suddenly approaching, caused 
me to step back upon the veranda, and wait 
until she should pass. Her keen gray eyes 
scanned the group of young loungers, and 
she curled her lip haughtily as she swept 
past. 
Who in the deuce is she?’ “ Westbrook, 
do tell a fellow, if youknow!” “ Don’t keep 
us in suspense!’ ‘* Why don’t you speak?” 
again chorused the voices; and several raised 
themselves from their lounging attitudes, 
and looked eagerly after the fast retreating 
figure. 

She walked with the same quick sweeping 
pace as of ok1; with her walking-dress caught 
up, and cast over her left arm. I had rec- 
ognized her at the first glance. There was 
no mistaking that sinister yet fascinating 
face, with its large mouth, keen gray eyes, 
jutting brows, and low forehead, with its 
bands of jetty hair, set beneath a white and 
black tulle bonnet, with its trimmings of 
crimson roses, and clusters of golden wheat. 
Ten years had not changed you in the least, 
Irene Carlisle, 

**T do believe you are lost in admiration, 
wonder or fear, I can’t well say which, 
Prince. Come, be a good fellow, and tell us 
who she is!’ And my chum, Fred Suther- 
land, sauntered up and linked his arm in 
mine, as I stood upon the broad step, 
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“ Gentlemen, her name is Irene Cariisle.”’ 
And drawing Fred after me, we descended 
the steps, and passed down the shaded prom- 
enade together. 

We walked on in silence for some distance, 
then peering into my face with bis honest 
blue eyes, Fred asked: 

* What is it,Prince? Why do yeu look as 
if the sight of those two persons had 
awakened buried scenes? There is a strange 
light in your eye. When you spoke of the 
first lady, Constance Adair, your face was 
marked with a soft reverential light. In 
truth, it-seemed more as if you had looked 
upon some divinity than aught else. But be- 
hold the change! Another passes, and your 
telltale face betrays the feelings the second 
inspires — surprise, hatred and contempt. 
What means it all, dear chum?” And the 
great honest eyes again peered into mine. 

“?Tis true, Sutherland, that the sight of 
those two has called up past events—events 
of ten long years ago—when I was a mere 
boy of sixteen,” 

“ Tell me of them, will you not ?—that is, 
if you can trust me; but I know you have no 
fears in that respect.”’ 

“ No, none whatever. But’tis no ‘ blood- 
and-thunder’ story, no thrilling romance, 
only several events connected with our own 
family and those two, by which events the 
character of Constance Adair and Irene Car- 
lisle are fully portrayed. But if you wish to 
hear of those events, I will willingly relate 
them to you in my imperfect way.” 

“Indeed, I should like much to hear you 
relate them, chum, in your ‘ imperfect way.’ 
Let us sit here while you give me the story.” 
And he drew me down upon one of the low 
basket-like seats beneath the thick foliage of 
laurel trees, in a secluded corner of the wind- 
ing promenade, 

A July sunset was flooding the earth, cast- 
ing a network of dark lines and golden ar- 
rows about us, as the rays pierced the thick 
boughs overhead. It was a lovely scene—a 
bewitching hour of a beautiful day. Richly- 
dressed promenaders flitted here and there, 
in and out among the trees, taking their after- 
noon walk to the springs, which were but a 
stone’s throw from us. Gay laughter and 
jests floated out on the summer air, and the 
sweet strains of ‘Atalanta Waltz,” played by 
a band on the veranda of an opposite board- 
ing-house, came, mellowed by the distance, 
to us in our retreat. 

It was just the hour for telling and hearing 
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astory. The life, and love, and beauty around 
but gave an added charm to both the speaker 
and the listener, and sitting there, with the 
July day wedding itself unto the night, this 
is the story I related to Fred Sutherland: 

I shall say but little concerning my own 
family, simply this: My father was a wealthy 
Virginia planter. His wife, our mother, had 
died five years prior to the time of which I 
speak, leaving him, bereaved and desolate, 
with three small children, of which I was the 
eldest, being eleven years old. My father, 
who had formerly been gay, frank and talk- 
ative, became gloomy, morose and taciturn, 
He never noticed his children ; they were left 
entirely to the care of his housekeeper. At 
length, when I was about sixteen, my sisters, 
Annie and Bessie, who were nearing their 
twelfth and fourteenth birthdays, suddenly 
awoke to the fact that they were very defi- 
cient in some respects, and gathered courage 
sufficient to go to our father and beg his con- 
sent to their having a governess, He very 
readily assented; and sending an advertise- 
ment to the city, soon had the satisfaction of 
receiving several letters in reference to the 
situation, but none seemed to please him so 
much as one from Miss Constance Adair; 
and having exchanged several letters with 
her, the time of her arrival was appointed, 
and a few days later our father went to Rich- 
mond for her. Well do I remember how we 
three sat on the piazza in the fast gathering 
twilight, and wondered and conjectured as to 
how Miss Adair would look; how tall she 
would be, the color of her eyes and hair, and 
if she would be handsome or homely, 

At last we heard the rattling of wheels, and 
in a few minutes the carriage came up the 
driveway, and the coachman reined his 
horses before the door. My father, with all 
his old Virginia grace and courtesy, slowly 
descended from the carriage, and assisted a 
tall elegant figure to alight, and conducting 
her with all due gallantry up the broad flight 
of steps, introduced her to the three little 
figures grouped there in the moonlight. 

A small white hand was extended, a sweet 
voice pronounced the usual words of greet- 
ing; and still led by our father, she was con- 
ducted into the pleasant family sitting-room, 
followed by Annie, Bessie and myself. Annie 
—a tall beautiful girl, with dark brown hair 
and eyes—being the oldest of the two sisters, 
offered to relieve Miss Adair of her bonnet 
and wrappings. *Twas in the latter part of 


September, and a bright wood-fire was burn- 
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ing in the large old-fashioned fireplace; and 
the tall silver candlesticks —heirlooms in the 


family—bore their bright burners of pure 


waxen candles, Everything looked cheerful 
and cosy, and Miss Adair smiled sweetly, as, 
relieved of her hat and cloak, she came fur- 
ward into the bright light. 

How beautiful she was! Pure, stately and 
pale—the perfect type of a lovely and beauti- 


ful woman, I gazed upon her in speechless 


admiration, and then and there vowed that I 
would never marry unless I could win Con- 
stance Adair, or one as beautiful as herself, 
for my bride. Not more than twenty times 
had autumn borne its rich and varied fruits 
for her, not more than twenty springs fanned 


her cheek with their perfumed breath, The 


soft sighing of autumn leaves among the 
trees, or the low patter of summer rain upon 
the roof, could not equal the low musical 
rhythm of her voice. 

Pardon me, dear chum, if my voice be 
broken, for Ican never mention that evening 


without a choking of the voice and flooding 


of the eyes with tears. 

From that hour, boy as I was, she was set 
apart in my heart of hearts—a love as pure as 
that of the angels grew in my soul for the 
beautiful governess of my sisters, Constance 
Adair. Constance! How appropriate the 
name! 

Why linger over the days that followed— 
days fraught with happiness and glorious 
sunshine for me? In the early morning, be- 
fore study hours, in company with Annie and 
Bessie, we roamed through the grove, gath- 
ering nuts and bright colored autumn leaves, 
In the thickening gloom of the autumn twi- 
light, we gathered around the fire in the 
pleasant sitting-room, and while the leaping 
and dancing flames caused the shadows to 
play “‘hide-and seek” upon the walls, we 
made merry with stories, jests and laughter, 
How I loved to call forth that low merry 
laugh, so like the musical tinkle of some sil- 
very cascade! Then again, when at my re- 
quest she seated herself at the harp, and 
brought forth such strains as the angels 
might love to hear, I would lie upon the 
sofa, with my hand over my eyes, apparently 
asleep, but in truth watching the snowy fin- 
gers sweeping over the golden strings, and 
painting the future with bright radiant pic- 
tures of joy and love, Strange! but I never 
thought of the disparity in our ages! O Fred! 
I was possessed of a strange hallucination 
during those long bright autumn days! Old 


Winter, with his frosts and snows, stole on 
apace. The sehooldays closed for the winter 


holidays. The rambles were given up, and 


we passed the days in preparing the little 
presents for St. Nicholas, I say we—the 
Three Graces, as I called them—were always 
engaged upon some pretty trifle; and I was 
the assistant of the three, or rather one of 
the three, holding banks of snowy and scarlet 


zephyr, or watching the dainty fingers of 


Constance Adair, weaving in and out, here 


and there, as they wound the bright skeins of 
silk into balls, stopping now and then to un- 
ravel a snarl, her delicate fingers often touch- 
ing mine; or, as we bent together over the 
unruly knot, my chestnut locks leaned ca- 


ressingly towards her raven braids, 


One morning, while thus engaged, our fa- 
ther entered the room, and seating himself in 
his large armchair, smiled benignantly upon 
our little group. He was very much changed 
in those few months. Much of his morose- 
ness and stiffness had worn off, and he often 
joined us, and entered into our enjoyments, 
Now he rubbed his hands softly, and held 
them to the ruddy blaze. 

“My children, how would you like for me 
to invite some guests here for the holidays ? 
You are very happy, I know; but young folks 
will be young folks—therefore I know you 
would enjoy having a few others here to 
make merry with you.” 

We all readily agreed ; although at the very 
moment I laughingly consented with the rest, 
a pang shot through my heart; a still small 
voice whispered, “ Farewell to happiness! 
Farewell to happiness!’ 

Several days later, the house was filled with 
merry guests. Parlor, drawing-room and 
library were given up to their amusement, 
What merry peals of laughter floated through 
the grand old rooms, and out upon the frosty 
air! 

Bright-robed figures in their rustling silks, 
and ever attended by attentive gallants, flit- 
ted here and there, now in the parlor, then in 
the drawing-room; or perhaps a group of 
three or four could be found in the grand old 
library, admiring the many rare paintings 
that adorned the walls, or examining the 
many curiosities which were scattered about 
the cabinet shelves. But those days are bur- 
ied in the past. Even the names of our guests 
have been forgotten, with the exception of 
two; those two names will ever haunt the 
chambers of my soul, for with those two is 
associated my unhappiness; Miss Irene Car- 
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lisle, the lady (should I say lady?) who 
passed the hotel as we were leaving; the 
other, Gordon Holmes, one of nature's noble- 


men. 

Miss Carlisle was the only child of our 
father’s dearest friend, and a more dangerous 
woman I never met. Acccomplished, fusci- 
nating aud wealthy, she carried hearts by 
storm wherever she chanced to be. When 
she came to “ Westbrook Haill,”’ she had sey- 


eral admirers in her train, among them Gor- 
don Holmes. For him she made her most 
becoming toilets, sung her sweetest songs, 
and displayed her graceful form at the harp, 
while she executed some thrilling and diffi- 
cult piece from the old masters, She was 


like some venomous reptile charming inno- 


cent doves, Every one was won by her with 
the exception of three—myself and two oth- 
ers, Constance Adair and Gordon Holmes. 
As for myself, I shuddered whenever she 
came near me. I could not bear her presence. 
A thrill of horror would seize me whenever 


she glided near me in her bright glowing 


robes; and in a bewitching voice called me a 
“dear good boy,’ and smoothed my curly 
head. 

The siren’s spell was broken ; her influence 
exerted in vain for Gordon—he had looked 


upon my treasure, Constance, and loved her. 
His eyes followed her every motion, and 
within their dark gray depths could be read 
the deep wild love of his heart. His firm 
mouth would quiver, and his hand would 
tremble if her dress did but touch him in 


passing. 

And Constance! Ah, I had watched her 
with an agony of grief, as, conceaied from the 
gay crowd within her favorite oriel-window, 
and thinking herself unseen, she had poured 
out her soul through her deep dark eyes; 
and a great yearning would come upon me to 
snatch my darling from the evil to come, 
and shield her with my love. Love had de- 
veloped me both physically and mentally. I 
was no longer a bey, but a man, with (as I 
imagined) a man’s strength, size and intellect ; 
I am confident of one thing: I had the pow- 
er of loving fully developed. 

It was the day before Christmas, and every 
one had merrily protested that we must have 
holly and mistletoe boughs to place over the 
doors and decorate the mantles, if we intend- 
ed to keep Christmas as our forefathers had 
kept it. So the band sallied forth, with 
merry jests and laughter, and soon entered 
the long strip of lowland or valley that ex- 


tended to the rear of the Hall. Here the 
holly grew in the greatest profusion ; and the 
white berries of the mistletoe peered cun- 


ningly through their dark green leaves from 


the top of some blasted oak. The party scat- 
tered in every direction, and the woods re- 
sounded with songs and merry laughter. 
Miss Carlisle, as usual, having exerted her 
most fascinating powers, had drawn around 
her several of the gentlemen, who had been 


enjoying the pure refreshing presence of 


Constance Adair. One by one she had en- 
ticed them away, until only Gordon Holmes 
remained. I do not count myself. I was 
her constant attendant; self-appointed, of 
course. 


At length the silvery voice of Miss Carlisle 


was heard calling with a pretty show of ti- 
midity in its tone: 

“O Mr. Holmes, please come here and get 
this cluster of mistletoe! No one else is gal- 
lant sufficient to risk his precious neck in 
such a perilous undertaking!’ 


Gordon Holmes bit his lip with evident 


vexation, and a heavy frown marred the 
beauty of his broad brow. A shade of disap- 
pointment likewise gathered upon my dar- 
ling’s fair face, as Gordon Holmes, with a 
courtly bow and a polite “‘ Excuse me, Miss 
Adair, while I attend Miss Carlisle,’’ left us 
alone together. Constance was carelessly 
picking the berries from a spray of holly, her 
eyes fixed upon the tall manly form disap- 
peating among the trees. I was watching 
her sweet face, longing to have her all to 
myself, in my wild boyish way, when a low 
exclamation from her attracted my atten- 
tion. One of the sharp holly leaves had 
pierced her delicate hand, and a drop of 
blood stained the purity of its snowy white- 
ness, I caught the beautiful hand in mine, 
and tenderly wiped away the crimson drop 
with my linen handkerchief; then, carried 
away by the wild impulse of the moment, I 
crushed my lips passionately upon the frail 
little hand lying within my strong grasp. O 
heavens! I feel the exquisite thrill of happi- 
ness which surged through my being, even to 
this day, when I recall that action! A star- 
tled look came into her beautiful eyes, Her 
sweet voice faltered as she exclaimed, “O 
Prince!’ The intensity of the kiss must 
have betrayed all—my deep, wild despairing 
love—and sinking at her feet, her hand sfill 
clasped in mine, I poured out the wild wor- 
ship of my heart, 

** My poor Prince, it can never be! How I 
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pity you! But I cannot love youas you wish 
me to, my poor darling!” And disengaging 
ber hand from my impassioned clasp, she 
took my face between her velvety palms, and 
looking into my eyes with her dark sad ones, 
kissed my brow gently, tenderly, reverently, 
once, twice, thrice—such kisses as one would 
give the loved dead; and a tear, a pure crys- 
tal-like tear, fell amid my curls, She did 
not love me, but she pitied me. 

On our return, the holly and mistletoe 
were placed over the drawing-room and li- 
brary doors, ready for the night, the rule be- 
ing that each gentleman was entitled toa 
kiss from the lady he escorted into the room, 

Much merry-making was carried on until 
the band separated to prepare for tea. After 
tea we were to have several games and 
dances, according to the old Virginia style. 

My head ached, my heart ached, and ex- 
cusing myself from the merry revellers, 1 en- 
tered the library, and threw myself upon the 
sofa in the shadow of the heavy green cur- 
tains. A single astral lamp shed its mellow 
rays over theroom. From the distant parlor 


and drawing-room came the sounds of music, 
laughter and dancing. Now and then a clap- 
ping of hands, and a merrier peal of laughter 
than the rest, told more definitely than words 


that some fair one had received a kiss be- 
neath the mistletoe-bough. 

By-and-by I heard them singing, “ Under 
the mistletoe-bough,” and I lay there won- 
dering if he had kissed her! 

Presently I heard the sound of voices; 
they were nearing my retreat. ‘“ I would like 
so much to examine that passage in the 
‘Cosmos’ we were discussing last evening, 
Miss Adair!’ 

’T was the voice of Gordon Holmes; and 
before my darling could reply, he drew her 
gently in the room, and closed the door after 
them. 

*“Constance!”’ what a world of love and 
adoration he gave to that one word! “My 
Constance! we are beneath the boughs of the 
magical mistletoe! Pardon me, my love, my 
beautiful, but—” and placing his arms about 
her, he drew her gently towards him, and 
pressed his lips to hers, once, twice, thrice; 
but O how great the contrast to her kisses of 
the morning! “ You love me, my darling!’ 
And he gazed down fondly, proudly into 
those beauti(ul eyes raised so lovingly to his, 
For answer, she raised her white arms, and 
twining them about his neck, drew his proud 
head down until it rested upon her alabaster- 
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like shoulder, and her sweet voice replied, 
“Love you! Surely this cannot be love! 
worship—adoration !”’ 

With a lowcry of joy, the strong man 
caught her to his breast, and called her by 
every endearing name love offers; but the 
sweetest I heard was, “‘ My own, my darling 
wife!” 

AndI lay there so quietly, and heard it 
all! Yet my heart did not grow bitter to- 
wards her; O no! anything for my darling’s 
happiness—although at the very moment 
a presentiment filled me with a chill of sad- 
ness and gloom. 

The days wore merrily on, The old year 
was wrapping its snowy mantle about itself, 
preparatory to taking its long sleep, and the 
guests, ever ready for something new, autici- 
pated great fun watching the old year out 
and the new one in, according to the old 
Scottish method. 

On the morning of the 30th, at the distri- 
bution of the mail, Miss Carlisle received a 
letter, over which she made much merriment 
in her irresistible, bewitching way; and at 
length, turning to my father, exclaimed, in 
her winning voice: 

“Dear Mr. Westbrook, I fear that I am 
destined to be the cause of your receiving an 
uninvited and unwelcome guest beneath your 
hospitable roof; but believe me my dear sir, 
I did not invite him to come; I only wrote of 
the delightful old place, and the merry times 
we were having, and forsooth, he must take 
it for granted that he must come too. What 
shallIdo? To-morrow is the last day of the 
old year, and he writes of being here to spend 
New Year’s day with us!” And the fasci- 
nating creature pouted in a most becoming 
manner, 

“Do, Miss Carlisle! Why, welcome him 
to Westbrook Hall, of course,” replied my 
father. 

“The truth is, goud people, he is an an- 
cient admirer of your humble servant!’ 
And Miss Carlisle made us a mock courtesy, 

The next afternoon brought Mr. Wardlaw 
the friend of Miss Carlisle, He was a tall, 
dark, handsome, wicked-looking man of 
about forty, It appeared to me that he was 
very like Miss Carlisle, and that they ex- 
changed a glance full of meaning as his hand 
closed over hers in greeting. 

That evening as the guests assembled in 
the drawing-room, I noticed with surprise 
that Miss Carlisle was dressed in purest 
white—auaguificently dressed, Not an orna- 
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ment decked her person, save a coronet of 
pearls in her dark hair, a necklace and brace- 
lets of the same, 

“Why, Irene,” exclaimed the laughing 
girls, “‘ how beautiful you are to-night! You 
are dressed worthy of a bride!’ 

“That is all very well,’ returned Miss Car- 
lisle. “If we welcome the new year, one 
should be adorned as if for a bridal. For are 
we not welcoming a bride, as it were, in our 
midst?” And she turned her queenly form 
to the sofa where Gordon Holmes and my 
darling were engaged in quiet ccnversation. 

Strange! she was dressed in black. Not 
even a snowy japonica, or spray of crimson 
flowers from the geranium to relieve .the 
sombre hue of her dress! But she was beau- 
tiful—yes, lovely. 

“You are mourning for the old year, I 
presume, Miss Adair?” And there was a 
perceptible sneer in the speaker’s voice. 

“T don’t know—perhaps so!’ And the 
pure sweet face was turned to Miss Carlisle 
a moment, then withdrawn, as she continued 
her interrupted conversation with Gordon 
Holmes, 

With all the amusements that are common 
to such occasions, the hours sped swiftly on, 
and but one hour remained ‘until the death 
of one year and the birth of another. 

‘“‘ How shall we pass the remaining hour ?” 
“ Yes, what shall we do to pass the remain- 
ing hour?” exclaimed several voices, “Do 
tell us, Irene! Do tell us, Miss Carlisle! 
You know some game, do you not ?”’ 

** Let me think!’ merrily exclaimed Irene 
Carlisle. “ How would a mock marriage do, 
ladies and gentlemen ?” she exclaimed, after 
sitting very quiet for the space of several 
minutes, with her beautiful hand pressed 
over her white brow. 

“A mock-marriage! a mock-marriage!” 
And the clapping of hands and merry laugh- 
ter greeted the proposition. 

“ But who will be the bride?’ “ Who will 
act as our bride?” “ Will you?” “ Will 
you?” And one gay girl ran excitedly about 
the room, asking first one and then another, 

“There is but one in bridal costume!” 
spoke some one near the embrasure of the 
window. (I did not notice at the time who 
it was.) “ Miss Carlisle is the only one wear- 
ing an appropriate dress; let her choose her 
groom and attendants, and let the ceremony 
proceed.” (I looked in the direction of the 
voice, but saw no one, only a slight fluttering 
of the curtain, as if some one had stepped 


from the window to the balcony.) All read- 
ily agreed to the proposition made by the 
unknown voice, and Miss Carlisle was led 
from her chair by a crowd of laughing girls. 
** Now, Irene, choose your groom!” And the 
gentlemen arranged themselves in aline with 
much laughter. 

Passing down the line with languid grace, 
she extended her hand coquettishly to one, 
smiled sweetly on another, until she reached 
the last one. Gordon Holmes! To me it 
seemed as if a triumphant smile lit her face 
for a moment, but she sweetly said, ‘‘ Last, 
but not least, Mr. Holmes!’ And extending 
her fair hand, she closed her fingers over his 
arm, and drew him into the centre of the 
apartment. 

At that moment Mr. Wardlaw entered the 
room. 

“Truant!’’ cried Irene Carlisle; ‘ we shall 
certainly inflict a severe punishment upon 
you for slighting me as you have. Know 
you, Sir Truant, that Iam a bride? This is 
my groom, and these”’ (with agraceful wave 
of her hand) “are my attendants; and you 
are to perform the ceremony!’ 

A deep hush fell upon the merry band as 
the tall handsome form of Mr. Wardlaw took 
its place before the bridal party. A thrill of 
some dread—I then knew not what—passed 
through my frame; and my darling, by whose 
side I was sitting, turned deadly pale, and 
placed her hand upon myarm. As the cere- 
mony proceeded, and she heard Irene Car- 
lisle’s “I will!’ ring through the silent room, 
her head drooped upon my shoulder, and I 
passed my arm about her waist, in order to 
support her trembling form. 

The ceremony was over, The girls hast- 
ened to congratulate the bride; and the 
young gentlemen gathered about Wardlaw, 
and laughingly complimented him upon his 
pretty ceremony. 

“ By George! you repeated it as glibly as 
if you were accustomed to it!’ exclaimed a 
merry young man. 

“And I am accustomed to it!’ replied 
Wardlaw; and placing his hand into the 
breast-pocket of his coat, he drew out a pa- 
per, and walking up to Gordon Holmes, said, 
as he extended the paper to him: 

Your license, sir!” 

“Thank you,” laughed Gordon Holmes; 
* you carry it out to the very letter.’ As he 
took the folded paper, he laughingly contin- 
ued, “T’ll see if you have it all arranged 
satisfactorily,’’ 
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My eyes were riveted upon his face as he 
glanced over the now open paper. 

“ What does this mean?” He thundered 
the sentence forth as he turned fiercely upon 
Wardlaw. ‘“ What is this paper?’ he again 
demanded, gazing with burning eyes upon 
the frightened group. 

“That paper? Why, ’tis only your mar- 
riage license!’ coolly replied the gentleman 
addressed. 

“T believe Tam goingmad. Who are you, 
sir?” 

“Tam Judge Wardlaw, at your service, 
sir; employed by this lady, my cousin, and 
your wife—Mrs. Holmes!’ And the man 
laughed sneeringly in his face. 

“ Woman!”’—and Gordon Holmes turned 
to the now trembling woman at his side— 
“this work is yours! Speak! Is this your 
work ?” 

“Tt is my work, Gordon—dear Gordon! I 
did it all for love of you!’ And the woman 
sank at his feet, and raising her elasped 
hands, continued, “I told you of my love, 
and you scorned me; but I could not give 
you up! No; I would have sacrificed every- 
thing for your love; but you calmly told me 
you loved another !—you, my idol, my crown- 
ed king, my worshipped one! O” (and she 
rocked herself to and fro, wringing her hands), 
“do not look on me thus with silent scorn! 
Tell me that you forgive and love me!” 

“Forgive and love you! Woman—fiend!. 
By the eternal God above me, I swear to you 
now, that never shall the sweet and endear- 
ing name of wife be bestowed upon you by 
me! Never shall I look upon your accursed 
face again, so help me Heaven!” And tear- 
ing away from the arms which clung so fran- 
tically to his knees, he started for the door. 
Suddenly he reeled, caught at a chair for 
support, and pressed his hand to his head, 
Never shall I forget the deep moan of anguish 
which burst from his pale quivering lips, “O 
God, why hast thou forsaken me!” Turning, 
he crossed the room with faltering steps, and 
knelt beside the chair of Constance, who still 
kept her face hidden upon my shoulder. 
“Look up, Constance—my Constance!” 
What a world of wild passionate pleading 
there was in the speaker’s voice! “ My love, 
my life, look up! O God, is she dead? Have 
I murdered, my beautiful, my darling?” And 
he caught the beautiful form in his arms, 
and pressed her passionately to his bosom. 

Did you ever see a strong man weep? 
There is something in it so sad, so heart- 
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rending. Gordon Holmes still knelt upon the 
floor, with the senseless form of the lovely 
Constance Adair pressed to his grief-stricken 
heart, while tears, great bitter drops, wrung 
from his bleeding heart, coursed down his 
pale cheeks; and wildly-muttered words of 
love and adoration fell from his lips, Great 
God, what a scene! It is impossible for 
tongue so feeble as mine to describe it. 

Tears, screams, a running to and fro, mut- 
tered curses from the men, and wild prayers 
from the beautiful young creature, who, but 
a short time ago, knew naught of trouble. 

But such things never last fotever; such 
scenes haveanend. Pressing a last long kiss 
upon the cold, cold lips of his senseless love, 
Gordon Holmes rushed madly from the 
house, and soon the loud clattering of a 
horse’s hoofs was heard down the avenue, 

Of course the merry party was broken up, 
and deepest gloom hung over Westbrook 
Hall. Constance Adair was lying within the 
shadow of death’s door, held there by the 
deep murmurings and senseless chatterings 
of brain fever; and every day a wild haggard 
face, with bloodshot eyes and neglected hair, 
appeared at the door, and a hollow voice 
asked, “ How is Constance?” 

Poor Gordon Holmes! 

In the meantime, there was great excite- 
ment in the city concerning the divorce case 
of Gordon Holmes and Irene Carlisle. 

Several months more were added ere our 
darling came back to health, but O, how 
changed! All the bloom and freshness of 
youth had fled, leaving in their stead the 
cold dead white you must have noticed as 
she passed. She moved quietly about the 
house, clothed in deepest mourning, and from 
that fatal night had worn that sombre hue. 

Time dragged wearily on. Summer was 
scattering beauty and plenty broadcast over 
the earth with lavish hand; but alas, we saw 
neither her beauty nor bounty! Our thoughts 
were of other things; and by-and-by from the 
city came the intelligence that Gordon Holmes 
was once more a free man, I knew he would 
come, and she knew he would come, to tell 
her of his freedom, and the faintest color for 
a moment suffused her cheek, and the old 
light returned to her eyes, but only for a mo 
ment; avd with a weary sigh she passed 
from the room, and sought her old retreat 
among the shrubbery. I still sat where she 
left me, in the shadow of the oriel- window, 
with my face buried in my hands, thinking 
thinking! 
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How long I remained thus I do uot know; 
but I was aroused by the clattering of hoofs, 
and raising my head, I saw that a gorgeous 
sunset was flooding the earth, and also that 
a horseman was cantering up the broad white 
road that led to the gate. He was between 
me and the setting sun; and never shall I 
forget the beautiful picture, 

His face seemed aglow with life and love, 
and his beautiful brown hair was lightly 
waved by the summer breeze. He always 
appeared to great advantage when riding, but 
never before had [ seen him manage with 
such grace and perfection his beautiful 
* Fleetfoot.”’ 

A moment later, and he had reached the 
gate. Stooping, he tried to raise the heavy 
bolt, but the horse shied, and he did not suc- 
ceed. Quick as thought, I hastened to the 
door, calling upon him to wait until I could 
reach the gate; but he did not hear me, and 
giving the vicious animal a cutting blow with 
the riding-whip in his hand, he essayed once 
more to bring him within range of the gate. 
As he bent forward over the saddle, the mad- 
dened animal made a spring, and plunged 
ever the high paling, throwing Gordon 
Holmes upon the rock-paved walk. 

I hurried to the spot; but one was there 
before me—Constance Adair! The wild white 
terror of her face I see even now. She was 
seated upon the rocks, with his head pil- 
lowed upon her lap, while she rained kisses 
upon the cold deathly face. ‘Gordon! Con- 
stance calls you! Gordon! wake, love—look 
into my eyes once more, and see that I love 

you!’ No answer from those white lips— 
only a slight shudder passed through the 
manly form. 

“ There is still life; he must be carried to 
the house immediately!’ exclaimed my fa- 

ther, as he reached the spot. “ Prince, per- 
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suade her to leaye him now with me.” And 
as he gently lifted the handsome head, with 
its wealth of brown curls from her knee, 
Constance raised her white face to his, and 
whispered, “ Will he die?” 

An hour later, as he lay upon the snowy 
bed in her own room—Constance would have 
it so—he faintly called her name. 

None witnessed that sad parting without 
tears—many and sorrowful tears. The dying 
man wound his feeble arms about her neck, 
and drew her head down upon his breast. 
“ My Constance! my own, my darling wife in 
heaven! Is it not so, darling? You will be 
constant ?—you will be mine in the bright 
beyond—my own, then, as now?” 

“Yes, Gordon, always your Constance!” 

“ Bless you, bless you, darling! One kiss!” 
And his soul winged its flight heavenward 
during the fervency of that kies, 

My story is ended, Fred. Constance Adair 
bade our family adieu after the burial of 
Gordon Holmes, and went—none knew 
whither, From the day I bade her farewell 
in Richmond, uatil to-day, we looked not 
upon her face, we knew naught of her. I 
shall not seek to make myself known to her, 
for my presence would but bring up harrow- 
ing thoughts of the past. Irene Carlisle [ 
saw to-day for the first time since she knelt 
in all the abandon of passion and mad grief 
at the feet of Gordon Holmes, more than ten 
years ago. 

But hark! the gong is sounding, and you 
know well the fate of loiterers—cold bread 
and weak tea—so let us hasten. 

And with a sigh for the wild but dead 
hopes of the past, and gloomy thoughts of a 

lonely future, I linked my arm within that of 
Fred Sutherland, and in company with him, 
retraced my steps through the gathering 
gloom, towards the brilliantly lighted hotel. 


The bird from out the sunny sphere, 
Where roses languish all the year, 
Its spangled pinion fondly plies, 
And soareth from that world of fidwers, 
And wanders through the stormy skies, 
Till from the clouds its eye espies, 
Sweetly couched in the northern bowers, 
A wilder, gayer paradise. 
Stella, my heart responsive sings; 
Pve flown without a pair of wings 
About the world, from east to west, 
And like the little bird above, 
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I found the bower of all the best, 
The one made dear by thee and love. 
O, how I loved to linger there, 
When all the stars did brightly shine! 
’Twas not the stars or flowerets fair, 
*T was Stella made it seem divine. 
And when forever I’m laid to repose, 
If before you the fates should decree, 
As the nightingale flies from the skies to its 
rose, 
So from heaven I’ll wander to thee. 
R. K. MUNKITTRICK. 


Mate 


Boise Basin is an area of low granite moun- 
tains and placer gold mines, eighteen miles 
in extent every way, and embraced within a 
perfect circle, formed by the higher ranges 
of the Blue Mountains that bound it. On 
ascending that portion of these mountains 
which overlooks the Basin from the north- 
west, in the month of May, a sublime scene 
of wondrous beauty is brought to view; first, 
the grand circle, unbroken except at the 
gorges cut by Moore’s, Grimes’s and Alder 
creek8 as they pass out to join Boise and 
Payette Rivers, On the grand ridge or circle 
rest one hundred snow-capped crests, each 
dotted with pine sentinels and blue groves, 
while below are the canyons and columns of 
trees, and the latter often meeting across the 
ascending slopes, forming perfect evergreen 
arches, one lying above another, till they 
merge into the pure white snow, the many 
carpets of various colors, the natural gardens, 
all beautified by the mystic blue haze, 

Within the circle or Basin, ninety low 
mountains, nearly of an equal height, rise in 
green swells from one to another, greater, 
higher, and as beautiful as the heaving waves 
of the stormy ocean, everywhere presenting 
the same verdant hue; yet so clear is the 
view that the millions of trees can be sepa- 
rately and distinctly seen on every mountain 
without the aid of a glass. 

At the present time six villages are located 
within the basin; Idaho, Centerville, Pion- 
eer, Placerville, Granite and Boston. The 
first named is the country-seat, located at the 
junction of Moor and Elk creeks; it contains 
about five hundred houses, which is nearly 
as many as all the other villages contain. 
The gold placers were discovered in 1863, 
and for several years after, within a distance 
of one mile of Idaho, fortunes were made by 
placer mining. The rest of the Basin has 
paid moderately well, and at present it is the 
universal rule that those who are miners 
clear neither less nor more than from one to 
four hundred dollars during the year, over 
ordinary expenses. 

On arriving at Idaho, in July, 1866, I first 
visited the mines of Moorescreek, and gazing 
from the mountain that overlooks them from 
the south side a charming scene was present- 
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ed tomy view. As many as two thousand 
miners, wearing red, white, blue, gray and 
checkered shirts, were trundling their wheel- 
barrows on the many running planes of 
Moorescreek; many hydraulic pipes were at 
work on the hills above them, the mournful 
roaring of them mingling together, making 
music pleasing to hear, All around the sur- 
face earth was piped off in patches, revealing 
vast beds of pure pipe clay underneath, which 
extend over miles of country. In many 
places the water carrying the gravel from the 
hills to the creek, had cut gutters not less 
than seventy feet deep, varying from six to 
thirty-six inches in width, yet showing in 
every place only the pure sticky pipe clay to 
the extreme depth, A misstep into one of 
these gutters would result in instant death, 

While I was studying the scene around me 
a stately procession came winding through 
the hills and along the creek, preceded by 
the national banner, with shrill fife and roll- 
ing drum; then came a handsome coffin in 
which a German from the Rhine was being 
borne to his last rest. He had been killed 
the day before by the caving in of a tunnel. 
As the procession went on its way many of 
the running planes were nearly deserted, and 
the long double file steadily increased. 

At the distance of five miles from Idaho I 
arrived at the great Chickahominy quartz 
mill, and found it closed and silent, but the 
superintendent kindly showed me over the 
mill, explaining the machinery, etc. In re- 
ply to my inquiry as to when the mill would 
again be in operation, he replied: 

“Tt is humiliating, yet true, that this mill 
was built.on excitement, first started by un- 
principled speculators, and then nourished 
and increased by letter writers, Those in 
whose judgment we placed most confidence 
deceiving us most, though I do not think that 
they willfully wrote untruths, bu: rather 
that they wrote hopefully, as they wished it 
to be, rather than as it was, allowing them- 
selves to be controlled by excitement and led 
into the selfish schemes of unprincipled 
sharpers, 

“We have one road made threugh the 
mountains four and three-quarters miles, 
four hundred cords of wood piled up, and 
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side roads made to it, and the mill is in the 
most perfect order. We made a run of ten 
days, then went to clean up, and to our as- 
tonishment found no gold. The mill was 
immediately closed, and for six weeks we 
have kept a number of hand mortars pound- 
ing quartz day and night, taken from all the 
different lodes conveniently near, and as yet 
have found nothing, although at first one 
half ton of very rich quartz was sold to us, 
said to have been taken from this lode. We 
are not alone in this, for within a distance 
of five miles nine mills have been built, 
and five small towns—Chickahominy, New 
York, Astor, Illinois and Gambrinus are in 
precisely the same predicament, and although 
a little float quartz has been found to pay at 
the last named place, unless something bet- 
ter is found this mill will never run again, 
and the little towns will soon disappear.” 

These predictions proved true, for the vil- 
lages soon vanished, and the mills were de- 
serted or removed to distant places. 

The cost of the Chickahominy mill, with 
its expenses to the time mentioned, was esti- 
mated at eighty thousand dollars; it was sold 
the same year at sheriff’s sale for debt, for 
the sum of ten thousand dollars, and the 
next year was removed to the northwest part 
of the Basin, on Granite creek, rechristened 
Pioneer, and an engraver appointed superin- 
tendent. 

It made three runs of two weeks each 
that year, and at the third one I had the 
satisfaction of seeing it operate. The mill 
was in the most perfect order, built as true, 
solid and firm as the bed rock itself, all its 
twenty-five stamps going with a merry clatter, 
crushing the rock in a proportion of three tons 
of granite to one ton of quartz, the granite 
passing by the name of caseings. At the third 
run the Idaho newspaper stated that that the 
return for two weeks’ labor was five hundred 
ounces of gold, while those who assisted in 
the work declared that the gain was neither 
more nor less than seventy-five cents to the ton 
average. The mill was immediately closed 
and made but one more run before it was 
sold to a company of practical miners for not 
more than ten thousand dollars, rechristened 
Growl-and-Go, after a lode of that name, and, 
to the astonishment of the growler family, the 
mill has been growling and going ever since, 
giving constant employment to about forty 
persons, most of whom receive sixty dollars 
per month and board. The Growlers-and-Go 
lode, instead of being a part of Boise Basin, 
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is a part of the Blue Mountains that bound 
the Basin on the northwest. 

On returning from Chickahominy to Idaho, 
I assisted a mason to build two arches toa 
brick building, which task was accomplished 
as follows: with a sledge we pulverized the 
pipe clay till it was fine as flour, mixed it 
like mortar, built the arches, and while they 
were drying, for three days after, with a 
painter’s brush we applied three coats each 
day of the following composition: lime, flour, 
white lead and buttermilk. Ina week’s time 
the arches were pure white, without the 
slightest crack visible, and so hard that were 
the point of a knife drawn over them it 
would barely leave a slight scratch visible. 

Twice since that time the surging flames 
of a burning city have enveloped the build- 
ing, reducing all the wooden structures in 
that thickly-crowded block to ashes. The 
only other brick building (which was sup- 
posed to be fireproof) was found after the 
first conflagration to be so cracked and crum- 
bling that it had to be removed; yet the one 
first mentioned, with its arches, remains as 
firm to-day as when first built. This fact 
has led me to believe that with thoughtful 
attention a composition with the clay might 
be capable of enduring furnace heat. 


NAE Srrire up Here.—An old Scotch 
elder once had a serious dispute with his 
minister at elder’s meeting. He said some: 
things that nearly broke the minister’s heart. 
Afterwards he went home, and the minister 
went home, too. The next morning the elder 
came down, and his wife said to him, “ Ye: 
look sad, John; what is the matter with ye?” ° 

“Ah!” heeplied, “you would look sad,. 
too, if you had such a dream as I have. I 
dreamed that I had been at the elder’s meet-. 
ing, and had said some hard things, andi 
grieved the minister; and when he went: 
home I thought he died and went to heaven. 
And I thought afterward that I died, too, and 
went to heaven; and when I got to the gate. 
of heaven, out came the minister, and puti 
out his hand to take me, saying, ‘ Come along,. 
John; there’s nae strife up here—I’m happy: 
to see ye.’”’ 

The elder went to the minister directly, to» 
beg his pardon, and found he was dead. The- 
elder was so stricken by the blow that two: 
weeks after he also departed. 

‘*And I should not wonder,” said he who re- 
lated the incident, ‘‘ if he met the ministerand 
heard him say, ‘ there’s nae strife up here.’” 
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SENSE AND SENTIMENT. 


BY LOUISE 8. DORR. 


L 
A PAIR OF LOVERS. 


“ Lilias.” 

“Don’t be impolite, if you please.” 

“ Fudge, say.” 

“Allow me to say that ‘fudge’ is alow 
word. One would think you had been brought 
ap—” 

‘Among the Aborigines? Well, I wasn’t. 
You may lay that. comforting unction to 

soul.” 

“No. The Aborigines are very dignified 
im the use of language, I have heard. But 
about Gideon Saunders and his letter. I 
eannot overcome my impression that this 
man is our natural enemy.” 

“And to that impression of yours, I simply 
remark, ‘Fudge.’ To think of your wishing 
to sacrifice the advantages he offers us to an 
impression! It is lucky that one of us was 
not spun too fine to admit of a little common 
sense in our grain. But let us sift this thing. 
Here are we—two reduced gentlewomen— 
though one of us is undignified enough to 
say ‘fudge.’ Talent we have not. And if 
we had, it would not support us until put to 
school for several years to Experience. Mon- 
ey we have not, nor strength to live on as we 
have been living. Now comes a letter from 
one Mr. Gideon Saunders. We never heard 
of the man before, but no matter. He writes 
—where is his letter?” 

** Here it is, and this is what he writes: 


**To Miss Lilias’—he wrote Eltonwell, 
but that is lined out, and Bennett substituted. 
*To Miss Lilias Bennett, and the Other One. 
Madams,—I have heard that you are at pres- 
ent supporting yourselves with sewing, which 
I think must be a hard way of getting one’s 
bread. Your father was my cousin. If you 
. choose to accept a home with me, it is freely 
yours. You will confer a charity by doing 
so, too, for I am buta lonely old man. I 
should like you to come on Monday next 
week, if possible. Awaiting your reply, Iam 
yourstocommand, GIDEON SAUNDERS.’” 


* Yes, that is it, and a very nice letter, I 
am sure. Nor, to my perception, is there 
any odor of poison about the sheet nor its 


envelop. What your impression of a natural 
enemy can come from is beyond my appre- 
hension.” 

“And beyond mine, too; but so. are:many 
things which, though unexplainable, really 
exist; and it would be foolish, I suppose, to - 
let my impression influence us. You think, 
I see, that we ought to accept what Mr. 
Saunders offers.’’ 

“Certainly Ido. If we find it worse than 
shifting for ourselves, our present magnifi- 
cent opportunities will still be open to us. 
Work to the Song of the Shirt, that is, with 
a little bread and garret, and a good deal of 
sideache thrown 

“Shall I write to Mr. Saunders, or will 
you ?” 

“You, as the elder sister should report, I 
think; but do keep your impression behind 
the seene, if you can.’’ 

Lilias set about her task with a smothered 
sigh. She presently offered what she had 
written for her sister’s inspection, and Madge 
read aloud: 


“*Mr. SAUNDERS,—Your letter was a 
great surprise tous. We did not evén know 
that we had such arelative. No wind, nor 
bird, nor bounding wave had ever whispered 
to us the name of Gideon Saunders. But 
since your intentions seem so friendly, and 
our circumstances are such as to make a 
change desirable, we thank you, and will, for 
a time at least, make trial of the home you 
offer us. 

*** We will come on Monday, as you wish. 
Obediently yours, 

LILIAS AND MADGE BENNETT.’ 


Well, that will do. Mr. Saunders will 
probably think it very negligent of the wind, 
and bird, and wave, that they have never 
mentioned him to us, but I don’t see what 
he ean do about it. Then there certainly is 
a forefoot of the impression sticking through 
the words, ‘make atrial of the home you 
offer us,’ 

“Don’t, Madge. I have given up my con- 
victions to yours. Now please let us hear 
no more about it, mor about Mr. Saunders, 
until we have seen him, and can judge from 
personal knowledge.” 
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“As you please. Here is the last shirt fin- 
ished. I wonder if we shall have money 
enough for the journey without taking any 
more work? It does not secm to me asif I 
ever could get through another dozen.” 

“T think we can get along without doing 
any more. We shall have little time, too, 
for repairing our clothes.” 

“What style of living do you suppose 
Gideon Saunders supports? But I forgot. 
That is a tabooed subject. Are you going 
with me to take home this bundle—delect- 
able, in that it is our last.” 

“Not if you are willing to go alone, dear, I 
am so tired.” 

Madge professed her willingness to go 
alone, but thought, as she set off, that she 
understood why Lilias had chosen not to go. 

** She thinks Tret Brashington will see me 
pass alone, and snap up the opportunity for 
seeing her, as acat does a mouse. Blessed 
be Gideon Saunders for this—that I shall now 
be able to get Lilias away from Brashington, 
if for nothing else. There he goes. I knew 

‘it would be so. Why don’t Lilias have an 
impression that he is a downright snake in 
the grass? I would be an invincible believer 
in impressions forever after, if she would.” 


Madge’s penetration was not at fault. Tret, 
or without abbreviation, Trevet Brashington, 
made haste to improve his opportunity for 


seeing Lilias alone. They met as lovers 
meet. A pretty pair of lovers, too. She fair, 
and pure, and sweet asasnowdrop. He with 
enough of the Narcissus beauty to have fallen 
in love with his own reflection, like the silly 
youth of mythology. Perhaps he had done 
80, for it is beyond question that Tret Brash- 
ington held a high opinion of his own fasci- 
nations. 

“T thought you would come, Tret,”’ said 
Lilias. “‘I made Madge go alone on pur- 
pose. How glad I am that you did not dis- 
appoint me! Did you feel my soul drawing 
yours, dear, and impelling you to come ?” 

“There was no need of that, my life. My 
soul would have drawn me here of itself long 
ago, if I not restrained it.” 

“Perhaps you guessed that I had some 
news for you—as Ihave. We are going away, 
Tret.”’ 

you have decided ?” 

“ Yes.”’ 

“To go?” 

“Yes. You think it for the best, do you 
not?” 


“T have not expressed my opinion yet.” 
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“But you do not object. You did not last 
night. I thought you favored the plan, or 1 
should not have consented.” 

“When do you go?” 

“On Monday.” 

“It is best for you, of course. You can’t 
expect me to go into raptures over it, though, 
since it will separate us.” 

“Separate us! How?’ questioned Lilias, 
clinging to him, and looking up with fright- 
ened eyes. 

“By many miles of distance. We can 
scarcely hope to meet oftener than once or 
twice a year.” 

*“ But we can write.” 

“A poorexchange. Salt codfish for turkey. 
I don’t object, mind. If this Gideon Saun- 
ders—that is what you called him, I believe 
—should do his duty, you will be the better 
off for the change.” 

“And you, too, Tret. Don’t think I am 
going to be idle. I shall work and save there. 
Here I can only work and spend.” 

“You had better leave the working for 
me. Iam getting on better since I have an 
object to inspireme. I hope our waiting may 
close by the end of a year. Only, my life, 
don’t let Madge turn you againstme. She is 
as bitter as ever, I fear.” 

“Not bitter, but a little prejudiced. It 
will wear away. And you know, Tret, noth- 
ing can ever turn me against you. She is 
coming now. Will you not stay to see her?” 

“No; she would not appreciate the atten- 
tion if I did. I never saw a young lady like 
her. But you are my Lily Queen. My life, 
good-by.”” 


IL. 
GIDEON SAUNDERS. 


Monpay evening found the sisters nearing 
their new home. Madge was all excitement. 
Lilias felt an ungovernable dread. She shiv- 
ered with nervousness, as, their station 
reached, she stepped out upon the platform. 

“T wish Mr. Saunders would not come for 
us. I wish that we were going back,” she 
said. 

“* Don’t be a goose, Lilias. What is it you 
fear?’ returned Madge. 

Lilias did not reply,-for she saw a gentle- 
man advancing toward them, a tall man, 
whose full black beard scarcely served to re- 
lieve the thin bloodless face which it set off. 

“He is a vampire,” whispered Lilias, with 
a look of aversion and terror. 
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Madge pinched her sister’s arm, any other 
reply being out of the question, since the 
gentleman was already at her elbow. 

“Are these my wards?” he inquired, ex- 
tending a hand to both. 

“Yes, if you are Mr. Saunders,” replied 
Madge, seeing that Lilias was unfit for speech. 

“Tam Gideon Saunders, The carriage is 
this. way. Will you follow me, young ladies ?” 

It was not an easy thing to do, for his 
walk was as near a run as it could be and 
keep its distinctive title. But Madge man- 
aged to pull along the shrinking Lilias, and 
to keep their escort in sight. Both were pal- 
pitating and out of breath when they 
reached the carriage. 

“A pleasant day, young ladies,” the gentle- 
man remarked. 


** Yes—very,’’ returned Madge, again pinch- 
ing her sister’s arm. 

It had been raining for an hour, and day- 
light had been gone as long. She was begin- 


ning to think there was something a little 
queer about Mr. Gideon Saunders, 

He gave his hand to help them into the 
carriage. Madge felt through her glove that 
it was a very cold hand. 

“If I were as imaginative as Lilias, I don’t 
know but I could believe him a vampire,’’ 
she reflected. “What is he looking for now, 
I wonder?” 

He answered, as if she had spoken her in- 
quiry aloud: 

‘It is the other one. She was here a min- 
ute ago. Where has she gone?’’ he ques- 
tioned, with a puzzled look. 


“Here we are—both of us,” said Madge, 
leaning forward. 


*“Yes—so you are. I was thinking there 
was another one—but— Yes, we are all 
here. Drive on, Catiline.’’ 

“Ts it far?’ asked Lilias, as Mr. Saunders 
seated himself in front of her, and, by the 
light of a street lamp which happened to fall 
upon her strongly, gazed intently in her face. 

“Not far, but we shall be longer going for 
having Catiline to drive. Catiline is a very 
careful driver. That is whyI took him. ’m 
alittle reckless that way myself sometimes. 
I might have frightened you, Miss Eltonwell.’”’ 

“Bennett,” corrected Lilias, “ Eltonwell 
was my mother’s name.” 

* Yes, so it was,’’ returned Mr. Saunders; 
and he did not speak again during the drive. 

Despite the boasting of Catiline’s master, 
it was a mad drive. Never before had they 
been whirled along at such arate. Up hill 


and down dale the horses pushed along furi- 
ously, not once abating their speed until they 
drew up before a massive brown stone house, 
which had its front windows profusely illum- 
inated. 

** What is Catiline stopping for? O, so we 
are here? Is it the anniversary of anything? 
I had forgotten, if it is,’ said Mr. Saunders, 
springing from the carriage, and bolting for 
the house at full speed, without a word to 
the companions of his drive. 

Polite?’ muttered Lilias under her breath. 

“T wonder if he expects us to spend the 
night here?’ observed Madge, with some 
asperity. 

Catiline, after unloading the trunks, came 
around to the young ladies, 


“T expect the master’s forgotten you,” he 
said, grinning. ‘‘ Nothing uncommon for 
him. You’d better get out, and I'll show 
you the way.’’ 

But here Mr. Saunders came hurrying 
back, a towel, with which he seemed to be 


drying his hands, flapping grotesquely as he 
ran. 


*‘ Beg your pardon, Miss Eltonwell and the 
other one. I didn’t think. Come in, and 
most welcome. Hope you’ll make yourselves 
athome here. Mrs. Cannon! Mrs. Cannon!’ 

His voice rang through the house like a 
volley of musketry. 

Coming!’ shouted a wheezy voice in re- 
turn; and presently a short stout woman 
came waddling in. Mr. Saunders became 
aware now of the towel he held, and retreat- 
ed suddenly. 

“So you are come, my dears?’ Mrs. Can- 
non said. “I wonder the master did not 
forget to bring you. But I told Catiline to 
give him a nudge at the depot.”’ 

‘He did forget that he had brought us. I 
thought we were to be left in the carriage all 
night. Why are you illuminated so brilliant- 
returned Madge. 

“Bless us! that was in honor of your com- 
ing. It was according to the master’s orders. 
There’s a fire in your room, and s r will 
be ready by the time you get your things off. 
You’ll have to take your tea alone. The 
master never eats supper.’’ 

Mrs, Cannon led the way to their room, 
waddling on with such an appearance of be- 
ing discommoded by her weight, that one 
could but think small wheels, like those of 
the war-engine she was named for, would 
greatly help her locomotion. 

“ What do you think, Madge?’ questioned 
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“I think it is going to be jolly,” declared 
Madge, executing a pirouette. 

“ You have an extraordinary taste, I think, 
if this pleases you.”’ 

“Tt diverts me exceedingly. Think of Mr. 
Saunders ordering an illumination on our ac- 
count, and then forgetting that he had 
brought us! And rushing out with that 
towel dangling! I shall laugh myself to 
pieces, I think. What if we were to be shut 
up in our room and forgotten altogether? 
But that motherly Cannon will at least see 
that we are not starved.”’ 

They found their room commodious, with 


appointments costly and in good taste, One 


thing alone was not in keeping with the rest. 
That was the bureau—an old-fashioned pine 
affair, painted a dark smoky red, and fur- 
nished with tarnished brass handles. 

“An heirloom, I suppose,’ said Madge, 
surveying this piece of furniture. ‘A Saun- 


ders ancestor brought it over in the May- 


flower, probably.’”’ 

**T believe he came over in the Mayflower 
himself. He is the Wandering Jew, I am 
sure,’’ returned Lilias. 

“T have not seen a list of passengers by 


the Mayflower lately, but I don’t think the 


Wandering Jew was one of them. Then you 
are giving yourself much too distinguished a 
lineage; Mr. Saunders was our father’s 
cousin, you know.”’ 

They did not see their relative again that 
night, nor at breakfast next day, nor yet at 
dinner; but Mrs. Cannon brought them sub- 


stantial proof that he had not forgotten 
them. ‘Two well-filled pocket-books, that is, 
a blue one for “‘ Miss Eltonwell,’’ and a wine- 
colored for ‘‘ the Other One.”’ 

“The master said I was to send you off to 
buy yourselves some finery,’”? Mrs. Cannon 
declared. “Catiline is getting the carriage 
for you now. O, and he said—the master, I 
mean—that you were not to stint yourselves, 
He should wish his wards to look smart 
enough to do credit to his establishment.”’ 

**Do you ever have company here ?”’ asked 
Madge. 

“Dear me, yes, when the master gets his 
company fiton. It takes him sometimes all 
asudden. I’ve known him to have twenty 
guests asked to dinner, and no notice given 
till they began to come. Once he invited a 
round company and forgot it altogether. 
When they came, he’d gone off to Boston. 
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They’d have got a fine affront if it had been 
anybody else; but nobody minds him. I set 
to work and whipped up the best dinner I 
could. It wasn’t such a mean set-down, 
either. I always keep tolerably prepared for 
such surprises, now I’ve got the hang of the 
master’s ways. Mathurin, he did the honors, 
and they had aright good time of it, after all.” 

“Who is Mathurin ?”’ 

“ Mathurin? Don’t you know him? Well, 
he’s Mathurin Wheatleigh. I expect the 
master means for one of you to marry him, 
though I oughtn’t to have let that out, may- 
be. He thinks the world of Mathurin, the 
master does. Run, now, dears. There’s 
Catiline with the carriage, and you not half 
ready, all along of my gossipping. Do hurry, 


for the horses wont wait. They are as much 
like the master about that as two peas in a 


“This grows better and better,’”’ laughed 
Madge, as they ran upstairs. ‘‘ Shall we toss 
up for Mathurin? On second thoughts, 


though, I'll be generous and leave him to 


you, dear.” 

“TI appreciate your spirit of self-sacrifice, 
but could not think of robbing you. You are 
quite welcome to Mathurin, for my part. Un- 
doubtedly he is a companion-piece to his 
friend Salathiel.” 

“That may or may not be. Look at those 
horses, Lilias. They are starting and plung- 
ing like wild creatures. There! Off they go! 
Catiline has sprung upon the box, and we are 
ingloriously left behind.” 

“ Catiline will probably’ come back for us 
if he escapes being wrecked.” 

They waited in readiness foran hour. Then 
Catiline came. The horses were white with 
foam, but did not seem much subdued by 
their mad race. 

“T am almost afraid to get in,” said Lilias, 

“Nothing to fear, miss. You never heard 
of the d—1 going to wreck, did you? No 
more will these horses, I can warrant you,”’ 
replied Catiline. 

Thus assured, Lilias followed Madge into 
the carriage. They went first to a dry goods 
store, and asked for dress silks. To their 
notions, gathered in a garret, where reduction 
had been the main rule in their arithmetic 


(the reduction of things needed to the com- 
pass of their narrow means), the prices seemed 
appalling. 

** Have you nothing cheaper?” asked Lili- 
as, full of her purpose to save for Tret Brash- 
ington’s and her own future, 
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“Are you not Mr. Saunders’s wards?” 
asked the shopkeeper. 

“ Yes.” 

“Then we have orders to show you none 
but our best goods,”’ 

They had to take such things as were set 
before them accordingly—silks that would 
stand alone, and laces rare and costly. What 
they spent that day would have kept them a 
year in their garret. 

Lilias began to question within herself 
how she was to carry out the purpose of 
working and saving that she had avowed to 
Tret. The problem became a more perplex 
ing one as the days went on. Once she hinted 
to Madge that they might be earning money 
for a rainy day, rather than sitting in idle- 
ness; but Madge was too sharp-sighted to en- 
courage the plan. 

Finally this trouble gave place to a new 
one, Tret Brashington seemed to have for- 
gotten his betrothed. Lilias had received 
two letters from him, Then they ceased 
to come. At first she wrote on trustfully 
and tenderly, and conned again and again 
her woman’s lesson of waiting. But at last 
she grew tired of this one-sided correspon- 
dence, and ceased to write. 

No confidences passed between the sisters 
on this subject. Madge’s dislike of her broth- 
er-elect made that impossible. But in the 
pale face and drooping manner of Lilias,in her 
languor and indifference to everything except 
the coming and going of the postman, which 
always caused her a spasm of agitation, in 
her ready appropriation to herself of every 
heart-broken wail which she read, Madge di- 
vined the secret of her sister’s suffering. Ay, 
and pitied her; but as we pity a child that 
has been punished for its good. It was a 
thorny way, she knew, but better this than 
disappointment and heartache for a life- 
time. 

They saw little meantime of their guardian. 
If he had been a lonely man before their com- 
ing—as his letter stated—he was no less so 
now. He rarely breakfasted or dined with 
them, and supper he never ate. The money 
with which he kept them liberally supplied 
was usually sent by Mrs. Cannon, always 
with the injunction added that they were to 
buy themselves some finery with it. Once or 
twice when he met them richly dressed he 
expressed satisfaction at the change in their 
appearance, and once he told them that their 
coming had done him good. 

“What does he do, shut up all the time in 
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his room?’’ inquired Madge, who felt great 
curiosity about their guardian’s habits. 

“O, I expect he makes experiments and 
things,” replied Mrs. Cannon. “He’s a 
chemist, and always studying into something. 
He has found out lots of things, and given 
them away to people that have got rich out 
of them. He never seems to care about his 
discoveries after they are made, but he is 
always possessed to be finding out things.” 


OL 
MATHURIN. 


Mrs. CANNON came to the girls one day in 
a great fluster. 

“*The master has invited company to din- 
ner,’’ she said, breathlessly; ‘‘Mathurin and 
a lot more people. You'd better be fixing on 
your finest finery. That is what he said. 
There are pearls for Miss Eltonwell (he never 
will say Miss Bennett), and rubies for the 
Other One, in a secret drawer of your bureau. 
You'll have to hunt for the spring. I'd stay 
to help you if I could, but ’'ve got my hands 
full clean up to the shoulder-blades.”’ 

Saying this, she waddled off, and the girls 
were left to their own devices. 

“A secret drawer? How romantic!’ cried 
Madge. 

‘“* What if it were to contain something un- 
expected—something terrible?” articulated 
Lilias, with white lips, 

“What if we were to be reasonable erea- 
tures for once in our lives, and do our best to 
gratify the master, as they call him here? Do 
you get ready, Lilias, while I look for our 
jewels. Ican dress twice as quickly as you.” 

With a sigh Lilias withdrew from the old 
red bureau before which they were standing 
to their dressing-room. Madge examined 
intelligently the piece of furniture before 
her, and decided where the hidden drawer 
must be. Then, passing her hand over the 
surface—as if she had rubbed Aladdin’s lamp, 
and the thing sought had been its genius—a 
shallow till popped out before her. It con- 
tained no gems, but something unexpected, 
as Lilias had suggested. A picture of their 
mother, and a small vial half filled with a 
virulent-looking green powder. Likewise a 
fragment of paper containing the words, 
“ For love of Marcia Eltonwell, I swear eter- 
nal enmity to my cousin Silas Bennett.” 

Madge stood a moment confounded. 

“‘T am glad Lilias did not find these,” she 
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thought, when her brain had recovered its 
power of action. “Mr. Gideon Saunders, I 
shall have to ask you for an explanation of 
these things.” 

Thinking thus, she snapped the till back 
into its place, and, having satisfied herself by 
examination of the outer surface, that there 
was room for another like it, sought until 
that was likewise found. The pearls and 
rubies were here, rare enough to excite the 
admiration of an empress. Madge silently 
gave those designated for Lilias into her 
hand, and silently began her own task of 
dressing. But she did not put on the rubies 
she had found, nor any article of dress given 
her by Mr. Saunders. She had brought one 
black silk dress, which was quite presentable 
when she came here, and this she wore. For 
ornaments she put on scarlet fuschias. The 
dress became her well; but Lilias, in her 
sheeny lapis-lazuli blue, and those pearls of 
wonderful size and purity, looked a very god- 
dess, She did not notice Madge’s costume 
until both had finished dressing. Then she 
said: 

“ Why, Madge! You are not going down 
in that old thing ?”’ 

“ Be respectful, if you please, to whata 
little while ago was my best dress. Yes; I 
am going down in this. I promised to leave 
Mathurin to you, if you remember, There 
would probably be no chance of his noticing 
me, in any event. There certainly will be 
none now.” 

‘* How queer you are, Madge! There, Mr. 
Saunders is calling us. We shall have to go 
down.”’ 

Their guardian met them at the door and 
led themin. His face was as thin and blood- 
less as when they knew him first, but his 
eyes had a very animated expression. There 
was one other gentleman in the room. 

“Please to remember,’ whispered Madge 
to their relative, “‘ that Lilias is Miss Bennett, 
not Eltonwell.” 

He dropped her hand, stopped and looked 
at her with afrown. His eyes took in her 
costume, the plainly-made black silk, with 
flowers for ornaments, and his frown deep- 
ened. He seemed on the point of escaping 
from the room, but after passing a hand once 
or twice across his forehead, recovered his 
usual manner. 

“Tl not forget,’ hesaid. Do you stand 
here, Miss Bennett and Miss Madge. I will 
bring my friend to you.” 

It was Mathurin Wheatleigh, as Madge 
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had already guessed. He wasa younger man 
than she had expected to see—not above thir- 

ty at the most. Sweetness and power were 

singularly blended in his attractive face. It 

was not a face to be described, but one to be 

remembered when once it had been seen. I 

think no one wlio had known this gentle- 

man, though but slightly, could ever become 

quite indifferent to him afterward. 

His repose of manner, eyes, lips, the gentle 
motions of his white slender hands, the very 
poise of his. head, were all magnetic. And 
Lilias was very impressible. 

Madge looked on as these two talked te- 
gether. Lilias was no longer languid nor in- 
different. A fine delicate color warmed in 
her cheeks. She grew alert, vivacious, merry. 

“ Mathurin is better than Tret Brashington 
—better and truer,’ Madge thought, approv- 
ingly. ‘“ Whatever has been and whatever 
may be, I am glad that we came here. But 
not the less, Mr. Gideon Saunders, must 
there be an explanation betwixt you and me.” 

Thinking thus, she looked up suddenly, 
and found her guardian’s eyes regarding her 
with a steady appealing gaze. 

The room was half filled by this time. La- 
dies and gentlemen, in the usual variety one 
meets in good society, were gathered in knots, 
or walking up and down. Mr. Saunders, 

‘from the opposite end of the parlor, made his 
way through to where Madge was standing. 

“You called me?’’ he said. 

“ No r’ 

“Your eyes did. What is it? Why did 
you not dress yourself as I wished ?” 

** Because there are two secret drawers in 
our bureau, and I opened the wrong one.’’ 

“T see now. Fool that I was to forget my- 
self so. I shall never be fit to trust myself. 
It is my bane—my punishment.” 

He was pulling the fingers first of his right 
then of his left hand through its fellow in a 
quick agitated way. His hands, like his face, 
were thin and bloodless. All his vigorous 
working of these members brought no color 
to the bruised skin. 

* You have great penetration, Madge,’”’ he 
said, aftera time. ‘What inference do you 
draw from the things you found ?”’ 

“None. I have purposely withheld myself 
from doing so until I have your explanation.” 

‘Yet you would not wear my gifts ?” 

“No. The heart for finery had somehow 
gone out of me. . But Lilias—she is radiant, 
is she not?” 

“She is; and Mathurin is as much pleased 
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as I could wish. He is better than Brashing- 
ton. You will not interfere?” 

“* Certainly not in favor of Brashington. I 
have always distrusted him.”’ 

“It is what I should expect from your 
penetration. He is not fit to be trusted. But 
Mathurin is as true as gold. There are not 
many like him left to society now.” 

“He seems a true gentleman.”’ 

“He is; and young men now-a-days are 
either Sir Oracles or harlequins. Mathurin 
is as little the one as the other. I am glad 
you like him. And for the explanation, it 
shall be to-night, as soon as these people are 
gone. You will find mein this room. Never 
fear.’’ 

At this moment dinner was announced. 
Madge was taken down by a heavy bald- 
headed gentleman—a good liver, evidently, 
and a man on easy terms with himself and 
the world. Mathurin escorted Lilias, and 
Mr. Saunders gave his arm to a Mrs. Lester, 
the wife of an ex-governor. The dinner was 
served in state, yet, to Madge’s infinite re- 
lief, there was no formality, no restraint. 
She had expected that it would all be very 
cumbersome. On the contrary, easy dis- 
course, raillery and laughter were tossed from 
guest to guest, like the balls in battledore. 
This was mostly due to Mathurin. He wasa 
sort of social yeast-ball, with power to keep’ 
all in a state of effervescence. Lilias, too, 
was a shining mark for admiration. Every 
one praised her beauty. Whatever she said 
gained respectful attention from all within 
hearing. It was a charmed gathering, of 
which she and Mathurin formed its nucleus, 

Madge saw all this, but without bitterness 
orenvy. Her great love made the triumphs 
of Lilias her own. 

Gideon Saunders saw it, too, with evident 
delight; but an anxious glance at Madge now 
and then showed that he was not quite at ease. 

The third course was just on when a new 
guest arrived—Tret Brashington. Mathurin, 
who had been radiating convivial warmth 
and geniality, stiffened at once. Mr. Saun- 
ders knit his brows to a frown, but said, 
shortly, ‘‘ How do you do, Brashington ?”’ 

Then, forgetful, apparently, that the feast 
was not ended, he rose from the table. He 
was recalled by Madge’s convivial escort. 

“See here, Saunders. Weare not going to 
let you off so. We have hardly taken the 
edge off our appetites yet. Sit down. Sit 
down. You are forgetting yourself again, 
you know.” 
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“T believe lam. I beg your pardon, all.” 
He sat down as he spoke. Mathurin, who 
had followed him in rising, did likewise. 
Lilias looked like a fluttered dove, startled 
and palpitating. She had barely nodded to 
Brashington when he came in. Various emo- 
tions were contending within her. It had 
been weeks since she heard from Tret. At 
first she had trusted in spite of neglect, but 
lately she had come to feel herself slighted 
and scorned. He might have come now to 
explain. If faithful himself, he might feel 
aggrieved by her acceptance of Mathurin’s 
attentions. Then she became aware all at 
once that she had found those attentions 
very agreeable, and blushed like an opening 
rose at the discovery. 

Mathurin had just bent his head to speak 
to her. It was only some courtesy of the ta- 
ble that he offered, but Brashington, seeing 
the act and the blush, put his own interpre- 
tation upon them. He cast volumes of re- 
proach at Lilias in a look, thus adding to her 
distress. 

Madge was upon thorns, dreading that all 
which had been gained was lost by this un- 
toward appearance. Brashington had mean- 
time been given a place at the table, and was 
eating his dinner with unabashed assurance. 

“I builded better than I knew,’’ he said, 
unctuously. “I expected to see Mr. Saun- 
ders and the young ladies, but not a convivial 
gathering like this.” 

“That is like buying ten acres of prairie, 
and having it turn out the site of a city,” ob- 
served Madge’s escort. 

“Or, possibly, like bargaining for a nice 
cosy homestead and getting a Gilmore Coli- 
seum,’’ chimed in the ex-governor’s wife. 

“‘Or, more probably, like planning to steal 
a chicken and walking into the midst of a 
husking party,’”’ said Madge, in a low voice 
to Mathurin. 

“The chicken shall be defended—never 
fear,’’ he replied, in a similar tone. 

When the ladies left the table, Mathurin, 
and Brashington, likewise, followed to the 
parlor. As if in obedience to the former 
gentleman’s will, a knot of ladies made a 
wall around himself and Lilias, impenetra- 
ble to the other. Madge stood upon the out- 
er verge of the wall, glancing defiance at 
Brashington. He had taken refuge in a con- 
versation with an exclamatory young lady, 
who, for her part in a joint stock company 
for discourse, was always ready to furnish an 
unlimited supply of interjections, 
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“Who is this Brashington?’ asked Mrs, 
Lester, at Mathurin’s right. 

“ He was Mr. Saunders’s adopted son and 
student in chemistry.’’ 

“OQ, I think I remember something about 
him. He put a powerful explosive into one 
of the retorts used by Mr. Saunders, did he 
not?” 

“ Yes—powerful enough to reduce a man 
to powder, if it had not been discovered, It 
was just a week after a will had been made 
in Brashington’s favor.”’ 

“There must be some mistake,’’ spoke up 
Lilias, all the woman roused within her to 
the defence of her lover. ‘The forgetfulness 
of Mr. Saunders is known to every one. He 
might have placed the explosive substance 
where it was found.” 

“Mr. Saunders never forgets in matters of 
that sort. Then, unfortunately for your de- 
fence, I chanced to be at work in a closet 
opening from the laboratory, with a half-glass 
door between. I regret to say that I saw the 
culprit at his nefarious work. If this does 
not satisfy you, look athimnow. I think he 
must have divined what I am telling you. See 
if his condemnation is not written in his 
face.”’ 

Lilias looked and saw the face of a fiend. 
She turned quickly away from the revelation, 
and seemed groping for support. Madge, 
who had somehow made her way to the cen- 
tre, threw an arm promptly around her sister, 
and whispered: 

“Be strong, dear. We will all help you to 
bear it.’’ 

The weakness of the moment passed, and 
Lilias was strong. 

None but the sisters, and probably Mathu- 
rin, knew what drama was played to its bit- 
ter end in what had passed so quietly. 

Later in the evening Brashington found the 
chance he had sought of speaking to Lilias. 

“What am I to think of your conduct?” 
he asked. ‘Why do you avoid me so? And 
why have you answered none of my letters ?”’ 

“T have received no letters from you since 
the first week I was here.” 

“T knew it. These people have been keep- 
ing them from you. They have been telling 
lies about me to-night. That Mathurin ismy 
bitterest enemy.” 

“Why did you make him such by your 
wickedness? How dared you come here 
among people who knew all ?” 

“So you are ready to believe every lie 
trumped against 
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*T believed nothing until I read your con- 
demnation in your face. You cannot look at 
me steadily now.” 

“Come, Lilias, my life. You love me too 
well to mean what you are saying. My soul 
appeals to yours—my love to your love. Mr. 
Saunders will not dare stand in our way. I 
have found a Roland for his Oliver, and Ma- 
thurin—I did not expect to find him here, but 
I shall silence him somehow. Lilias, I have 
come to claim my bride—my other soul.”’ 

“Your other soul should be akin to the 
soul within you. Do not think to move me 
by your sentimental appeals,”’ 

‘Ts this the way you keep faith with me?’ 

“Give me back yourself—the man I be- 
lieved in, trusted 

“T thought a woman’s love was unchange- 
able.’’ 

“ That must be when love is grounded upon 
respect. Good-by. I wish you well, but I 
desire never to see you again.”’ 

She left him with these words, and made 
her way to Madge. The interview had been 
very exhausting. Madge was strong. Lilias 
wanted her to lean upon. 

“T should have heard to you in the first 
place, dear,’’ she whispered. ‘I will never 
trust to my impressions again, in opposition 
to your clear good sense,”’ 

“Yet there may be something in impres- 
sions too. If we could only know how far to 
trust them, they might be a help to us some- 
times. But like most spiritual manifesta- 
tions, they know no law that is revealed to 
us. So, dear, it is best to use our judgment 
in respect of them.”’ 


Iv. 
THE EXPLANATION, 


WHEN the company had dispersed, Madge 
kissed Lilias “good-night” at the door of 
their room, and said, placidly: 

“T am going down for a talk with our 
guardian. It is at his request, dear. Don’t 
keep awake for me. You have had an ex- 
hausting evening, I know.”’ 

Mr. Saunders was waiting for her.. He 
came forward as she entered, pulling each 
hand alternately through its fellow with no 
gentle movement, 

“So you are in haste to bring me to ac- 
count?” he said, with some anger. 

“No; but I did not wish to keep you 
waiting.” 

“Well, sit down here,’’ pulling an easy- 
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chair toward her, “and tell me what it was 
that you found in the wrong drawer.” 

“‘ My mother’s picture, for one thing.” 

“ Yes.’’ 

“And a phial half filled with a green poi- 
sonous-looking powder.” 

“ Ah r’ 

“And a bit of paper, on which, for love of 
Marcia Eltonwell, you swore eternal enmity 
to her husband, Silas Bennett.’’ 

“Yes, I remember when it was written, 
and the powder I remember well. It is as 
poisonous as it looks, but I never murdered 
Silas Bennett. Yet it is true that at one time 
I meant to. I prepared that powder, and 
carried it about me for weeks. The opportu- 
nity came at last. He was ill, and I went to 
watch with him. I mixed some of the drug 
and gave it to him. Then all in a moment 
the horrors of hell got hold of me. I felt 
that unless my deed could be undone, all my 
life would be one scorching agony. The an- 
tidote was in my laboratory. I ran as I never 
ran before to get it. If he had died, I must 
have gone mad or died with him. But I was 
in time, and he was saved. I told him when 
he grew better what I had done, and that, 
though I could not let him die by my hands, 
I hated him still. He was always a coward. 
I think it was because I frightened him so 
that he deserted his family. Your mother 
was not, for years before her death, a widow, 
as you believed, but a deserted wife. She 
knew of my enmity to her husband, and 
would never take aid from me; but I always 
meant to befriend her children.’’ 

“Do you mean,” asked Madge, trembling 
in every limb, ‘‘ that my father is still alive ?” 

“He is not. A fortnight ago he was. I 
heard of him in St. Louis, and sent Mathurin 
to him. Me he would not have seen, I fear. 
He was broken down, and poor, and sick. 
Ten days ago he died. Mathurin watched 
over him like a son until the last.” 

““Why was this duty withheld from me— 
from his children ?”’ 

“* My dear, his associations and surround- 
ings were such as to make it unfit that you 
should go. But he died a penitent. He wrote 
me a forgiving letter at the Jast, and said he 
was glad to leave his children in my care. He 
and Brashington had been boon companions 
atone time. I think it must have been when 
Tret first left me. He went to St. Louis when 
Mathurin was there, and somehow got at the 
story of my attempt upon your father’s life. 
He probably thought he might use the knowl- 
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edge against me in case I objected to his mar- 
rying Lilias. I think it was from knowing 
something of my intentions towards her and 
you that he first sought out the Bennett 
sisters.”’ 

“T always wondered that he could be con- 
tent to win a portionless bride. He probably 
hoped to get back some portion of the prop- 
erty his wickedness had forfeited.” 

“Yes, I should have given him a good 
part of it if he had turned out as I hoped. 
Since I am in the confessional, there is some- 
thing else that should be told. I kept back 
Brashington’s letters to Lilias, at first from 
forgetfulness. Then when [ noticed in what 
hand they were written, it seemed to me bet- 
ter that she should not have them. I thought 
it would be easier for her to bear to know his 
worthiessness when the time came, if she had 
learned to thitfk of him as faithless to herself. 
Will you tell! her this, and ask her not to hate 
me for it? I have hada forlorn life. Since 
that night with Silas Bennett, [ have never 
been quite myself. The strain of intense 
horror upon nerve and brain brought weak- 
ness in a point upon which I had formerly 
prided myself—the memory. It was worse at 
first than now, but I have never recovered 
from it fully, and I never shall. It is my 
punishment, and not undeserved. I shrink 
from asking if you can forgive me. Yet it is 
the one thing that can still bestow sweetness 
upon the dregs of a wasted life.’’ 

“Tecan, anddo. For what you sinned you 
have amply atoned, I think. [am grateful 
that your care provided my father a worthy 
friend at the last, grateful that Lilias has 
been saved by youfrom a villain, and gratefal 
for the home which you have given to us 
both.”’ 

“* Will Lilias be as forgiving as you are ?”’ 

“IT hope to assure you to-morrow that she 
is.” 
“You will make me almost a happy man if 
you can. no other ties. of kindred, 1 
have set my heart upon gaining the good-wili 
of Lilias and yourself. Sometimes I have 
even dreamed that you might learn to love 
me @ little in time—as children love their 
uncles, or their grandfathers. I believe that 
Mathurin really does love ine. Lf I could see 
him and Lilias united—but ‘it is too soon to 
speak of that. It is late, my dear, and you 
need rest. Good-night.”’ 

**Good-night, dear uncle,’’? said Madge, 
taking his hand and raising it to her lips. 

She left him with a happy peaceful smile 
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Sra face. In crossing the room, she 
heard him murmur softly to himself: 

“She called me ‘dear uncle.’ God bless 
her for it. She called me ‘dear uncle.’ ” 

Lilias was still awake, but Madge refused 
to say a word to her that night—prudently 
considering that the excitement of the day 
had already been enough for her imaginative 
sister. 

The following morning brought a full ex- 
change of confidences between them. Then 
they went down together and boldly pushed 
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their way to the laboratory, whither they 
had never dared to venture before. 

“We have come to give our best of uncles 
a good-morning kiss,’ said Lilias, brightly. 

A faint color warmed his face, and he 
beamed upon them a smile such as the par- 
doned sinner may wear at the gates of para- 
dise. 

And Mathurin married Lilias, not hastily, 
but after a year’s acquaintance. So the de- 
sire of the heart of Gideon Saunders was 
satisfied. 


L 

BYHALIA is a town containing a few thou- 
sand inhabitants, slowly struggling up to a 
city charter. There is considerable wealth 
in the place, and, of course, an upper circle 
in society. This circle is composed of two 
classes: persons of wealth, and persons of 
distinction. Poets are allowed in it, for there 
are poets in Byhalia. Professor Zeman, who 
is a wonderful pianist, and who composes 
the “sweetest” waltzes, naming them for 
the belles of the place, is also allowed a foot- 
hold within the charmed ring. A few per- 
sons may chance to enter it hanging upon the 
skirts of their rich relations; but this number 
is comparatively small. 

Along and beyond the borders of the town 
are a class of people, who, though living in 
comfort and moderate wealth, are only toler- 
ated by about half the members of this select 
society, before mentioned. They are the 
farmers who pay their taxes honestly; while 
many of the town, of greater wealth, manage 
by aseries of twistings and turnings which 
would do credit to a first-class circus-perform- 
er, manage to evade or deceive the assessor, 
and so throw the onerous burden principally 
upon the rural districts. 

About two miles from Byhalia resided Mr. 
Percy. He was a man of about seventy 
years, with a wife much younger, but in rath- 
er delicate health. He had a son and daugh- 
ter, the children of his old age. Once a poor 
boy, he had earned, by diligence and perse- 
verance, a very neat fortune, before his chil- 
dren’s birth. 

Ned, the son, is twenty-five. Agnes, his 
daughter, twenty. Both are intelligent-look- 
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ing, and favorites with their friends. They 
are, perhaps, mere cheerfully invited into the 
upper circle of the Byhalia society than any 
others of their class. 

Mr. Percy belonged to the old school, and 
always dressed plainly. He lived well, and 
his house was neatly and comfortably fur- 
nished, nothing more. A fine piano had 
been bought for Agnes, and she had added a 
few pictures and ornaments to the parlor. 
The house was large, notably hospitable, and 
a very pleasant place. 

A mile distant from Mr. Percy’s, and near- 
er to the town, lived the family of Mr. Cooper. 
They were in very moderate circumstances, 
starving themselves, as some of the neighbors 
averred, that they might dress well. Mr. 
Cooper was a farmer, and a man who never 
left his place except upon business; hard- 
working, penurious and plain. Mrs. Cooper 
was a blonde, young-looking, and she consid- 
ered herself a beauty, She was very weak, 
however, in everything but will. 

She had three children, two sons and a 
daughter. To have these children move in 
the best circles of Byhalia was her constant 
struggle and aim. She affected, when con- 
versing with her neighbors, a familiarity with 
the notables of the place; called Professor 
Zeman ‘‘Carl,’”? and spoke of the wife of 
Judge Benton as “ Elizabeth.” 

Fortune seemed to favor her at last. One 
of her younger sisters married Mrs. Benton’s 
brother, and though he was both lame and 
old, Mrs. Cooper never ceased to enlarge 
upon the fine match. To her sorrow, how- 
ever, they soon removed to a distant part of 
the State; so she was obliged to look about 
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for other skirts upon which she might cling. 

Another blow came unexpectedly. Her 
eldest son, whom she had sent to Byhalia as 
a merchant’s clerk, married, without his 
mother’s knowledge and consent, a young 
lady who was not only very poor, but who 
also possessed half a score of brothers and sis- 
ters. Her father, to Mrs. Cooper’s extreme 
disgust, was a common laborer. 

This was fearful. It was of no use to tell 
Mrs. Cooper that the young lady was pretty, 
capable, and had improved her opportunities 
wonderfully. If James must needs marry a 
pauper, why couldn’t he have gone away 
from home to commit the atrocity? But 
here in Byhalia, where Mrs. Benton could see 
Mary’s father going and coming from work 
every day in his laboring clothes, it was terri- 
ble! James was forbidden the house, and 
his mother raved continually. She was afraid 
the trouble would kill her, shetold everybody, 
for she was very weak; and for once she told 
the truth. 

At last she heard that a friend for whom 
Mary had been named had given her a num- 
ber of well-timed and useful presents in the 
housekeeping line. James’s employer liber- 
ally increased his salary; and as Mrs. Cooper 
found they were bound to live respectably, 
she signified her benign willingness to forgive 
them, provided they would never do so again. 

Lillia, Mrs. Cooper’s daughter, was twenty- 
five. Something must be done; it would 
never do to allow her to become an old maid. 
Everybody said she was a good girl, and add- 
ed in the same breath, “‘very unlike her 
mother.’’ But the marriageable men of By- 
halia did not fall in love with her. At last 
she received an offer from a gentleman living 
in adistant town. He was of a good family, 
Mrs. Cooper approved the match, and they 
were married. 

Now all her hopes were centered in Thorn- 
ton, her youngest son. He must make a bril- 
liant match. He had promised her when 
James was married he would never wed with- 
out her consent. He must go to Byhaliaand 
commence business. But what? They had 
80 little capital to give him. 

The academy at Byhalia had formerly been 
an excellent school. The present lessee and 
teacher was very incompetent, the school 
went down. Thornton had received a good 
English education. He suggested to his 
mother that he should start a private school. 

The very thing, my dear son!’ she cried. 

“But how shall I obtain the funds neces- 


sary to rent’a suitable building?” he asked, 

* Trust me for that, Thornton!’ ed 
his mother, in a theatrical manner. “ You 
shall have the money if I am obliged to sell 
all the old family jewelry and heirlooms for 
the purpose!” 

I have neglected to state that Mrs. Cooper 
was very fond of mentioning her “ family.” 
Her father was a plain man; and her moth- 
er, report said, drank privately, from a tea- 
pot, the same beverage with which Sairey 
Gamp was wont to refresh herself, when ‘‘ so 
disposed.”? But this may have been a vile 
slander; for the lady in question was never 
seen in the afternoon, as she was always 
asleep. And, if she was addicted to nervous 
headache each morning, it only went to prove 
that her health was very delicate, as her 
daughter said. 

Mrs. Cooper rushed up to her room to bring 
out the family “jewels,” and to take an ac- 
count of stock in general. The jewels were 
soon produced; but, as they consisted of a 
wornout hair bracelet, a pair of thin, old- 
fashioned hoop earrings, and an ancient 
brooch with a huge yellow stone called by 
courtesy a “‘ diamond,” they were regretfully 
put aside as unavailable. 

But energy will surmount difficulties, and 
in some way the money was obtained. The 
building was rented, the school commenced. 
It proved successful, too. Thornton Cooper 
became a man of enterprise in Byhalia, and 
O, joy of joys! was occasionally invited with- 
in the charmed ring. 

He had known the Percys intimately from 
childhood, and had loved Agnes for years. 
He met her oftener now, and paid her marked 
attention. He was rather fine-looking, re- 
sembling his mother closely. Agnes loved 
him, but she stood a trifle in awe of Mrs, 
Cooper. 

Thornton called upon Agnes; it was New 
Year’s eve. When he left they were betrothed. 
Agnes was very happy, and seemed to grow 
really beautiful, with a flush on her cheek, 
and a new light in her eye. 

“ Let us keep the engagement secret for a 
short time,’’ Thornton said, when he gave 
her the betrothal ring. “I am too poor to 
marry just yet, dear; I must work a while 
first, a year, perhaps. But if I succeed ac- 
cording to my expectations, let us be married 
on next New Year’s eve.”’ 

“Tam afraid your mother will not like 
me,” Agnes said. 

“She cannot help it?’ Thornton replied, 
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with emphasis. ‘ You need never fear that, 
little girl.” 

Agnes consented ; and the days passed, the 
golden, golden days. Thornton’s vacation 
came. He had been very successful; the 
next year promised even better. They must 
be married, as he had said, and would inform 
their friends at once. He should himself 
speak to Mr. Percy soon, just as soon as he 
returned home from the visit he intended to 
make, from policy, during vacation. 

Agnes told her mother of the engagement, 
who, in turn, communicated the news to her 
husband. Mrs. Percy informed Ned, and 
then the matter dropped. 

Thornton returned and reopened his school. 
One evening in early autumn Agnes received 
a letter from him. He often sent her little 
love-notes when he could not come. She 
went up to her room to read it alone, bidding 
her parents good-night, though it was still 
early. 

Some hours afterward Ned, sinitiahes from 
a watch by the bedside of a sick neighbor, 
saw a light in Agnes’s room. It struck him 
as very unusual, at that hour. 

He paused in the sitting-room to warm 
himself a moment before retiring, as the night 
was chill. His mother slept in the next room, 
and as the door was open, she spoke to him. 

‘* Mr. Lane is better,’’ Ned said, in answer. 
“But is anything the matter with sister? I 
saw her light burning when I came in.”’ 

“IT don’t know,” in sudden alarm. “She 
received a letter from Thornton, to-night. I 
think I'll go up to her room.” 

“You will take cold, mother, let me go. 
Perhaps Agnes has only fallen asleep in her 
chair.” 

But no, Mrs. Percy would rise and put on 
her wrapper. Ned warmed her slippers by 
the fire. She went quickly up stairs. Agnes 
opened the door at her mother’s call. Her 
face was scarlet and swollen with weeping, 
her hands trembling, her eyes wild. 

With the greatest difficulty Mrs. Percy 
learned the cause. Thornton had written 
briefly, breaking the engagement. 

“T cannot tell you why,’ he wrote. “I 
love you still. But if we meet hereafter it 
must be as friends or strangers, whichever 
you decide.” 

Next day Agnes wrote, releasing him. But 
to her mother she was greatly changed. She 
seemed very listless and weary ; moving as in 
adream. She never sang now, and scarcely 
smiled. 
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Christmas week a note came from Thorn- 
ton. Could he call upon her New Year’s eve 
asa friend? She gave consent, hoping he 
would explain himself, and he came. Then 
she learned why he had cast her off in such 
an ungentlemanly manner. 

“*My parents do not like you,” "be said, 
“and when James married I promised moth- 
er I would not wed against her will.” 

Agnes smiled then, and quietly returned 
his letters and his ring. 

“You did quite right,” she answered, qui- 
etly, but in a tone which, obtuse as seemed 
his idea of right and wrong, made him feel 
himself a villain. ‘‘ Very right. My only 
wonder is that you should feel at liberty to 
make an engagement without first consulting 
her, under the circumstances. However, let 
it pass. Ican never cease to feel grateful to 
you, for releasing me.”? And she bowed him 
out. 

He did not call again. Not so Mrs. Cooper. 
She did not care to make an enemy of the 
girl who was good enough, only not quite 
what she expected in Thornton’s wife. So 
she put on her hat and shawl, and rode over 
to Mrs. Percy’s. 

Agnes had just come in from a ride, and 
her cheeks were glowing, her eyes sparkling 
from exercise. 

‘Mrs, Percy,’’ began Mrs. Cooper, effusive- 
ly, “I can never see you and Agnes in such 
sweet companionship without envying you 
her tender care. Iam so wretchedly lonely 
since Lillia went away.” 

Agnes looked a little bored. When their 
visitor left Mrs. Percy said: 

“Agnes, you must tell me why Thornton 
broke the engagement ; you surely knownow.” 

“Tt was his mother’s work!’ Agnes an- 
swered bitterly. ‘‘ Don’t think, mother, Iam 
so weak as to care for him still. I despise 
him utterly, for the cowardly manner in 
which he made and broke the engagement. 
But the thought that any man would dare tri- 
fle with my love in this way humiliates me 
past endurance.” 

“The old hypocrite!’ exclaimed Mrs. Per- 
cy, apostrophizing Mrs, Cooper—not Thorn- 
ton. “To think she would dare insult me 
by coming to my house after all this!’ 

Mrs. Percy lost no time in communicating 
the news to her husband. 

“The wretch!’ said Mr. Percy. “Agnes 
is well rid of him. Only for the publicity it 
would give the affair, ’d beat him within an 
inch of his life?’ 
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Instead, however, he was unusually tender 
and kind to Agnes. He showered presents 
upon her, and tried in every way to bring her 
out of the dreary apathy into which she had 
fallen. When summer came, he sent her 
away with Ned on a pleasant round of travel ; 
and when they returned in autumn, Agnes’s 
wounded pride seemed healed in a great de- 
gree, and her spirits almost restored to their 
old cheerful tone. 


IL. 


AGAIN it was New Year’s eve. Ned and 
Agnes were invited to a party given at the 
house of Judge Benton. Of course the elite 
of Byhalia would be there; among them 
Thane Livingston, who had been absent from 
home on a three-years’ cruise round the 
world, and his sister Eloise, the belle of By- 
halia. 

Agnes had spent, on the whole, a pleasant 
autumn. Two different suitors had sought 
her hand, but her heart was not touched, so 
they were quietly dismissed. 

** What dress will you wear to-night, dear ?” 
queried her mother, as Agnes was about to 
leave the room to prepare for the party. 

**Thornton Cooper and his mother are to 
be there,” interrupted Ned, suddenly, before 
Agnes could reply. 

“T don’t see how that will affect the dress 
question,” returned his sister, rather sharply. 

“ Of course it will not affect it in the least, 
sis,”” Ned answered, in a conciliatory tone. 
“T only thought about it at the moment, and 
so mentioned it.”’ 

Agnes turned to show Ned the rather sickly 
smile she called to her face. 

“‘T shall wear my crimson silk,’ she said 
to her mother. 

She went up to herroom, and put aside the 
purple poplin which lay upon the bed. 

“The crimson will be more becoming,’’ 
she said, “and I must look well to-night.” 


It was very becoming, and so every one 
thought when she made her appearance in 
Mrs. Benton’s parlors. The rich crimson 
silk swept the floor, and it was toned down, 
slightly, by an overdress of soft white lace. 
She wore brooch and bracelets of garnet, and 


in her hair a blood-red monthly rose. 


Mrs. Cooper was there. Her family was 
connected with Mrs. Benton’s, by marriage, 


she told every one, as fast as opportunity 
offered. 


“What a beautiful woman Agnes Percy 


makes,” some one whispered in her ear. 
“Her girlhood hardly gave promise of any- 
thing half so fair.’ 

“Do you think so?” she queried doubt- 
fully. 

Thornton evidently thought so, for though 
he had Eloise Livingston on his arm, his 
mother saw that his eyes sought out and fol- 
lowed Agnes constantly. His companion also 
spied her, at last. 

“ How pretty Agnes Percy looks to-night!’ 
she said. ‘She is passing this way with her 
brother. I want to speak to her. Thane! 
don’t you remember Miss Percy ?” 

Mr. Livingston came forward. 

“Miss Percy?” he queried. “‘O yes, but 
she is much improved.” 

“There is always such a ladylike repose 
about her manner,” Miss Livingston contin- 
ued, graciously. 

Agnes looked. up to greet them cordially, 
and to bow coldly to Thornton. She wouid 
not cut him dead to show her pique, but she 
always appeared indifferent in his presence. 
There was just a shade of polite surprise in 
her eyes when he addressed her in a familiar 
way. He did not essay a second sentence, 
but soon moved away, leaving her with Thane 
and Eloise. 

The hostess proposed a dance. The par- 
lors were cleared, and Professor Zeman oblig- 
ingly consented to play a few waltzes and co- 
tillons. A quadrille commenced forming, 
Thane Livingston offered Agnes his arm, and 
they took their places upon the floor. 

Mr. Livingston chatted agreeably, and until 
the dance was about to begin Agnes did not 
observe that the pair opposite were Ned and 
Eloise. She glanced over to the wall, and 


saw that Thornton Cooper and his mother 
were standing side by side. She looked no 
more, but turned to answer a laughing re- 
mark of her companion’s. She knew she 
was a graceful dancer, and as Mr. Livingston 


was also, she enjoyed the dance exceedingly, 


When supper was announced Mr. Living- 
ston again offered her his arm; Ned followed, 
with Eloise. Thornton, who had evidently 
expected to escort the belle, dutifully went 
down with his mother. 

“Do you receive calls to-morrow?” asked 


Mr. Livingston, as he placed Agnes in her 


brother’s sleigh and was about to bid her 
good-night. 

““Yes,’”? she answered. ‘‘Do not fail to 
come.” 

“Thank you. I will not forget.’’ 
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They rode away. Next morning Agnes 
went singing about the house, to her father’s 
delight. Her preparations for the day were 
soon completed, and she put on her purple 
poplin to be ready to receive her guests. It 
was very becoming, with its soft lace collar 
and white tie, for Agnes was rather pale to- 
day. Her hands and wrists showed slender 
and white from out the laced undersleeves, 
her figure, willowy and graceful, supported 
the rich train well. 

Her callers from the country came early. 
They were mostly young men, for the older 
ones were slower to fal] into the custom of 
calling upon other ladies, leaving their wives 
to entertain gentlemen in turn, Towards 
evening her guests from the town called. 
The last one was leaving when Thane Liy- 
ingston’s sleigh stopped at the door, 

“Pardon me, Miss Agnes,” he said, “if I 
have made your call my very last. And, as 
you seem quite alone, perhaps it is your last 
also.” 

He was tired, and it was pleasant to sit 
quietly with this pale fair girl, the red west- 
ern clouds throwing a glow in the windows, 
and the firelight brightening the room. It 
rested him, somehow, and was more grateful 
to him than he was willing to confess. 

At last Agnes rose, and ordering lights in- 
vited him to partake of refreshments which 
still bountifully loaded the table in the back 
parlor. 

“T have tasted nothing since noon,” he 
said, in reply. “It is the only way to do 
when one has many calls to make,” 

“Then sit down informally,’ she said, 
“and take a regular supper.” 

He did not seem averse to do her bidding, 
and taking a seat, he addressed himself to 
the edibles with a relish. 

““Now,”? he smiled, as he rose from the 
table, “‘ please give me a song before I go.” 

So she sat down to the piano and sang, 
while he wondered what there was in her 


song which touched him so; and afterwards 
thought there must be a spell on the room 
which made him dread to leave it. Then he 
went, with the impression that Agnes was 
not only beautiful and accomplished, but a 
true and tender woman, 


Agnes received no more callers that night. 


She sat until late, musing by the fire, won- 
dering if this love-dream which she was 
dreaming would prove as illusive as the last. 

Thane Livingston rode home thoughtfully 
and slowly, but his heart was not as deeply 


touched as hers, He had seen beautiful wo- 
men before, far more beaatiful than Agnes, 
and had been pleased with them, too, Per- 
haps the feeling would wear away, as the 
others had done. . 

The Livingstons were considered the most 
select of the elite of Byhalia for two reasons: 
they came of a proud old family, and they 
were wealthy enough to live upon their in- 
come. So Thane, who had never been quick 
to fall in love, was in no haste to offer his 
hand to any girl, however winsome she might 
be. 

He often rode out to Mr. Percy’s during 
-the spring and summer following, usually ac- 
companied by his sister; and Eloise and 
Agnes seemed to grow more intimate than 
ever as the summer advanced. 

“Agnes,” said Eloise, one day, I have ob- 
seryed that you treat Thornton Cooper very 
coldly. I know, too, that your conduct gives 
him pain. He used to be very attentive to 
you. I wish you would tell me if you know 
anything against his character as a gentle 
man?” 

“Is Thornton Cooper anything to you, 
Eloise ?”’ Agnes asked. 

*No,’’ she answered, hesitatingly. ‘‘ I will 
tell you the truth,” she added. “He seems 
pleased with me, and has asked me in every 
thing but words to be his wife. I like him, 
but whether enough to marry him I hardly 
know. Please tell me why you and he be 
came so suddenly estranged.” 

*“*T will tell you if you wish it,’”? Agnes re- 
plied. She slowly narrated the story of her 
engagement and its humiliating termination. 
“Tt has cost me much to tell you this,” she 


said, at the close. “You would never have 
heard it, if you had not askedme. Still, you 
are my friend, and it is your right to know.”’ 
“<I thank you sincerely,” said Eloise. ‘‘ He 
is in every way worthy of his mother; I hard- 
ly know which is the most to be despised.” 


On the next day towards evening, Agnes 


went out to ride. It was during harvest- 
time, and the men were all busy. Ned was 
out in the field, and his father absent from 
home. So she saddled her own little pony 
Puss, put on her habit, and set out. 

She had just disappeared from sight when 


Thane Livingston drove over the hill from 


the other direction and stopped at her fa- 
ther’s house. Learning that she had just set 
out for a ride and would not be home in less 
than two hours, he decided to go and meet 
her. He had scarcely reached the carriage, 
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when Puss dashed up to the gate riderless, 
with the saddle dangling loosely under her 
breast. 

For a moment he seemed to have lost pos- 
session of his senses, then he dashed into the 

“house to ask for the second time what direc- 
tion Agnes had taken. 

“She went down the street,” said Mrs. 
Perey, wondering what had happened to ex- 
cite Mr. Livingston so. 

“ Her horse has come back without her,’”’ 
he said, in explanation. ‘‘ Don’t be fright- 
ened, Mrs. Percy,’’ for she had grown pale in 
turn, “T’ll go in search of her at once.” 

He sprang into his carriage and dashed 
down the street. Suddenly turning round a 
curve he saw Agnes sitting quietly by the 
roadside. Reining his horse, in a moment 
he was by her side. 

““O Agnes!’ he cried; “ are you hurt?” 

“No,” she answered, with a smile, and 
wondering if he was pale with fright. ‘I 
am not injured in the least. I saddled Puss 
myself, and did not fasten the girth as tightly 
as Ishould have done; for when I rounded 
the curve the saddle turned, and I fell to the 
ground. By accident rather than by design 
I think, I struck upon my feet, and was not 
at all hurt. Puss, however, was dreadfully 
frightened, and like a little coward, ran home 
as fast as she could.” 

“T am thankful you met with no serious 
accident,” he said, earnestly; and taking her 
face suddenly between his hands he kissed 
her. 

This was a proceeding entirely unlooked 
for by Agnes, and it was her turn to grow 
excited. 

“Mr, Livingston!’ she exclaimed, and 
then she stopped abruptly, for he looked as 
though he could explain the matter satis- 
factorily. 

“Thane,” he prompted. ‘“ You are to call 
me that hereafter. Eloise told me less than 
an hour ago, of Thornton Cooper’s base- 
ness. It makes my blood boil whenever 1] 
think of 

It was not a very coherent explanation, but 
Agnes seemed to understand it perfectly. 

“Because I love you,” he said, “and I 
want you to be my wife.” 

Agnes promised. He lifted her into the 
earriage, and they rode swiftly home, to re- 
lieve Mrs. Percy’s anxiety. Then Agnes 
learned that Thornton Cooper had called 
upon Eloise the evening before, and offered 
her his hand in marriage. 
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“T am afraid your mother would not like 
me,” Eloise replied. “ And I am very sure 
I shouldn’t like either of you.” 

Thane and Agnes were married on the 
next New Year’s eve ;—he would have it so. 
He purchased a handsome house in town 
near his father’s; and Agnes became a prime 
favorite in the upper circle of Byhalia society. 

Ned and Eloise were married the following 
summer. This seemed to disgust Mrs. Cooper 
to such a degree that she gave up society al- 
together. As for Thornton, he is still un- 
married, and, if the truth were told, he will 
rue to his dying day, “‘ his mother’s work.” 

CHINESE VIEW OF EUROPEANS.—The Chi- 
nese of the interior, whom business takes to 
Canton or Macao, always go the first thing 
to look at the Europeans on the promenade. 
They squat in rows along the sides of the 
quays, smoking their pipes and fanning them- 
selves, contemplating the while, with a satiri- 
cal and contemptuous eye, the English and 
Americans who promenade up and down from 
one end to the other, keeping time with admir- 
able precision. Europeans who go to China 
are apt to consider the inhabitants of the celes- 
tial empire very odd and supremely ridiculous, 
and the provincial Chinese at Canton and Ma- 
cao pay back the sentiment with interest. It is 
amusing to hear their sarcastic remarks on the 
appearance of the devils of the West, their as- 
tonishment at the sight of their tight-fitting 
garments, their wonderful trousers and pro- 
digious round hats, like chimney pots—their 
shirt collars, adapted to cut off the ears, and 
making a frame around such grotesque faces, 
with long noses, and blue eyes, no beard or 
mustache, but a handful of curly hair on each 
cheek. The shape of the dress coat puzzles 
them above everything. They try in vain to 
account for it, calling it a half garment, be- 
cause it is impossible to make it meet over the 
breast, and nothing to correspond to the tails 
behind. They admire the judgment and taste 
of putting buttons as big as sapecks behind 
the back, where there is nothing to button. 
How much handsomer they think themselves, 
with their narrow black, oblique eyes, high 
cheek bones, and little round noses, their 
shaven crowns and magnificent pigtails hang- 
ing almost to their heels. Add to all these 
natural graces a conical hat covered with red 
fringe, an ample tunic with immense sleeves, 
and black satin boots, with a white sole of im- 
mense thickness, and it is evident a European 
cannot compare in appearance with a Chinese. 
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Anno Domint 18—, on a dull December 
afternoon. 

I quitted my little second-story sanctum, 
shut and locked the door behind me, pock- 
eted the key, trudged down stairs, and trot- 
ted away to take my constitutional. 

Crossing the lawn in the direction of the 
kitchens, on my way out, I halted to leave 
orders with Susan the cook, Susan was, by 
the way, the only servant, and, in fact, the 
only person in the school buildings. 

“T may be out late,” I said. Wait up to 
let me in; be so good!” 

“Yes mum.” 

“Close the house early! There are hall 
thieves about, I am told.”’ 

“Thomas was a sayin’ as much, only a bit 
ago,mum, They’ve been in down at Doc- 
tor Babe’s, he says. And they were at it 
across street, at Muster Dolby’s, no longer 
since than last night.” 

As I turned off through the garden-gate, 
Susan came running out after me, bare- 
headed and breathless, 

“ Bide a bit, Miss Bittersweet! Bide a bit, 
mum! I'd do the silver for New Years, 
betwixt now and nine, if I had it out. Bein’ 
there’s naught else on hands! No dinner, 
nor nothin’ !” 

I hesitated. 

“?T would be a goodish stroke o’ work off, 
mum! And I'd be done by then y’ere home 
agin.” 

“Surely, Susan, if you will!’ I answered, 
with some relnctance, ‘“ The plate is locked 
in the silver-stack,” I went on to explain. 
“That stands, you know, in the dressing- 
closet, leading out of the upper hall into my 
bedchamber, Here is the key.’ 

So saying, I withdrew from the house- 
keeper’s ring of keys, which I carried about 
me, the one designated, and, passing it over, 
resumed my promenade, 

It was not altogether a satisfactory ar- 
rangement, to leave Susan alone, like this, in 
charge of the plate, solid silver, She was 
new to the situation, fur one thing, and, as 
a matter of common caution, not to be trust- 
ed too entirely. Huwever, New Year’s was 
at hand, as she had pithily argued, with open 
house, and mountains, and chains of moun- 
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tains of work. The latter reflection settled 
the balance in Susan’s favor. 

Our regular corps of servants were, at this 
time, at home, on annual leave for the holi- 
days. All except my factotum, Thomas, 
that is. He, with his wife and young child, 
occupied a small cottage on the school- 
grounds. And Thomas was not available 
for putting the house into company trim, 
nor, in particular, for the delicate operation 
of polishing plate. 

I had not the confidence in Thomas that I 
could have wished. In point of fact, I had 
been plotting to part with him, at the end of 
his year. Not at all because of special mis- 
demeanor; though he hed shown himself, at 
times, rather more fond of Susan than one 
tould quite approve ina family man. But 
la, they all will do that! When I plucked 
up heart of grace, and spoke to my man, he 
mended his manners towards the maid. 
Nevertheless, I disliked and dreaded him, 

A sly, cold-blooded one, with a soft foot 
and acunning eye; that was Thomas, Su- 
san, a winning sort of girl, had come to my 
place solely through his recommendation. 
The pair gave themseives out as cousins, 

After a turn or two about the park, I 
sauntered leisurely up and down one of the 
principal thoroughfares of Brownsville, while 
the shops and business places were being il- 
luminated for the night. As the town lights 
creep out along the lines of the street, and 
project their ruddy glare into the dusk of 
twilight, one takes a comfortable feeling, 
that now the rugged prose of the working- 
day is over, and one may settle one’s self 
cosily to the poetry Of evening. Unless one 
is a schoolma’am, of a suspicious turn of 
mind; in which case one is never settled. 

It was not exactly like teing Governor 
Newbold’s lady, and riding about in my car- 
riage, certainly. But then, I was so busy, 
and felt myself to be so useful, and, on the 
whole, I extracted such a deal of genuine 
content from my commonplace everyday 

life, that really, I envied nobody. No! Not 
even my old partner and rival, Kate Guilder- 
sleeve Newbold, herself! I had not the 
time, in fact. 

When I had swallowed a mouthful of pure 
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%ir, and freshened up my blood a bit, I 
turned off for a semi-social, semi-business 
call upon one of the leading trustees of my 
boarding-school. This was Gehazi Brown, 
Junior, He was an enterprising young 
Quaker Goliath, of the business firm of G. 
Brown and. Son; from whom our Western 
city, formerly known as Yeetersburgh, had 
derived its present name. 

Mrs. Cecelia Gehazi and I were cronies. 
Naturally, I loved her and told her things; 
in part, because she was a novelty, fresh 
from Boston, and full of delightful notions 
and graces; and, in part, because she was 
the sort of little woman in whom one con- 
fides, willy nilly. I had installed her passed 
master; dear me, yes! high royal arch, or 
whatever the topmost degree possible to 
mention is—of my small domestic dilemmas, 
and, by no means infrequent moral and in- 
tellectual wrangles with the powers of earth 
and darkness, 

I told Cecelia how many raisins I allowed 
to a batch of mince-pies; and she, on her 
part, promised to indoctrinate Susan in the 
elementary principles, the Westminster cate- 
chism, as it were, of Puritan nutcakes and 
pumpkin-pies. We discussed Buckle’s theo- 
logico-philosophical mess together. Buckle 
was all the rage in Brownsville just then, 
He came into fashion at the same time with 
waterproof cloaks, I remember. Then I 
gave Cecelia my private methods of circam- 
venting schoolgirls in surreptitious pursuit 
of contraband beaux—as they mostly were, 
the hussies—and of midnight oyster soups 
and hot coffees, and of arsenic to improve 
their complexions, 

“And Cecelia,” said I, “you really must 
have your husband look me out a man to 
putin place of Thomas. I don’t like him. 
I am positively afraid of Thomas at times,’’ 
Iadded. “I can’t see why, I’m sure. He 
is immensely respectful, and that.’ 

“Thomas? There! And I never told 
you! Thomas is spotted.’ 

I could give a tolerable guess what that 
meant. My heart gave one thump and stood 
still, To have one’s majordomo spotted by 
vigilance committee is really not a pleasant 
circumstance to contemplate. The Ligonier 
excitement was at its height in our State at 
this time. Lawyers, judges, ministers of the 
gospel even, had, one after another, become 
proven confederates of the murcerous gang 
by which our vicinity was infested. We 


were, therefore, a little inclined to be over- 
suspicious, perhaps, particularly so of the 
floating population of our domestics. 

“Don’t besiege me for the ins and outs of 
the case!’ says Cecelia. ‘‘ He is—well, he is 
mixed up with something or other: guilty 
party to—I don’t—know—what. I shall 
talk to Esterhazy, and get him to make you 
safe,” 

“Nonsense!’’ I cried, all in a shiver of 
fright, too. 

“You are like an old-fashioned heroine 
in a tower without retainers,” persisted my 
friend. “Idon’t like to think of you so; 
and Esterhazy shall certainly do something 
about it.” 

Prince Esterhazy—short for Gehazi—was 
husband of the house. Being triumphantly 
marched in by one ear, the pleasing monster 
pronounced himself unmistakably in favor of 
firearms—under the circumstances, 

“ But I can’t shoot!” I said, 

“Til teach thee.” 

“La, though, he didn’t! He forgot all 
about it, 

In the course of human events, Lady and 
Prince escorted me back to my own castle. 

Susan clattered down to undo the house- 
door, and deliver a telegram left for me dur- 
ing the course of the evening, and then ran 
away to her silver again. 

We read the despatch by the street gas. 
It was from Governor Newbold, Indianapo- 
lis, and run thus: 

Hey for Peter. Fourthirty. Wednesday.” 

Peter! that meant little Petrina Newbold, 
Kate’s oldest daughter. The family lent her 
to me for a few weeks, every now and then. 
Her father, the governor, whose fac simile 
she was, called her Peter, and Pet, and 
“Fair Inez,” and his storied Rhine, and a 
dozen other whimsicalities, . 

“Fourth day?” says Esterhazy, “ why, 
that’s to-morrow. Four thirty? There is no 
four thirty, thee knows, Hester.. There is a 
five thirty, morning train, and a four forty, 
in the evening. Iam of opinion thee should 
send at both hours, Or stay! I'll takea run 
to the morning train myself, if thee ap- 
proves.”? Which was agreed upon. 

At the garden-gate, where I was to beleft, 
the young couple produced and presented me 
a fine brace of six-shooters, 

“Peacemakers, Hester! Loaded!’ ex- 
plained the handsome Goliath, urging them 
into my unwilling hands, 
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Pistols! Goodness gracious! Whatever was 
I to do with them? 

“ Don’t report them at yearly meeting!’ 
returned Cecelia, laughing. ‘“‘ Esterhazy is 
in Friendly hot water yet, for marrying a 
world’s woman,”’ 

The husband replied with masculine lofti- 
ness and inconsequence, that a pistol, loaded, 
was an ugly thing to handle, Hester. 

As if I could fail to know that, the im- 
measurable goose, 

“But the honorable little woman at my 
left,” he wenton, “ will sleep better o’ nights, 
for knowing thee has defence handy. Fare 
thee well, friend Hester.” 

A sudden spasm of bitterness overtook 
me. That is what itis to be an old maid, 
yousee, Whenever you happen to get a fa- 
vor done you by one of the lords, it is always, 
not on your own account, but for the sake 
of some other honorable little woman, at 
the left. 

The relative position of my own private 
suite of apartments was this, On going up 
the stairs, one entered a square upper hall. 
Before you, a door opened into my parlor; 
the oval parlor, we called it by way of dis- 
tinction, At the left, a door led into my 
dressing-closet. The bed-chamber, commu- 
nicating directly with each of the other two 
rooms, but not with the hall, was included 
in the northeast angle between the former. 

As I walked up the stairway towards my 
parlor, Susan appeared in the little dressing- 
room, busily arranging plate upon the silver- 
stack, 

The work in hand was well done; and I 


praised the neatness and despatch of the 


girl, helping, at the same time, to put by the 
various pieces of silver, and counting them 
out myself, to be sure that none were 
missing. 

There was a sort of niche, about four feet 
by two, in the side wall fronting the dress- 
ing-closet door, of which the door, indeed, 
formed one extremity. Into this nook we 
pushed the silver-stack. As the latter did 
not quite fill up the opening, we crowded in 
a thin packing-case at the end, in order ef- 
fectually to preclude entrance from the hall. 
The door was furnished with a lock which 
several of the house-keys happened to fit. 
This mattered but little on ordinary occa- 
sions, but at our vacations, when it was cus- 
tomary with us to collect the valuables of 
the establishment for safe keeping, we felt 
it important to have the place well secured, 


The hall entrance to the dressing-closet 
being thus blocked up, Susan and I came 
away, through the bed-chamber and parlor, 

Presently the girl returned with refresh- 
ments; biscuit, cold ham and jelly, and a 
fragrant cup of green tea. 

I never drink green tea of an evening, 
dreading nerves, Susan was, however, not 
cognizant of the fact, and she seemed to 
have set her heart upon my getting this par- 
ticular cup palatable, with plenty of sugar 
and thick cream. Tired out, as I knew she 
must be, she showed herself so singularly 
obliging and considerate, that I felt smitten 
with shamefacedness and remorse of con- 
science, at having, for a moment, distrusted 
so much goodness, 

Unwilling to disappoint, I threw the tea 
into the stove-urn, and said it was good, of 
which fact the delicious aroma furnished 
abundant evidence, 

I fastened all the parlor windows after 
that, drew the blinds down carefully, and 
locked the door. This closed every avenue 
of communication between my own private 
apartments and the outer world, 

According to usual custom, Susan tarned 
off the gas before going to her own room for 
the night. This operation left me quite in the 
dark, I sat in my little oval parlor for some 
time afterward, enjoying the glow of acheer- 
ful wood fire, and laying plans for the ensu- 
ing school year, and for deposing Thomas 
and inaugurating a new domestic regime uv- 
der his substitute, the next day. 

During these few minutes, oddly enough, 
Susan came up stairs again, and tapped at 
my door for admittance. She only wanted 
to look after Lady Lockett, our pet mouser. 
She imagined the creature had followed her 
up with the silver basket, and had remained 
somewhere in the dressing-closet. 

Unluckily, as it seemed, there was no lamp 
at hand; and, the gas being off, the girl was 
obliged to flounder about some little time be- 
fore lighting upon the object of her search. 
She discovered the troublesome animal at 
length, however, and bore her away with a 
profusion of apologies, 

The house lamps were all in the scallery, 
being put in order for the year. After Susan 
had gone down, I rummaged out of a little © 
closet, a certain old spirit-lamp kept up for 
occasional chemical manipvlations, and took 
a turn in the dressing-room myself, to make 
sure that everything was safe there for the 
night. 
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Susan, in prosecuting her search for the 
cat, had somehow, I found, dislodged the 
packing-case abovementioned. She had, in 
fact, put and left matters at such extremely 
loose ends, generally, thac the hall-door 
might easily have been pushed open, and the 
silve-stack removed from its place, by any 
person on the outside interested to take that 
advantage. 

I carefully secured the door again, and 
looked the three rooms over according to 
established routine. Then, retiring, as usual, 
I was soon fast locked in the arms of Somnus. 

By-and-by a jarring sound somewhere 
about the premises aroused me from 
slumber. 

I lay for a good while waiting to hear the 
noise repeated, and listening to the freaks of 
the wind among the gables, 

The school edifice, by the way, was a com- 
plete Jabyrinth of architectural annotations 
and ,emendations. Nooks, and crooks, and 
angles, halls, and corridors, and empty spaces 
prevailed at all points. Whenever, conse- 
quently, an extra thimbleful of wind chanced 
to creep into the building, there was sure to 
be plenty of music. 

Whirr, crash, bang! 

Up I started, staring like a sheeted ghost. 

Sitting erect, the bedroom door open 
into the parlor beyond, fell directly into my 
range of vision; as did the eastern-most of 
the parlor windows. 

This window challenged attention. 


The oiled shade, which I had so carefully 
drawn down only a few minutes before leay- 
ing the room for the night, now appeared 
rolled up to a point only a few inches from 
the top. This fact was unmistakable. The 
light was dim; there was no moon; but I 
could see . star or two twinkling among the 
clouds above the chimney-tops. The win- 
dow-sash was clearly defined, up to the 
opaque line of the curtain, about in the mid- 
dle of the upper row of panes, 

Several points instantly presented them- 
selves, like flashes of light, to my intelligence. 

Some ruffian had penetrated hither, by 
way of the upper hall; he had awaked me 
by a recent movement; he was probably, 
therefore, still in one of the three rooms of 
my suite, most likely, as yet, in the parlor, 
that being the outer apartment; and he was 
there, having come at such a time, and in 
such a manoer, for no child’s play. 

Moving my face this way and that, and 


peering about me as well as the uncertain 
light would permit, I presently began to dis- 
cern the faint outline of a human form shap- 
ing itself nearly midway, as well as I could 
judge, between my couch and the window. 

So shadowy was the appearance, that, at 
first, I could scarcely decide whether the 
thing was real or a fancy. However, my 
eyes gradually adapting themselves to the 
gloom, the image became more distinct. 

At length, I clearly perceived, thrown into 
feeble relief by the weak light from the win- 
dow, the head and bust of a human figure, 
Apparently it was that of an individual par- 
tially crouched upon the floor, or, at least, 
not in a standing position, : 

* Angels and ministers of grace!’ and the 
rest of it. 

I knew it was by no means the correct 
thing to do; I fully expected to be sent hum- 
ming the next instant to the dogs; but, fran- 
tic with terror, I threw back my head, and 
gave voice to a volley of war-whoops that 
froze my own blood with horror, at all 
events. I sounded to myself like a painted 
savage or a demented car-whistle. Having 
once commenced in this vein, I found it im- 
possible to desist; but kept straight on, up 
and down a gamut of howls, fit to pierce 
high heaven. 

“If I had only remained with Cecelia this 
one night, as she had begged,’’ I groaned. 

It was plainly idle to call on Thomas, He 
had doubtless instigated the present attack, 
with a gang of desperate plunderers at his 
back. Susan too! of course she was in the 
plot. It occurred to me, at the moment, 
that Susan had managed with consummate 
address to render me powerless. She had 
withdrawn from my premises all possibilities 
of light, as she supposed; had acquainted 
herself with the nature and position of our 
valuables; and had cunningly loosened the 
fastenings of the dressing-closet door to facil- 
itate ingress. Perhaps she had even drug- 
ged the tea which I refused to drink. I had 
little doubt of the fact. The wretch! She 
had not been so superhumanly attentive for 
nothing. 

Between two shrieks Gehazi’s brace of 
peace-makers filtered into my brain. There 
they were, lying already loaded, within easy 
reach, 

I had only the vaguest notion of the mech- . 
anism of a pistol. The problem of the in- 
stant was to speed forth a bullet; but from 
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which extremity it might be looked for, was 
beyond me. The trick of how-to-do-it, 
equally so. 

However, grasping a pistol in my hand, 
and extending it forward at arm’s length, I 
resolutely brought one end of the instrument 
to bear upon the starry vault of heaven, and 
the other, on the onion-cellar. Meanwhile, 
with my disengaged hand, I performed cau- 
tiously up and down the weapon, till some- 
thing yielded; an explosion followed, and, 
inferentially, I had fired, fired my first shot, 
Whether into garret or basement I was total- 
ly unable to conjecture. 

I shut my eyes, set my teeth, said my 
prayers, pointed due east and west, and fired 
again; north and south, and made another 
shot. 

La, it wasn’t much to do! I rather liked 
the fuss and feathers of it. The exploit won- 
derfully toned up my nerves, somehow. Af- 
terwards I operated upon the oblique points 
of the compass. [ should have boxed the 
latter, perhaps, had I been wise enough, and 
had my bullets held out. 

When the pistol-smoke had cleared away 
a bit, I ventured a victorious stare in the 
direction of my semi-visible opponent. There 
he appeared again, silent, grim, and crouch- 
ed, as before, in the very spot I had just 
riddled with a bullet. 

I was afraid I had killed my man, Equally 
I was afraid I had not killed him. Dead or 
alive, the shadowy wretch squatted before 
me, struck cold curdles to my heart, and op- 
pressed me with overwhelming horror, 

At any hazard I resolved to cap the des- 
perate situation with an immediate climax. 

To think was to act. I sprang from the 
couch and hurled myself, with all my force, 
toward the parlor. It was my instinct to 
dash the door together, and try possibilities 
with reference to bolting it, 

In effecting this object I made a discovery. 
That door was a looking-glass, 

Yes sir! Yes ma’am! Nothing less! My 
pet mirror! It cost me one hundred and 
seventy-five dollars, all told. It was the 
pride of my eyes. At presentit hung against 
the wall in flinders and smithereens, I had 
shot clean through it, There had I been for 
the last mortal—I don’t know how long— 
studying in its aggravating and deceiving 
depths the reflection of my own maiden 
image, together with that of the bedroom 

windows at my back. , 
The mirror, suspended beside the door of 
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communication between bedroom and par- 
lor, corresponded closely with the other in 
size and shape. That was not its ordinary 
place, at all. Susan had hung it there only 
the preceding morning, for a convenient light 
in rubbing it up. Vacations were our regu- 
lar seasons for upsetting the house generally, 
At these times we necessarily took in hand 
all manner of odd jobs in cleansing and 
repairing. 

A few inches to the left appeared the real 
door, through which I had believed myself 
staring, as also the eastern window of the 
oval parlor beyond, its shade down, as I had 
left it upon retiring. 

An anti-climax, I believe. 

And then? Then I withdrew meekly into 
solitary confinement, “and wrapped the 
drapery of my couch about me,’’ and so on, 
@ la Goodman Thanatopsis. High time, at 
that, for I had contracted a desperate cold. 

The next morning late, mystification with- 
out end. An assortment of male voices, 
issuing in full growl from the oval parlor. 

“Goodness gracious!’ I called out in a 
flutter, ‘‘ what is the matter ?” 

“ Hester, is thee therein?” returned the 
rasping bass of my elderly friend, Gehazi 
Brown, senior. 

“Assuredly, Mr. Brown! 
matter ?” 

“ Thee’s peart, I reckon,”’ 

“Entirely well! What is the matter, 
pray 

“Devoutly thankful thee is peart, friend 
Hester.” 

“ What is the matter?’ A little londer, 

At this juncture of affairs, benignant Rev- 
erend Doctor Babe blandiloquently assumed 
the cudgels of conversation. 

“ My dear Miss Bittersweet, we were just 
endeavoring to elucidate the point, whether 
or—”’ 

“Goliath! In the name of continental 
congress and the woman at the left, I con- 
jure you! What is the matter?” 

“Bullet holes, Hester! And thy little 
guest, Petrine Newbold! And unseemly 
sounds by night. Thy man Thomas is in 
vigilance limbo; and thy maid is in hysteric 
fits. Come out, can’t thee?” 

La, yes! I shuffled pell-mell into a gaiter 
boot and an India-rubber overshoe; pocket- 
ed an embroidered night-cap, strings flying, 
by way of handkerchief; did my neck in a 
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belt-ribbon, and shawl-pin; and cursorily 


skewering up my raven locks at the back 
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with a darning-needle, and a crochet-hook, 
and a lead pencil, and whatever, forth I 
fared. 

My hair, I may here observe, was black— 
black, with purple lights in it; or green ones, 
according to the dye. , 

A few words set matters right on both 
sides. Susan came out of her spasms, and 
helped to warm and welcome our poor little 
frightened dove of a guest, Petrina Newbold. 
Thomas was quite triumphantly exonerated 
from all suspicion, and he and Susan re- 


mained with me several years after the little 
episode in question, the most faithful and 
devoted of—friends, I may say. 

The men, on their part, soon began to drop 
out of the house, one by one, rather sheep- 
ishily, I fancied. Our city bloods, who were 
in a state of chronic dissatisfaction at being 
defrauded by me of what they considered 
their natural rights, as gallants of my school- 
girls, denounced the whole thing as a sell. 
They even went to the length of calling me, 
personally, a brick. I myself abhor slang. 


BETRAYED BY A KISS. 


BY MATTIE WINFIELD TORREY, 


OF all the fine old Virginia mansions, 
whose fame for hospitality and good cheer 
has gone out through the whole world, Bay- 
view was much the finest. 

Lying, as its name indicated, in full view 
of the Chesapeake, with a wide extent of 
lawn sloping dcwn to the clear water bor- 
dered with smooth yellow sand, shadowed 
by magnolias whose glossy leaves made a 
perpetual verdant shade, approached by a 
road fringed with evergreens, the wild South- 
ern winter never set its mark of decay and 
death upon the grounds surrounding Bay- 
view. 

Roses bloomed, and the mocking-bird 
trilled its many-cadenced song the whole 
year through. Many a night the sound of 
music and laughter, and happy voices in gay 
converse had floated out through the tall 
windows, and light had streamed across the 
lawn, and mirth and pleasure had held full 
sway over the band of light-hearted revellers ; 
but never, in all the merry-makings that had 
preceded it, had the tide of gayety swelled 
so high as on this bright June evening, when 
the mansion was all one glow of light, aud 
Maud, Col. Dumont’s only daughter, made 
her debut in society. It was her eighteenth 
birthday. Beautiful, accomplished and 
graceful, she moved among the crowd of 
guests who offered congratulations and best 
wishes for the happiness of the young debu 
tante, like a vision of beauty and loveliness, 
Plainly attired in white, as befitted her girl- 
ish face and figure, with pearls in her abun- 
dant brown hair, a glad light in her eyes, and 
a bewildering smile upon her ruby lips, she 
was exceedingly lovely. Her complexion 


was as delicate as the petals of a white rose, 
and a tint like that which tinges the inner 
surface of a seashell, colored her rounded 
cheeks. Lithesome as a fairy, she moved 
from room to room, a throng of" eager wor- 
shippers attending her footsteps, each one 
ready to spring to do her lightest bidding. 

Yes, Bayview was a charming place, Col. 
Dumont a generous host, and Miss Maud 
the loveliest girl in all the Old Dominion, 

So thought Duke Adair, first lieutenant 
on board the U. 8. steamer Siren, now lying 
at anchor in Hampton Roads. Lieut. Adair 
had met Maud Dumont frequently within 
the past few months, but never had she ap- 
peared so enchanting to his eyes as upon this 
night. 

Duke was a brave stalwart young fellow, 
of noble bearing and pleasing address, and 
in his handsome uniform as lieutenant in 
the navy, looked every inch a soldier anda 
gentleman. 

The bewildering strains of a waltz rang 
out at this moment, and Duke, remember- 
ing, with proud satisfaction, that he had en- 
gaged Maud’s hand for the dance, stepped 
forward to claim the fulfillment of her prom- 
ise, and proudly bore her off from the little 
group of admirers. He was proud of her 
beauty as she laid her hand upon his arm, 
glad to think, with a pleased consciousness 
of his own fine form and handsome military 
dress, that the prettiest girl in the room 
was beside him, He liked to appropriate 
her, to carry her away from the rest of her 
admirers, to bend above her as though offer- 
ing homage that no other ear might hear, to 
carry her fan, or bouquet, and to be, to all 
appearance, her willing slave. 
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Apparently, Lieut, Adair was very much 
in love with Maud, 

Whispers to that effect ran round the 
room; envious glances were directed toward 
the young lieutenant, glances of which he 
was fully conscious and which he rather en- 
joyed. He was provokingly cool and clear- 
sighted, and beneath the show of devotion, 
he was studying the changes in the fair face 
beside him, taking note of its quick play of 
feeling, of the different shades of expression 
that swept across it, each more charming 
than the last. 

And Maud chatted and laughed, and was 
unfeignedly glad of the handsome lieuten- 
ant’s attentions, and dil not stop to think 
how much or how little they might mean. 

** Had you studied the best mode to ren- 
der our parting from friends and home as 
difficult as possible, you could not have suc- 
ceeded more effectually,” said Adair, in soft, 
pecsuasive accents. “I shall go away feel- 
ing that I leave behind me all that is bright 
and alluring; and in my long journeyings 
beneath foreign skies, I shall look back to 
this night as travellers thirsting in the desert 
look back to some green oasis long passed, 
I assure you, Miss Maud, nothing can rob 
me of the memory of this delightrul evening. 
For us soldiers of fortune, sent hither and 
thither at the call of duty, scarce knowing 
what a day may bring forth, such scenes 
hold a charm whose influence remains with 
us long after the event is passed. Ours is a 
hard fate, do you not think so?” 

“On the contrary,” said Maud, gayly, “I 
quite envy you the privilege of cruising about 
from ocean to ocean, now in this zone, now 
in that, touching at places the rest of us 
may never see, familiarizing yourselves with 
all countries and people; I think I should en- 
joy such a life.” 

“Yes,” with an indulgent smile, “ you 
would enjoy, but you would also tire of it. 
With war and the prospect of meeting an 
enemy before one, it is glorious ; but in these 
peaceful days there is nothing to stir one’s 
blood into active circulation.”’ 

*O Lieut, Adair!’ cried Maud, shudder- 
ing, “don’t speak of war, Haven't we seen 
enough of that to last forever? I am sure, 
I never want to hear the word mentioned 
again.” 

But Adair, gazing down upon her, seemed 
to assure her that he would be only too glad 
to proceed thut moment to the deadly fray, 
provided the prize for which he was to con- 


tend was her own sweet self. His eyes look- 
ed it, but his lips merely gave utterance to 
some light commonplace; and then he waltz- 
ed again with Maud, and felt, while guiding 
her airy footsteps, that he could be content 
to go on forever with her supple form clasped 
within the circle of his arms, her sweet face 
before his eyes, and her fragrant breath kiss- 
ing his cheek, 

“ Little beauty,” he thought, as, later in 
the evening he strolléd out upon the piazza, 
and looked across the moonlit bay to where 
the Siren lay at anchor off Fort Monroe. 
“She is charming, that’s a fact, and one 
would not find it difficult to fal! in love with 
her. By Jove! I don’t know but I am more 
than half in love now. And why not?” 

Ah, why not, indeed ? 

Lieut, Adair admired the lady in question 
excessively. She came nearer the ideal that 
sometimes haunted him than any other wo- 
man he had ever met. As he stvod now, 
turning over in his mind her many attrac- 
tions, he was half inclined to confess himself 
captivated, half resolved to seek out the fair 
young mistress of the mansion, and ask her 
to listen to his tale of love. He wondered 
what she would say to him; but I don’t think 
it ever entered into his calculations that she 
would refuse to listen. 

You see, he was wonderfully conceited, 
this handsome young lieutenant. The world 
had smiled upon bim from his birth; fate had 
always been kind to him; he scarcely knew 
the meaning of disappointment and failure. 
As he stood there, leaning over the railing of 
the piazza, pleasing himself with dreaming 
of the boon which might be his, if he cared 
to put out his hand and take it, a bugle call 
sounded across the water, musically sweet 
and clear. 

Instantly bis mood changed. He was no 
longer the dreamer. His future lay there, 
upon the deck of his ship, not here amid the 
throng of merry-makers, The Siren was his 
mistress; to her he owed fealty. 

“ We sail in a few hours; I must be on 
board ere the anchor is weighed. It is so 
hard to leave this earthly paradise; but duty 
is imperative, I must make my adieux,” 

Over Maud’s face crept a shade of sorrow, 
regret and pain. He was quick to nutice it,, 
and it flattered his vanity. 

What mattered it? He was going away 
to be gone for years. It would do no harm; 
he must kiss her once; and ere the down- 
dropped eyes were aware of his intention, he 
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held her in bis arms and pressed a burning 
kiss upon her lips, then turning, ran out of 
the house to the beach, where his boat await- 
ed him, and taking his place, was rowed to 
the Siren. 

And Maud? Her heart gave one great 
leap, and then seemed to stand still. 

“He loves me! He loves’ me!’ was her 
first conscious thought. 

Her cheek crimsoned, her breath came 
quick, She loved and was beloved. Away 
off there in the moonlight, where the Siren 
swung at her moorings, there was a heart 
that beat with love for her. And she loved 
him, she never knew how well until that 
stolen kiss revealed her own heart’s silent 
workings. He would come, he must come 
again, and she should hear from his own 
lips the story of his love; that old sweet 
story to which maiden hearts have listened 
and beat responsive through all time, 

For the remainder of the evening, she 
went about as one in a dream. Ah! this 
birthday party was an era in her life. Hence- 
forth, the tenth of June should be to her, of 
all days in the year, the most memorable. 

The mocking-birds were trilling in the 
magnolia tree beneath her window, and 
Maud floated off into dreamland on the tide 
of their bewildering song; but alas! when she 
awakened and looked out for the Siren, the 
anchorage was deserted; the ship had van- 
ished ; he was gone. 

And she had been so certain he would 
come to her to-day. The ship must have 
sailed sooner than had been at first intended. 
Somewhere there must have been a cruel 
mistake. She was full of sorrow and sur- 
prise, but with the elasticity natural to youth 
she would not despair, True, he was gone; 
but he would return, He loved her, and 
would come to her again. And he would 
write; O yes, he would write to her, 

So Maud tried to console herself and wait 
patiently until she should hear from the man 
whom she loved with her whole heart. But 
it was weary waiting, and many a time was 
she destined to grow tired and heart sick 
with disappointment and hope deferred, for 
no news came, and the Siren had gone on a 
long cruise, and years must intervene ere she 
came back. 

Col. Dumont’s daughter was the belle of 
the county. Her beauty was so marked as 
to render her conspicuous in whatever circle 
she moved, while her natural sweetness and 
grace, combined with the charm of her per- 
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fect manners, won homage from all. There 
were lovers by the score who came to tell 
their love, but went Away unblessed. 

“ She is cold,” said they ; “ either heartless 
or a flirt.” 

But none could see how the image of 
Lieut, Adair was enshrined in her heart, 
where it filled all space, and completely ex, 
cluded all thought of any other lover. 

So the days and the months went on, and 
Maud was still uuwedded, and the kiss 
which the tenth of June had brought to her 
was still to her the sign of a deathless aud 
eternal love. 

And what of the Siren? She sailed neath 
many skies, her prow dipped in the waters 
of the five great oceans which lave the shores 
of the continents; her sails caught breezes 
which blew from every variety of climate; 
the trade winds bore her onward in safety; 
the wild cyclone raged about her and threat- 
ened instant destruction; the north wind 
howled through her rigging, and left every 
rope and spar coated with ice; and the south 
wind died, and she lay becalmed upon the 
surface of an unruffled sea. 

And Lieut. Adair? He looked upon many 
strange scenes ; danced at London and Paris, 
flirted with the dark-eyed senoritas of Ma- 
drid, lounged about Constantinople puffing 
his hookah, while fleet-footed dancing girls 
encircled him with their marvellous evolu- 
tions. Citizen of the world, he was at home 
in every clime, ready to sail away with the 
first favoring breeze, in search of new adven- 
ture. The gay air of insouciance, the fine 
manly bearing, the clear blue eyes and fair 
golden hair, made him noticeable, and caused 
him to be very much sought after. 

At length, the Siren was ordered home. 
Years had passed since she had left her old 
anchorage off Fort Monroe, three years of 
change and vicissitude, when on a bright 
June morning, the anchor was once more 
dropped, and the vessel swung round to her 
old position. 

* Ah! I wonder if I loved Maud Dumont, 
Or if Maud Dumont loved me?” 

So sang Lieut. Adair, in the sweetest and 
most musical of tenor voices, parodizing a 
poem which he had somewhere read. 

“She was a beauty, by Jove! and I won-. 
der what has become of her? I think I 
nearly surrendered to her charms the last 
time Isaw her. No saying what might have 
happened if the old Siren had not sailed that 
morning and carried me away frow the en- 
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chantress, She was a beauty, and I think, 
yes, I really think I must fin] out whether 
she is yet Maud Dumont, or whether she 
has been metamorphosed into Mrs, some- 
body or other.” 

It was again the tenth of June. He re- 
membered that as he walked forward, and 
recalled the fact that it was Maud’s birth- 
day. 

The magnolias were in full bloom, each 
fragrant cup flooding the air with incense 
sweeter than any that ever floated through 
dim cathedral aisles, Leaving the smooth 
approach to the house, Adair sauntered 
through the grounds, following a winding 
path bordered with box, and leading he knew 
not whither, The beauty of the scene 
charmed his senses, He wanted to throw 
himself down there upon the grass and 
lounge beneath the shade all the long bright 
golden day. Would Maud come and find 
him there, and would she be glad to see 
him? Was Bayview still her home? and 
should he meet her somewhere about the 
grounds ? 

The path he had taken led him toa clump 
of magnolia roses, the tall branches of which 
were matted and twined in inextricable con- 
fusion, and the whole surface of which was 
starred with large white blossoms, only a 
shade less fragrant than the huge waxen 
cups on the trees overhead. He paused in 


CHAPTER L 


SHE wasn’t pretty! Alas, that I should 
have to confess it in the very beginning of 
her story. You, who don’t like any but 
pretty heroines with flowing golden hair and 
azure eyes, will have to lay this aside, for I 
can’t help it. She wasn’t pretty in the gen- 
eral acceptation of the term. She didn’t have 
flowing golden hair. Hers was brown, and 
to save trouble, cut short to her head, about 
which it had a fashion of creeping and curl- 
ing in a very unorthodox style. Her eyes 
were brown, too, very wide-awake brown 
eyes, with now and then a sparkle of mischief 
in their depths, but oftenest full of a sadness 
that very rarely found expression otherwise, 
Her complexion was very good, though noth- 
ing extraordinary—not the faintest resem- 
blance to alabaster! Just now there were a 
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admiration. Something gleaming white be- 
yond caught his eye. He stepped forward 
to get acloser view, A shaft of pure Italian 
marble, with the single word “MAUD” en- 
graved thereon, confronted him. A chilly 
numbness seized his heart, He trembled as 
with an ague, 

“My God!” he whispered, “is itso? And 
she so young and lovely ?” 

Long he stood motionless, as if rooted to 
the spot; then he turned, gathered a hand- 
ful of the large white roses, laid them rever- 
ently upon the mound beside tne marble 
shaft, and went quickly away. 

Of the kiss that had betrayed the innocent 
young heart into loving him, he had no rec- 
ollection; but he was shocked and somewhat 
stunned at the contrast between what he 
had seen and the glorious blooming life he 
had parted from on that tenth of June three 
years back, 

It was noticed that Lieutenant Adair was 
silent and uncommunicative during the 
whole time the Siren was at anchor in the 
Roads, but no one could gness the reason; 
and in time his mood changed, and he was 
again the gay young officer, the life of his 
mess, and the joy of whatever circle he chose 
to enter, 

But the marble gleams mutely in the Bay- 
view grounds, and Mand’s waiting and 
watching are ended. 


few freckles scattered over it, caused by 
picking blackberries the afternoon before, 
and letting her bonnet swing from her neck 
by its strings, instead of reposing in its right- 
ful place. Her nose—alas! her nose was 
undoubted pug! Not French “ retrousse,” 
but American pug! Teeth good, of course, 
in a firm, sensible mouth, neither too large 
nor too small. No romantic white clothed 
her petite form either, but the trim little 
figure was dressed in a neat calico. Her 
white apron was laid aside—ditto cuffs, as 
she sat at her writing-table, scattered over 
with pens, ink and foolscap paper. 

She wasn’t writing, Lut she had been, for 
her forefinger bore traces of warfare with ink. 
You will like her still less when I confess to 
you that she was literary! Wrote poems for 
the county newspaper, for which she was 
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paid vast sums of flattery, and notoriety, and 
stories for a periodical, whose publishers 
were very kind to the new beginner, and gave 
her enough to keep her in muslin dresses, 
white aprons, and pink ribbons during the 
sumumer—one nice dress and two pairs of 
number two shoes during the winter. She 
had aspirations, of course, for something 
higher, and in her day dreams very often 
saw herself heralded in flaming type as the 
“distinguished authoress, Miss Edith 
den ;” but she was a sensible little girl, and 
knew she must take things slowly. I mean 
she had been sensible, but this morning such 
spect had opened before her wondering 
eyes—of wealth and ease, travel and every 
earthly pleasure, it seemed to her, that no 
wonder she sat there with the letter in her 
hand, dazed and speechless. 

There she had sat, ever since the mail boy 
had thrown her letter in at the window. The 
beds were not made up stairs, and she heard 
her stepmother rattling the dishes in a warn- 
ing manner in the kitchen. The baby was 
crying, too, in a most piteous manner, and 
Andrew Jackson was thumping on the 
stairs for “ Edie” to bring him some string 
for his kite; but what cared Edith? Let us 
look over her shoulder, and see for ourselves 
the words that have opened this vista of glory 
lo these young eyes. 


“Dear Miss Epira,”’—the letter began 
— You will, no doubt, be surprised when 
you see the signature of this letter, and still 
more when you read its contents, for if you 
ever knew my name, no doubt it has faded 
from your memory. But, dear child, the 
memory of your brown eyes, so like your 
mother’s, as they looked up into mine from 
your place upon my’ knee, is still very dear 
tome. You called yourself my ‘ little wife’ 
then, Edith, and during all these years I 
have watched and waited for you, my dar- 
ling. You thought your father sent you 
north to school, did you not? I begged him 
not to let you know differently, because I was 
afraid you would learn to dislike me if you 
knew that I had sent youthere. I did not 
come at once and take you out of your pov- 
erty and struggling, because I wanted you 
to grow up just the steady, earnest, self-reli- 
ant little woman that you are. O child, I 
have watched you, and my heart has ached 
for you often, bat I knew it was all just the 
discipline your impetuous spirit needed. 


You did not know that I was silent member. 
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of the firm for whom you have been writing 
and have read eagerly everything you have 

written, longing all the time to take my gem 

out of its rough surroundings and give it a 

setting of gold. And now, my darling, I 

want you—I need you more than I can tell 

you, and I love you dearly. I know you— 

every phase of your character, every feature 

of your face, and I want you for my wife, I 

have more money than we shall ever spend, 

and I want to take you to Europe, where 

your spirit can revel in all that it has longed 

for, and that has seemed unattainable. Will, 
you come to me, Edith? I do not ask you 

to love me just at first, but will you try? 

“ Your best friend, Paivtie May.” 


When she had read the letter for the fiftieth 
time, Edith bent her head upon the table and 
wept passionately, Why had this temptation 
come to her just now? Only to show her 
her own weakness? For, you see, Edith, 
like all girls of twenty, had her love dreams, 
and it was only last week she had listened to 
the “‘uld, old story,’’ as Will Ellis had whis- 
pered it in the moonlight, and with pulses 
throbbing with joy had placed her little 
hand in his with the promise to be his wife, 
whenever he could “ take care of her.’”? And 
she loved him—O, she loved him—better 
than she ever could love any one else, she 
thought, even as she read the letter, But 
ah, the temptation! the temptation! No 
wonder the poor little girl had nothing to do 
but cry. 

She was not quite so ignorant as Mr. May 
thought, for just before her father died he 
had told her of her benefactor and friend 
Mr. May, but only the bare facts, being a 
man always chary of his words, He had not 
even told her where he was—but, on the 
slender foundation given her, she had built a 
romance to suit herself. An old lover of 
her mother’s, so she dreamed, who had cared 
for the daughter for the mother’s sake, An 
old gentleman by this time, Some day per- 
haps she would meet him and thank him 
for all his kindness, But she had never, in 
all her dreamings, imagined auything like 
this. His wife! ‘To be taken out of this dull 
uninteresting life of monotonous drudgery, 
Out of this town, that seemed to be sleeping 
the sleep of Rip Van Winkle, never dream- 
ing of anything beyond its own ken, Out 
into the broad world! To Europe—the 
thoughts took her very breath away. And 
then,ghe love and sympathy that would be 
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hers, such as she had never known! For, 
though she loved Will Ellis, and knew that 
he loved her, she was dimly conscious that 
there were heights in her nature to which 
he could never reach, and depths to which 
he could not descend. Then it would be 
years before Will could take her out of the 
place she called home into areal home. But 
with this thought her heart smote her, and 
she paused. What! Could she give up 
Will because he was poor and she must wait 
for him, just for the sake of the wealth the 
other man, whom she did not love, could 
lavish upon her? Was Edith Carden but a 
mercenary little wretch, after all? 

Just at this point of her musings, her step- 
mother’s plaintive voice reached her: 

“ Edith, are you never coming down? My 
head aches, and baby is so cross, aud—” 
The voice died away in very faintness, 

With a weary sigh, and quite an unhe- 
roine-like shrug of the shoulders, Edith took 
up the burden of her daily life again. But 
all through the busy day—either cooking, 
washing dishes, or walking the floor with 
the baby; tying strings for Andrew Jackson, 
or cutting paper dolls for the twin girls—the 
thought was still omnipr2sent. What should 
she do? Which road should she take ? 

She had no one to go to for counsel or aid. 
Her stepmother, whose large form and red 
cheeks were so ludicrously disproportionate 
to her faint voice and delicate constitution, 
who lay on the lounge all day and read yel- 
low-backed novels, had nothing in common 
with her. She would as soon think of ap- 
pealing to the baby for advice. At last, 
when the twins and the baby were asleep, 
Andrew Jackson peaceably playing marbles 
with neighbor Jackson’s boy, and Mrs, Car- 
den dozing over a new book, Edith stood at 
the gate in the twilight, still doubting and 
hesitating. She had changed her calico for 
a pretty light muslin, and placed a pink rose 
in the ribbon that held back her hair; and, 
though she wasn’t beautiful, was a pleasant 
sight to meet a lover’s eyes, Will Ellis thought 
80, anyway, and he quickened his step as he 
came up the street. How handsome he 
looked! and how dear he was to the little 
fluttering heart of our Edith! Could she 
give him up? Will didn’t know it, but the 
momentous question was solved as he stoop- 
ed over the gate, whispered “ My precious 
little comfort!’ and kissed the crimsoning 
cheek, 

An hour later, Edith ran swiftly up to her 
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room, and with rapid fingers, not giving her- 
self time to think, wrote Mr. May the decis- 
ive letter. She was very grateful to him for 
all his kindness, and especially for the offer 
he had made her; but she could not be his 
wife, simply because he could make her a 
wealthy woman, and gratify her tastes for 
travel and books, because she had promised 
already to be the wife of the man she loved 
and who loved her. She was very sorry, 
but knew he could not love her very deeply, 
because he did not know her. Did not know 
how silly and childish she was, and how un- 
worthy his love. Would he forgive her and 
still be her friend ? 

She was not content urtil the letter was in 
the office. Then she went about her work 
with a glow at her heart, and thanked God 
that she had been able to choose aright-—that 
she had not yielded to ambition, and made 
three hearts miserable for the sake of the 
golden god. 

Still there was a queer little pang of pain 
in the midst of her s&tisfaction, as she 
thought of the sorrow her answer must give 
the man who had been so faithful a friend 
through all her childish years, 


CHAPTER II. 


ONE day two weeks later, Edith was iron- 
ing out in the roomy old kitchen, giving the 
finishing touches to the ruffles of her pink 


muslin, which she was to wear at a picnic 
with Will Ellis the next day. She had heard 
not a word from Mr. May, and there was a 
touch of sadness in the brown eyes as she 
thought of it, and wondered if he would give 
up being her friend because he could not be 
her husband. 

Edith,” said her mother, languidly open- 
ing the door, “ there is a gentleman in here 
to see about getting board. Will you see 
him ?” 

Edith was accustomed to such demands as 
this, for Mrs. Carden was unable to deal 
with anything more matter-of-fact than the 
romantic adventures of Clarissa Howard or 
Edward Fitaallen. So she put her iron again 
on the stove, set the baby a littie further 
back on his blanket, calmly took the twins 
out of the apple-barrel, in which they were 
apparently standing on their heads, and then 
followed her mother into the sitting-room. 

The gentleman was standing with his back 
toward her, gazing out of the window as she 
entered, but turned quickly when she spoke, 
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If there was one thing especially sweet about 
Edith Carden, it was her voice—that low, 
clear voice, full of depth and richness, which 
so few American women possess. Her words 
were few and commonplace, but the music 
of her voice gave them a charm. 

“You wished to see about board?” she 
said, simply. 

The stranger was a young man, certainly 
not more than thirty years of age, with 
black, silky hair thrown carelessly back from 
his forehead, and keen gray eyes, that just 
now were wonderfully pleasant as he bowed 
to the young girl. 

“Yes,” he said, ‘‘ I am an artist, and wish 
to pass the summer in your town, to sketch 
the scenery about it. Can you give me a 
summer home ?” 

It took but a few moments to make the 
arrangements, They had always taken a 
summer boarder, and the gentleman’s room 
was soon ready. Andrew Jackson was sent 
with the newcomer, who gave his name as 
Walter Edwards, to the depot, to help with 
his luggage, and Edith weat back to her 
ironing. But some way she was haunted 
by the kindly gray eyes and pleasant smile. 
She had noticed, too, the book he had in his 
hand, a blue and gold “Owen Meredith,” 
and longed for a glimpse at its pages. She 
would ask him to loan it to her some day, 
she thought, and then her mind went back 
to Mr. May, from thence to Will Ellis and 
the picnic, and so absorbed was she in 
pleasant thought, that the baby pulled the 
washpan over and played in the water with 
perfect impunity. 

The summer passed by slowly and pleas- 
antly. Mr. Edwards proved a very pleasant 
companion, and Edith grew to like him very 
much. He was very quiet, but helped the 
girl in a great many ways, loaned her his 
books and magazines, and sometimes read 
aloud to her his favorite poems, while the 
nimble fingers sewed; for the mending- 
basket was never empty. Very often their 
reading was broken in upon by handsome 
Will Ellis, who made no secret of his appro- 
priation of sweet Edith Carden, whose face 
glowed so at his coming. Then Mr. 
Edwards would take himself and his book 
away, and leave the lovers alone. 

But, as the days wore on, there came a 
shadow over Edith’s face. The brown eyes 
less often sparkled with mischievous happi- 
ness, and the red lips had a sorrowful droop, 
that would have made one who loved her 
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long to clasp her in his arms and kiss them 
back to smiles, The gray eyes noticed it all, 
and were not long in finding out the cause, 

One evening Mr. Edwards had taken his 
sketch-book, and walked out toward one of 
the green hills that gave the town of J-—— 
its only beauty. He was not sketching 
though, and the gray eyes looked dreamy as 
agirl’s. He went to his favorite seat under 
an overhanging rock, and sat there idly 
watching the sunset, when suddenly he was 
startled by a voice on the opposite side of 
the rock, 

“T tell you, Edith Carden, I will not stand 
it! There is a limit to every man’s patience, 
Everybody in town is twitting me with being 
throwa over for that artist fellow, and you 
know yourself that you are always with 
him.” 

“For shame, Will Ellis!’ said the low 
sweet voice, that had made Walter Edwards’s 
heart throb quicker since the first day he 
had heard it. “If you cannot trust me more 
than that—if your love can be turned to 
suspicion by the idle taunts of a few gossip- 
mongers, it were well that we came to an 
understanding. Mr. Edwards is my friend, 
has helped me in a great many ways that 
you could not, but you wrong both me and 
him when you hint of love betweeu us. I 
have known there was something wrong for 
weeks, Will, and it has almost broken my 
heart, but I am glad this explanation has 
taken place. I cannot love one who doubts 
my honor.” 

“ But, Edith,” said Will, “ all I ask of you 
is to give up your friendship for this Edwards, 
of whom you know so little. You know he 
loves you, everybody knows it, and you are 
out in his company as much as mine—”’ 

“Stop, Will,a moment,” said the calm 
voice, “and think. When was I in his com- 
pany except on the two occasions when you 
could not take me to the lecture, but could 

take your cousin Laura to the party at Mrs. 
Moore’s, and the ball at the Lee House? 
Ah, Will, I meant to spare you this—I did 
not mean to tell you that I had discovered 
the double game you were playing, but you 
have forced me toit. You gave Harry Jack- 
son a note to carry, and he gave it to my lit- 
tle brother, who supposed of course it was 
for me. Not looking at the direction, I read 
it, and then sent it to Miss Laura, Take 
your ring, Will. You and I are friends.” 

“Edith! Edith! Surely you are not in 

earnest! I love you in spite of my folly—”’ 
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“No, Will, you do not love me, and my 
idol has fallen to the dust,” 

And Mr. Edwards knew by the light step 
on the grass that she had gone away ulone. 
He had listened to the conversation with 
changing emotion, but now there was an un- 
mistakable gleam of triumph in the gray eye 
mingled with the pity he felt for the girl in 
her lonely sorrow. He was not long in fol- 
lowing her to the house, 

As Edith entered, Andrew Jackson met 
her at the door. “There is a man in the 
house,”’ said he, “ and ma kissed him.” 

The youth was given to such wild state- 
ments that Edith paid no heed to this, and 
was passing on, when her mother’s voice 
arrested her. 

She entered the room and was introduced 
to Mr. Jones. “ Who is to be my husband,” 
said Mrs, Carden, tranqguilly. Edith could 
only stare at her in blank amazement. “It 
has been settled, and we have been corre- 
sponding a good while,” said the widow, 
“but I thought I would say nothing about it 
until it was too late to make a scene—my 
nerves—” 

“ T have nothing to say,” slowly said Edith, 
“‘T hope you will be happy.” 

She walked unsteadily out of the room and 
up the stairs, and sank upon the floor in her 
own room too dizzy to think, What was to 
happen next in her life? O God! if it 
might be death! But she stifled that prayer 
with another for strength, and there, all 
alone in the dusk of the evening, fought her 
life-trouble hand to hand. 

“Say, Edith!’ said a voice at the door; 
“T want to come in. Here’s a letter Mr. 
Edwards brought from town fur ye, and ma 
says, wont you come down? Mr. Jones aint 
had no supper, and say—is he my pa?” 

She took the letter, and lighting ber lamp 
opened it without much interest, but started 
painfully as she recognized the handwriting. 
The temptation again! Just as she was weak 
and faint from her struggle, she must have 
the battle all over again, for it was Mr, May’s 
handwriting. 

“ Edith darling,” the letter said, “I can- 
not give youup! I have given youtime now 
to reconsider my question. Again I lay my 
heart and fortune at your feet. Darling, be 


merciful! My life will be a blank without 
the one for whom I have lived so many 
years,”’ 

Here now was a way of escape from all 
her trouble, 


Her lover had proven false, and 
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she knew her love had been but a fancy. 
Why not, then, accept this man’s offer and 
take what pleasure life had in store for her? 
But ah! would it be right? Wouldit not be 
wronging her mother’s friend and her own 
benefactor, to give him in exchange for his 
own noble and generous heart and wealth, 
only her poor hand? She had no heart to 
offer, Alas, for our poor weak Edith! There, 
in the sacred privacy of her own room, she 
was forced to own it—that unasked, un- 
sought, she had given her love to the owner 
of the dark gray eyes, who had been so much 
help to her in his quiet manly way, but of 
whom she knew so little. This was why the 
blow of her lover’s treachery had fallen so 
lightly. Unheeding her stepmother’s call, 
she seized her pen and wrote again rapidly; 
begging Mr. May to forget that she had ever 
lived—that so unhappy a girl had ever 
marred the brightness of his life. Then she 
called her little brother in feverish haste, and 
bade him take the letter to Mr. Edwards and 
ask him to mail it for her, Eager to get it 
out of her hands, out of the house, before 
she should be tempted beyond her strength. 

The night was one of feverish unrest. She 
lay pondering her life problem. What must 
shedo? She could rejoice over one thing— 
her stepmother’s marriage—for it gave her 
freedom to go where she chose and labor as 
she pleased. She would go far away, to 
some city where her identity would be lost 
and she could struggle on alone with no one 
to aid or hinder. Nature is very merciful, 
and in spite of the novel writers, there are 
very few people who pass entirely sleepless 
nights frora pain or trouble. So Edith forgot 
her sorrow in sleep, and awoke the next 
morning feeling stronger and better than be- 
fore in weeks, But when her work was over, 
and she went up to the old rock on the hill- 
side, where she had passed so many quiet, 
happy hours, she broke down again, and 
threw herself on the grass in utter grief. 

“ What ails you, little Edith?’ said Mr. 
Edwards, kneeling beside her. “ Will you 
not tell me?” 

She could not speak for a while, but look- 
ed up very gratefully into her friend’s face. 
Very tenderly he lifted the little blue veined 
hand that lay on the grass beside bim and 
raised it to his lips. 

“Tam going away to-morrow, Edith, and 
if this little hand were not already pledged I 
would ask its owner to go with me as my 
wife,” 
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The trees, the flowers, and even the grass 
about them, seemed whirling in a mad waltz 
before Edith’s tearful eyes. This was a lit- 
tle more than she could bear, and for one 
moment she lost her consciousness, which 
was on!y restored by a rain of kisses on lips, 
cheek and brow, and she found herself in Mr. 
Edwards’s arms, 

“T was cruel, little girl,” he murmueed, 
“T knew your hand was free, but I wanted 
your heart too. Is it mine, my darling?” 

Do you suppose I am going to tell you 
what she answered? I only know it was 
highly satisfactory to her lover, who did not 
at all look like the same quiet Mr. Edwards 
as he sat on the bank, his gray eyes fairly 
ablaze with triumphant joy. 

“ And you are willing to be a poor man’s 
wife, Edith ?”’ he asked, presently. 

“Tf you are the man,” she said, demurely, 
her face almost radiant as his. 

“ But how am I to reconcile this with the 
answer you gave me last night?” he asked, 
gravely. 

The brown eyes opened widely in amaze- 
ment. “ Last night?” 

“Yes,” he said, taking a letter from his 
pocket. 

In astonishment unspeakable she recog- 
nized the letter she had sent Mr. May the 
night before. 


“Why, Walter,” she stammered. 
“ Yes, darling,’ he said, “ I must confess 

it. Walter Edwards and Philip May are one 

aud the same person! I had watched and 

loved you too long, Edith, to give you up so 

lightly, and after I received your first letter, 

I determined to come here under an assumed 

name and see for myself if you were to be 

happy with your lover, and the rest you 

know.” 

“ But I thought you—” . 

“Yes,” he laughed, “I know you 
thought I was an. old man—your mother’s 
lover, didn’t you, Edith? But it was a mis- 
take, I was only a boy of fifteen when you 
used to climb on my knee and call yourself 
my little wife. I was rusticating in J-— 
two summers, Are you very angry with me 
for deceiving you, little one ?”’ 

“ Everybody’s a kissin’,” broke in Andrew 
Jackson’s discontented voice, followed by 
that youth’s head and shoulders, as he 
climbed over the rock. “I reekon you’re 
going to be married like ma and Mr. Jones,” 

A merry burst of laughter ended the love 
scene, and the pair left Andrew to his morose 
meditations, 

So Fate took the tangled skein of Edith 
Carden’s life out of her hands and straight- 
ened it for her. She married the man of her 
choice, and went to Europe after all. 


Waist assisting at a public dinner down in 
the North, about a year since, I made the 
acquaintance of a Yorkshireman, by whose 
side I was accidentally placed. 

He appeared to be brusk and taciturn; 
but believing, as I did, that every man can 
converse on some subject, I sat as it were in 
a state of ambushment, lying in wait for the 
shortest monosyllable that might fall from 
his lips. For some time all attempts at get- 
ting up a conversation proved futile, But 
after a while—thanks to my pertinacity— 
“ we struck ile.”’ My neighbor was a bum- 
ble subject: Coal was his king. He was a 
pit-owner. Through the dessert and dreary 
speeches, for some hours, I feasted on coal, 
black-damp, fire-damp, water, colliers and 
mines. It was far better than a scientific lec- 
ture, as he thoroughly understood the theory 
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as well as the practice of mining. Before 
we parted, I expressed a wish to go down 
his mine. 

“You wont come! you'll be afraid. 

** Wont?” 

“ Well, we'll see; when you decide on 
coming, write me, and I'll go down with 
you.”’ 

A short time back, being in the neighbor- 
hood of Leeds, and having a day to spare, I 
advised my friend of the fact, and receiving 
a kind reply, coupled with an invitation 
such as I desired, I started early in the morn- 
ing to meet him. 

What a country we passed through! cloth- 
mills, iron-works, furnaces and pit-hills on 
all sides. Science and work battling ogainst 
the beauties of nature, Trees, stunted and 
black, struggling for dear life. How differ- 
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ent to an agricultural country, where every 
blade of grass is tipped with dew, tinted by 
the glorious rays of the rising sun; where 
the lark soars higher and higher, welcoming 
louder and louder the coming light. 

On arriving at the mine, I was asked to 
step into the office and put on suitable 
clothes; these consisted of a felt hat, thick 
on the crown, to protect the head from any 
falling stone; an old pilot coat; and a pair of 
thick boots. I then started on my tour of 
inspection. We walked straight to the pit’s 
mouth. Leaning forward, and nervously 
clutching the wood-work, I looked down the 
shaft into darkness dismal and palpable, and 
rather wished, as I did so, that I had not 
volunteered to descend. The whole visit was 
one of nervous excitement, strange and 
novel, 

The shaft was five yards in diameter, and 
three hundred yards in depth—more than 
twice as deep as St. Paul’s is high, The 
sides were carefully built of stone. In the 
centre of the shaft were fitted the hoists, by 
which the miners and coals ascend and de- 
scend; the lifts being worked on similar 
principles to those in use at large hotels, 
As one “‘cage’’? comes up, the other goes 
down, To keep them from swinging about, 
grooved wheels are placed on the sides of 
the cages, which run down fixed wire ropes. 

The cage is wn iron plate a yard or more 
square, without protecting sides. About the 
height of the hips, is an iron bar across the 
centre, the only thing to hold on by. Above 
the head, about seven feet from the floor, is 
a thick iron roof, which is called the “ um- 
brella.” The umbrella has saved many a 
man’s life from breaking ropes, and pieces of 
coal falling from the ascending cage. The 
idea that I had so little protection, when go- 
ing down, made me more nervous than ever. 
Wire ropes, about an inch thick, were used 
in the hauling of the cages. ‘The engine was 
similar to other stationary engines, but with 
strong “ break”? power. In order that the 
engineer may know when to stop, a minia- 
ture hoist, called the “ telltale,” is attached 
to the engine, and placed so that the engi- 


* neer can see the exact spot the cages are at 


in the shaft. When the telltale gets to a 
certain point it rings a bell, telling when to 
apply the break. This telltale, with the 
figures placed at its sides, corresponding to 
the depth of the shaft, looks very much like 
an overgrown thermometer. Attached to 
the engine is the drum, many yards in cir- 
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cumference, round which is wound the rope. 
As the drum revolves, one end of the rope 
winds on, while the other end winds itself 
off. Above the pit’s-mouth are two large 
wheels, over which the rope runs, the ex- 
tremities of which are fixed to the cages. 
The men who receive the coal, and load the 
carts and railway wagons, and others who 
keep account of the number of tons the 
colliers get, or to whom they are delivered, 
are called “ banksmen.”’ 

“ Are you ready to go down ?” 

“ Yes.” 

“Go to the other side. Get on the cage, 
and lay hold of the iron bar. Hold tight.” 

I did so, 

We started. Everything seemed sinking 
from under me, At first my head sank into 
my shoulders, then my shoulders into my 
chest. J cringed myself up as small as I 
could, as it became darker and darker. 

What’s that rattling up?” 

“That’s the ascending cage, loaded with 
coa 

“Thank goodness! no collision.” 

I heard tbe laden cage hurrying above us, 
the sound getting less and less distinct ev- 
ery moment. Nothing more was said. We 
heldon. Just a step off the cage, and— 
death! 

The air rushed up, almost stopping my 
breath. A few moments more and, witha 
deep-drawn sigh, I took the happiest step in 
my life, from the cage in which I had de- 
scended, to the firm ground at the bottom of 
the pit. 

At first all was darkness; so at least it 
seemed after the daylight. We waited to 
get used to the obscurity, and then a candle 
about the thickness of a cigar and twice as 
long was given to me, a lump of clay form- 
ing the candlestick, We walked about a 
hundred yards along the main gallery, which 
was through the seam of coal, about eight 
feet thick, to inspect the stables for the 
horses, here called ‘“Galloways.” There 
were stalls for eight. The stable was roomy 
and clean, and about seven feet high. On 
coming out, a distant rumbling was heard. 
It was a horse-train of “ corves,’’ full of coal, 
being driven by a boy tothe shaft. The boy, 
as happy as a cricket, was singing “ Cbris- 
tians, Awake.” A corve isa small truck, 
similar to a railway wagon, about tbree feet 
long, two wide, and one high, running on 
four wheels put close together so that it cam 
be easily tilted. Six corves hold a little over 
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atonof coal, Along the galleries, tramways 
are laid; the rails are high, and have the 
flanges on them, whilst the wheels of the 
corves are very sharply pointed. 

We waited a little time for a train of emp- 
ty corves to take us further into the pit. A 
light was soon visible moving towards us, 
which proved to be the candle carried by the 
lad who was driving the train. On its stop- 
ping for us, I got into the lastcorve, The 
train consisted of twelve. Crack went the 
whip, and away we started ata good hard 
trot. The noise was tremendous; the jolt- 
ing worse. But what most troubled me was 
how to keep my “ first-class carriage” from 
tilting up and leaving me high and dry on 
the rails. Again, there was the excitement 
caused by continuous attempts to keep my 
fingers from being jammed between my 
corve and its neighbor; or expecting to hit 
my head or body against the side of the 
street; and, to make matters more cheerful, 
the candle went out. It was a wretched 
ride. We had about a mile of it, and then 
stopped ona siding for a coming train to 
pass by. 

While waiting, the fresh air that was rush- 
ing into the mine was measured by my 
guide. When we came to a standstill the 
flame of the candle was blown on one side, 
For a minute he walked along with the wind, 
just fast enough to keep the flame exactly 
upright. Then he multiplied the width of 
the gallery by the height, and then by the 
number of feet he had walked, the total, 
giving the quantity of air in cubic feet. It 
was nearly six thousand per minute, 

One of the greatest troubles of coal-min- 
ing is ventilation. The deeper you go down, 
the hotter it becomes. The weather min- 
ers like the most is bright and frosty. Fog- 
gy and wet is the most objectionable. In 
the pit I was exploring they have “ black- 
damp;” so that we could go about quite 
fearlessly with open candles, Black-damp 
puts the candles out—ard the carrier too, 
occasionally; but good ventilation drives it 
out of the mine as fast as it is generated. 

To continue our journey. On my grum- 
bling at the travelling, a sleeper from the 
railroad was fixed into the corve to serve for 
a seat, which made my “ first-class carriage” 
a littie more comfortable, and, by “ partic- 
ular desire,’ we proceeded more slowly. 
The gallery was about five feet wide, and just 
high enough for the “ galloway”’ to trot 
without hitting his head. When the roof 


was very bad it was bricked like a railway 
tunnel; in other places it was just as it had 
been hewn; and sometimes it was propped 
up with wooden “punches.” Wood is rath- 
er an expensive item in mining. We trav- 
elled right through the seam of coal, which 
in some places was the entire thickness of 
the gallery, at others only a few inches in 
depth; but it was never disconnected. The 
coal was clean, and glistened in the faint 
light, and the nickname of “ black diamonds” 
seemed really not inappropriate. : 

It was peculiar to see the different strata— 
iron-stone, strong blue clay, from which 
bricks are made, and a loose shale, supposed 
to produce oil, 

Sometimes we were going up hill and 
sometimes down, but at last we came to the 
end of our riding journey. The seam struck 
up very steep. The tramway was laid up 
the incline, at the top of which was a wind- 
lass. When there was a sufficient number 
of full corves, they were hooked up on to 
the chain, and down they went, dragging up 
empty ones which were hooked to the other 
end. It was like making the fat and pros- 
perous do the work of the hungry and weak. 
Here the plan of the mine disclosed itself. 

The main road was that along which we 
had travelled, driving roads branching from 
it at right angles. Each road was worked by 
two colliers, and named after the leader, It 
looked just lixe a town on a dark night with 
its streets branching off in all directions, 
We went up many of the galleries, streets 
or roads to see the colliers at work. The 
way they were doing their work was similar 
in all cases, their tools consisting of ham- 
mers, wedges, and mattocks of various sizes, 
with punches to fix up the roof when it was 
considered at all dangerous, They were at- 
tired like that celebrated Indian chief of 
historical fame, whose full court dress used 
to be a pair of spurs and a collar, the miners’ 
costume being acap, a short pipe—black, a 
pair of trousers, and Lancashire clogs, 

One miner was lying on his side, making 4 
thin line-hole in the seam of coal, The la- 
bor to get the coal was great. After he had 
made the line deep and long enough, he 
drove in iron wedges about the thin hole, 
then down came tumbling the broken coal. 
He did not wield his hammer after the fash- 
ion of a blacksmith, the confined space not 
allowing him to take those long sweeps, s0 a8 
to allow the hammer the greatest leverage 
the handle would give it. He was a tall, 
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strong man, and it was enjoyable to notice 
the movements of the muscles in his arms 
and back as he labored away. Of course he 
was very black with his work. The tram- 
ways were carried into every road, The 
collier is paid so much per dozen corves, and 
as soon as he has filled a corve he puts onan 
iron ticket, and the corve is passed on, till it 
ultimately arrives at the pit’s mouth, where 
a banksman credits it to the hewer in a book. 
To see the candles stuck about on the walls 
in all sorts of positions was striking in the 
aark, and clay makes a splendid candlestick. 

The idea in coal-getting is to work as far 
as the boundary, and in returning, get out 
all the coal that lies between the boundary 
and the shaft. In returning after the men 
have taken all the coal, they take away the 
props, as the wood is useful again for similar 
purposes, letting the roof fall in, The land 
from which the coal has been taken is called 
a “goaf.”’ Another reason for starting 
roads to the extreme ends is, there may be a 
mine just beyond, whose owner may poach 
on his neighbor’s property, and if this were 
not found out before six years have elapsed, 
the prior claim is lost. In mining districts 
land is sold in two ways, the surface and the 
underneath; so the first man can be the 
owner of all he can see, and the man below 
of all he can feel. 

So as to garner up the air wherever there 
was a gallery not being used, doors were 
fixed to keep it. The doors were also used 
to direct the current of air. To see the plan 
on paper of the air-roads, where the poor 
wearied thing had to dodge in here, and out 
there, was like looking at a Chinese puzzle, 
or a plan of the maze at Hampton Court. 
We made a short cut through one of these 
blocked-up roads, Our candles grew very 
dim, and would not burn at allon the ground. 
The air felt stifling. We walked with our 
heads and candles as near the roof as possi- 
ble. I was often laughed at because I would 
persist in trying to find out which was the 
harder, the roof or my head. 

For two reasons, I was taken through— 
first, to save our legs and cut off a corner; 
secondly, to see the effect of black-damp. 
It was delightful to get again into one of 
the air-roads, It seemed like going out into 
the air after leaving a sick room. We then 
went on a little further to the only place 
where there was “fire-damp,” or explosive 
gas. There was not enough to cause danger, 
but it was remarkable how our candles 
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cheered up; they flared away, and burned 
brilliantly. It was also exhilarating to the 
spirits, 

After more walking, and more riding, we 
came to the place where a pump was at 
work. About a month previously, water 
burst in upon the mine, and the miners had 
to run and wade for their lives. The pump 
was driven by steam, the boiler being at the 
pit’s mouth. Pipes conveyed the steam 
down to the pump, then there was an escape 
pipe to convey the steam upagain. Further 
on, more miners were at work, some having 
plenty of room, and some very little. They 
were picking and loading, like the others we 
had seen, 

A few steps brought us to another shaft, I 
peered up, and a long way off I saw day- 
light. Before ascending, I was taken to see 
how the mine was veatilated. Some yards 
back -again from the shaft, we opened a 
door, and entered a brick passage, very mud- 
dy underfoot; we had almost to go on our 
hands and knees, 

“Look out for your hat!” cried my con- 
ductor as we pressed on, and pushed hard 
against another duor. We had not only to 
look out for our hats, but everything else 
beside, It blew a tremendous hurricane. 
Quickly running with the draught, we got 
under shelter, seating ourselves near the fire 
on a “settee,” or more correctly speaking, a 
very dirty box, by the side of the stoker. It 
was a fire! Something to talk about. An 
open furnace twenty feet long and five wide 
—one blazing mass of coal. A few feet off 
was the chimney; they called it a shaft; it 
was about ten feet in diameter. The shaft 
was to carry the heated air up to the surface, 
No fire can burn without air, so this fire 
actually drew or sucked the air along the 
miles of galleries through which we had pass- 
ed, entering by the shaft we descended, The 
reason the shafts are so large is, to admit air 
freely and conveniently hoist the coal. 

Afier sitting a while and chatting with the 
stoker, we started to return, With much 
trouble we kept our candles lighted, as we 
were facing the wind; again forcing the door 
open, we began our stooping journey. The 
door slammed sharp on us, and blew out all 
our lights. No matches! “On _ horror’s 
head horrors accumulated.” Talsang hold 
(and holding tightly, too) of my friend’s coat, 
we continued on in the miserable darkness, 
Bump went my head several times, The 
passage seemed longer and lower than when 
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we first passed through it. At last we 
emerged through the door by which we first 
entered. We then walked upright, and 
shortly arrived at the shaft, getting on to 
one side of the cage and holding as in the 
descent by the bar. Bang went a gong, and 
up we started. The sensation going up was 
far preferable to that going down. The 
greatest unpleasantry was that the floor 
pushed so hard against our feet. When the 
cage arrived at the top it seemed to shoot us 
up, as fromacatapult. The daylight was too 
glariug, the sun shining so brightly on that 
crisp frosty morning. 

In returning to my friend’s house we pass- 
ed cottages cracked in all directions; doors 
and windows awry; chimney-pots in all sorts 
of positions; the whole arrangements look- 
ing as if they had been troubled with an 
earthquake. It was the effect of a “ goaf;’’ 
the coal having been extracted and the roof 
allowed to fall in, the entire surface settled 
down. The cottages were decidedly unsafe 
to live in, though they were inhabited by 
colliers. 

Colliers are a hard, resolute, strong, rough 
lot. Their lives being in continual danger, 
they often lose them from the want of pre- 
caution. Fewcan read, and fewer can write; 
consequently they are very superstitious. 
When going to the pit in the morning, if they 
meet anything they consider unlucky, they 
refuse to go down that day. It is unlucky 
to descend the pit twice in a day, and so 
forth. A fight of any sort they are exceed- 
ingly fond of—prize-fights, dog or cock-fights., 
A tale was told me of a collier who wanted 
to see a fight which was coming off in the 
neighborhood. He determined to bet on the 
event, and saved a sovereign in anticipation, 
His greatest trouble was where to keep the 
money, as he would most likely lose it from 
his pit-clothes, and his wife, in brushing his 
“Sunday bests,” would be sure to fish it out; 
so he decided on putting it under the bed- 
post. His wife, in cleaning out the house 
one day, discovered it. She argued that as 
the house was half hers, so should be half 
the findings; she abstracted the coin, and 
slipped a half-sovereign in its place. The 
day came for the fight. The collier, lifting 
up the bedpost, to his astonishment found 
only a half-sovereign, whereon he exclaimed, 
“ My conscience, it’s shrunk a deal!’’ 


How Starving Men Feel. 


Starving reveals many curious psycho- 
logical facts. As a rule, it develops in an 
unnatural degree the strongest qualities that 
@ man possesses; but circumstances modify 
this rulemuch. Among undisciplined mass- 
es ferocity and demoralization are certain re- 
sults; but when its approaches are gradual, 
and directed and governed by noble example 
and the strong hand of authority, its effects 
are quite different. One phenomenon in the 


expedition af Strain at an early day in Dari- 


en, especially as it was not confined to one, 
but was exhibited by all the officers, not ex- 
cepting even Strain at the last, deserves es- 
pecial notice, From the time that food 
became scarce to the close, and just in pro- 
portion as famine increased, they did not 
gloat over visions of homely fare,but revelled 
in gorgeous dinners. So strangely and 
strongly did this whim get possession of 
their minds, that the hour of halting, when 
they could indulge undisturbed in these rich 
reveries, became an object of the deepest in- 
terest. While hewing their way through 
the jungles, and wearied and overcome until 
they were ready to sink, they would cheer 
each other up by saying—“ Never mind, when 
we go into camp we'll have a splendid sup- 
per,” meaning, of course, the imaginary one 
they designed to enjoy. Truxton and Maury 
would pass hours in spreading tables loaded 
with every luxury they had ever seen or 
heard of. Over this imaginary feast they 
would gloat with the pleasure of a gourmand, 
apparently never seeing the incongruity of 
the thing. They would talk this over while 
within hearing of the moans of the men, 
and on one occasion discussed the propriety 
of giving up, in future, ali stimulating 


- drinks, as they had been informed it weak- 


ened the appetite. As hereafter they de- 
signed if they ever got out to devote them- 
selves entirely and exclusively for the rest of 
their lives to eating, they soberly concluded 
that it would be wrong to do anything to 
lessen its pleasures or amount, 


Real fidelity may be rare, but it exists in 
the heart. They only deny its worth and 
power who never loved a friend, nor labored 
to make one happy. 
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CHAPTER I. 
LAUNCHED ON THE WORLD. 


I WONDER if my young readers can dis- 
tinctly remember the time when they were 
but four years old—what they said or did, 
and anything remarkable that happened to 
them ? 

I am now twenty-one, and have set out to 
give you my story in life up to this time. It 
is a very strange and unusual story, as you 
will find before you have finished it; but the 
strangest part of the whole, perhaps, is that 
I am able to begin it from my own personal 
recollection at a time when, as I have since 
learned, I could not have been more than 
four years old, 

Back of the day when my narrative com- 
mences, my reco}lection is confused and im- 
perfect, I have now dim faint glimpses of a 
great city, of a large fine house in that city, 
surrounded by trees and flowers, of kind 
faces, music, toys and pictures, and partic- 
ularly of a snug little crib in which I was 
tucked up and sent offto the land of Nod 
every night. One recollection a little clearer 
than the others is that of the profound mys- 
tery of the fact that this clever little crib 
would rock whenever I moved my little 
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body, and that without any one touching it. 
My affection for this piece of furniture was 
great; and I believe that my childish grief 
was greater in losing that than in the loss of 
home, friends, and all else I may have had 
that was pleasant and profitable for such a 
little manikin to have. 

These recollections, I say, are dim and 
shadowy. The first sharp distinct idea that 
was obtruded on my infant mind by the 
trials and troubles of this world, was a sense 
of discomfort that attended a shock that was 
given me one afternoon, I have reason to 
believe that this shock was occasioned by a 
shaking administered to me for the purpose 
of waking me up. I was sleeping very 
soundly and very pleasantly, and was not at 
all inclined to wake; but if you shake the 
soundest sleeper, man or boy, long enough, 
you are sure to wake him; and in the end 
my eyes opened, and my little knuckles went 
into them irritably. 

“ Boo—hoo!”’ was my first remark. “ Boo 
—hoo—hoo—hoo—oo—o—”’ 

The shaking was administered to me 
again, and with no gentle hand, either. 

“Hush, Nicky! Shut up, you little fool!’ 

Now I was much dissatisfied with being 
aroused from sleep; but there were two 
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things that suddenly caused me to become 
wide awake and stop crying, The motive in 


each case was pure astonishment, In the 
first place, that voice was perfectly familiar 
to me, for I had been in the habit of hearing 
it at all hours of the day, and even in the 
night when I awoke and cried from colic or 


hunger; but never before had I heard it used 


in such a tone, It was never a sweet or 
musical voice, but it was apt to speak to me 
kindly and with patience, even in my most 
uproarious moods. But now it was cross 
aud fretful, and the shaking was more vigor- 
ous than I was in the habit of receiving. I 
opened my eyes wide, and found that I was 


lying in a woman’s lap. The black and 
white checked shawl that she wore was per- 
fectly familiar to me, and also the yellow rib- 
bons on her bonnet, and the big loops in her 
ears. And her face—why, if I were an ar- 
tist, I could draw it exactly from memory, 


It was thin, and sallow, and sad-looking, 


with great staring black eyes and shining 
white teeth. Isuppose she felt reproved at 
my look of childish grief for being so rudely 
shaken up and scolded; for she patted my 
cheek after tying my hat-strings uuder my 
chin, and said in her old tone: 

“There, Nicky—don’t mind it. Come!’ 

The other matter of surprise to me was 
the place we werein. It was a long narrow 
room, with two rows of queer-louking seats 
on the longest sides, and a space in the mid- 
die, through which a procession of people 
was moving out of the door. 

“Where are we, Maggie?’ I cried, in 
amazement; for my limited experience had 
seen nothing like this before. 

“In the cars,” she said. ‘“They’ve stop- 
ped, and we'll get out.”’ 

“T want to go home,’”’ I remarked, quite 
positively. 

“Hush!” Another shake. 

“But I do want to! Isay I po want to! 
Nicky’s hungry, and sleepy, and he wants 
his crib and bis little mug, and—” 

This protest was delivered in no faint nor 
smothered voice, but with all the energy of 
the desires it expressed; and I have reason 
to think that I was a child of average 
strength of lungs. And it produced a de- 
cided sensation among the moving passen- 
gers. A fat old gentleman in spectacles 
stopped and looked from the woman to me, 
as though he suspected that there was some- 
thing about the affair that was not exactly 
as it should be; and a pleasant-faced young 
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woman with a little baby in her arms also 


stopped, and said: 


“ Poor little fellow—it’s hard enough for 
such children to be away from home.’’ 

These attentions produced an effect on the 
woman in charge of me that was not at all 
agreeable, She scowled at the last speaker, 
and catching me up in her arms, hurried out 


of the car, I remember that she did not get 
off on the same side as the other passengers, 
She stepped down in a place hardly wide 
enough for more than one person to walk, 
between the train and a high board fence, 
and then walked back to the rear of the 
train, and so out on a street. She took one 


of the sidewalks and went on, in a pace that 
was between a walk and a run, holding me 
tight in her arms all the while. 

The noisy cries of the backmen and the 
bustle and stir about the cars were soon left 
behind, and I observed that we were on a 
crowded street, and that it was almost even- 
ing, for Isaw more than one lamplighter 
with his ladder climbing up to light the gas, 
just as they did in front of my own home. 
That thought drove all the novelty of these 
new scenes out of my little head, and I re- 
opened the campaign that I had commenced 
when I was awakened in the car, 

“May, take me home!” I said. “ Take 
me home now, you naughty bad May, or I’ll 
tell my mamma!” And I accompanied the 
command with a volley of vigorous kicks, 
slaps and scratches, 

The weman bore this assault very patient- 
ly, and showed no temper at all under it. 
She only held me closer, to prevent my 
breaking away from her and struggling to 
the pavement; she held my face closer up to 
hers, though it was difficult to hold me and 
the satchel she carried, and said soothingly: 

“Don’t cry, Nicky! Be a good boy, and 
I'll get you something nice. Come, we’ll go 
right in here and get goodies to eat.” 

The argument was a powerful one, and 
quelled my rebellion at once, I made no 
further opposition; and the woman took me 
in at a wide doorway, over which burned a 
great light in a glass globe. 

(I feel as though I had now arrived at a 
point ia my eventful history where some 
people will make the objection that a child 
only four years old could not possibly remem- 
ber all this; and this objection may be re- 
peated throughout the present chapter. I 
will say in answer to this, that the eyents, 
the occurrences of that afternoon and night 
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took powerful hold upon my mind, and have 
never since lost their vivid coloring. There 
I was, suddenly, mysteriously, transported 
from my home, going whither I knew not, 
and I was too young to realize anything save 
the fact that this was so, and that it was all 
very strange and very naughty. I do not 


think there is one of my older readers who 
cannot say for himself that the impressions 
produced upon his mind in early childhood 
were more powerful, and have been more 
lasting than any since that time; and if 
these impressions began very early with me, 
it is none the less true that they stamped 


themselves upon my mind so deeply that 
nothing short of death itself can erase them. 

Of course, I do net mean to be understood 
that the full details of every incident, and the 
exact language of every conversation related 
in this chapter and in the succeeding pages, 
which describe the following five years of my 


life, are given entirely from memory. It 
would be absurd to expect such fidelity as 
this in the memory of a grown person, to say 
nothing of that of a child. I only say that 
my recollection does now faithfully suggest 
to me the outline, the groundwork of all 
this; and I fill it in as I know it must have 
happened. 

So much, in parenthesis, for the old folks, 
Now for the boys and girls again.) 

The woman put me down on the floor 
after we had entered the building, and taking 
hold of her hand, I willingly walked by her 
side, It was a very long wide room, with 
tables ranged at the sides, most of them full 
of people eating and drinking. She stopped 
a moment, and seemed uncertain what to 
do; when a man with a napkin over his arm 
came up, and they talked together a moment, 
The man then conducted us to a little room 
partitioned off from the rest of the saloon, 
and the woman took a seat by the table, 
holding me on her lap. I began to fret 
again; but she soothed me and told the 
waiter to hurry. While he was gone, she 
took off her bonnet, smoothed her hair, and 
passed a wet handkerchief over her face. I 
looked up to her face more than once while 
I sat there, and saw that it was red and 
troubled. Sometimes she leaned her cheek 
down on her hand and sighed ; and sometimes 


she put her head back against the wall, and 


looked utterly weary and dispirited. Once 
she said some words in a low voice, but in so 
forcible a way that it showed she could not 
help saying them. . 


“Thalf wish 1 hadn’t done it. After all, 


I don’t know what’s to be done with him. I 
most wish I hadn’t done it,’’ 

Her words and manner made a strong im- 
pression on me, and I thought it necessary 
that I should say something. 


“Don’t feel bad, Maggie,” I remarked, 


“Nicky will be good if you wont cry—and 
if he has something to eat. If you’ll get him 
bread and milk, and if you wont feel bad, he 
wont tell mamnia—no he wont.” 

Her lip quivered, and I don’t know what 
kind of a demonstration this might have led 
to, had not the waiter appeared again with 
the promised refreshment, This consisted 
of a huge bow! of bread and milk for me, and 
a cup of steaming teafor the woman. There 
was plenty of time for her to feed me my 
favorite nourishment before her own was in 
fit condition to take, even if my hunger had 
not demanded an immediate supply ; and the 


next ten minutes was occupied in satisfying 
my craving stomach. This was accomplished, 
greatly to my satisfaction; and my sleepful- 
ness having all been banished by the novelty 
of the situation and the sight of the curious 
objects about me, I consented to sit on the 
chair beside her, and amuse myself with the 
pictures on the wall-paper and the glare of 
light on the ceiling, with the occasional gro- 
tesque shadows that stalked across it, while 
Maggie drank her tea. In due time this was 
also finished, the waiter was called, and our 
entertainment paid for out of a well-filled 
pocket-book. When the waiter had left us, 
with her assurance that we wanted nothing 
more, she put her bonnet on again, and he: i- 
tated as thorgh she was uncertain what had 
better be done next. While she was hesitat- 
ing, she heard something through the thin 
wooden partition that separated this little 
recess from the next, that made her start. 
There were two men in there talking; and 
one of them had just spoken my name! 

There was a green curtain looped back at 
the side of the entrance to this place, and 
she seized it and spread it out so that it con- 
cealed both of us from persons passing by. 
Then she seized me in her arms with an 
energy that frightened me, and whispered: 

“O Nicky, don’t say a word—don't, and 
I'll get you everything nice! Keep still, or 
they'll eat you up alive!” 

You may be sure I held my tongue, The 
fierce earnestness of the woman’s whisper 
and her manner, as well as the terrible con- 
sequences of any more demonstrations from 
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me (which I believed would certainly hap- 
pen), kept me quiet. A brief conversation 
between the two men followed, every word 
of which she heard. 

“A child, you say, commonly called 
Nicky ?” 

“Yes, a little boy, just turned four.” 

“Show me the despatch,” 

“Confound the thing—I’ve lost it. No 
matter; I know just what it was.” 

“ Well, give me the substance of it.” 

“Child taken away by nurse-girl; missing 
at seven this morning: supposed to have 
gone on five-thirty express, either south or 
north, The express south from there, you 
know, don’t stop at a telegraph station till it 
reaches here. Well, it was half an hour ago. 
I was on hand with three of the force, and 
detained two women and children, but didn’t 
get the right one. One of them had a babe 
only ten months old, and pretty soon her 
husband came along with the baggage, and 
was going to whip me, till I let him know 
who I was. The other had a child about the 
right age, but unfortunately it was a girl.” 

“You’re not certain you didn’t miss 
them ?”’ 


“ No—not certain. There was a big crowd, 
and we couldn’t see everybody. If the des- 
patch had reached us in time, we might 
have got on at Calumet and searched it 
thoroughly.”’ 

“They may be in the city, then ?” 

“Yes. If they didn’t get off here, they 


certainly went no further, The cars were 
roughly searched.” 

‘Does the despatch give the object of the 
al.duction ?” 

“ No.’’ 

“ What’s the reward ?” 

A thousand dollars,’’ 

“Whew! Worth looking after.” 

“Indeed it is, Let us go the rounds to- 
night, and we may make a lucky stroke out 
of this.” 

This was something like the talk that we 
listened to. It may be that I have not re- 
ported it with absolute correctness, and that 
there may be some points about it that would 
not exactly tally with the time and place; 
but this was its subsiance. And although it 
conveyed to my mind very distinctly the fact 
that this woman had stolen me from my 
home (so far as my little intellect could 
master such an idea), still I felt no great in- 
terest in the matter. In truth, why should 
I? This woman had always taken care of 
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me; I had no recollection in life that was 
not associated with her, and it was natural 
fur me to feel perfectly at home in her 
company. But I had now grown sleepy 
again, and I observed to my companion that 
I wanted to go to bed. 

The men whose talk we had heard kad 
left the saloon, but Mag did not stir. She 
sat with me gathered up close to her, and 
when I looked at her face, I saw that it was 
quivering with fear, while her eyes were 
staring wildly. 

“T’m sorry I did it,’? she muttered, more 
than once. “I’m sorryI ever did it. I'd 
give all the money back, and all I can get in 
ten years to come, if we were back where we 
were last night at this time.” 

* Mag, I want—” 

“Hush! Don’t say a word, or they’ll eat 
you!”’ 

I subsided into silence and clung to her, 
thoroughly frightened. 

“TI might go to these officers and confess 
it, and give him up,” she muttered, as her 
mind struggled to find a way out of the 
difficulty. 

“No, I can’t do that,’ she fiercely whis- 
pered, a moment after, ‘They wouldn’t let 
me go. They’d get a reward for taking me 
back, as well as the boy; and then I’d be 
forced to tell the whole story—why I did it, 
and who—no, no—it’s not to be thought of. 
I must try to get out of this city to-night. I 
can go far enough to get beyond pursuit- 
Can you walk, Nick ?”’ 

“T’m so sleepy,” I said, as my head fell on 
her shoulder. 

“* Poor little soul!” she said. And drop- 
ping her veil she pushed aside the curtains, 
and carrying me im her arms, walked rapidly 
through the brilliantly-lighted saloon and its 
crowd, and was again on the street. I have 
since learned that all these things occurred 
in the month of January; and I distinctly 
remember that as we came out of the saloon, 
the cold air chilled me through. I com- 
plained of it, and she covered me with part 
of her shaw). The fresh keen air drove away 
my drowsiness again, and I was alive to the 
events of the next two hours, terrible as they 
were. I can never, never forget them! 

The woman walked rapidly for a few 
minutes, and then stopped by a hack that 
was standing at a corner. A man witha 
whip was kicking his heels on the sidewalk 
near it. 

“Ts this your hack ?”’ she asked, 
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“Yes’m. Where'd you’d like to go?” 

The question was one that she was not 
prepared to answer. She hesitated, and he 
repeated it. 

“Out of the city, down the river,’ she 
replied, “T’ll give you further directions 
then,” 

“T don’t care to go beyond the city, 
mem.” 

She hesitated again, and before she an- 
swered a man walked slowly by, looking 
closely at her. He passed very near, and 
looked her in the face before she had time to 
drop her veil; and he must have seen her 
too. Before she had begun to speak again, 
he had passed, turned, and again walked by, 
looking sharply at us, 

“Then take me to the end of the city, 
down the river,’ she said. “ Quick—get me 
away from here!’’ 

“Fare in advance, mem, Two dollars’n 
a half.’”’ 

The money was promptly handed over to 
him, and we entered the hack. The door 
slammed after us, the driver mounted the 
box, and the hack drove off. The woman 
said not a word to me all this time, but held 
me closely in her arms, and did not see that 
in her haste and excitement she had left her 
satchel at the saloon, As for me, though 
thoroughly wide awake, I did not speak, and 
made no protest. I believe the dread of 
being eaten up alive by the men we had 
heard talking was amply sufficient to have 
silenced me in the midst of cold and hunger, 
neither of which I felt then, 

I do not think the hack had been in mo- 
tion more than two minutes before it drew 
up to the sidewalk again and stopped. The 
driver jumped down and opened the door, 
and the woman started angrily. 

“What do you mean, sig, by this con- 
duct?’ she said. “Do you want to take 
advantage of me to extort more money ?”’ 

“No, marm,” grinned the fellow. ‘ Here’s 
a gentleman as can explain what it means.” 

Another man jumped down from the box 
and advanced to the door, while the hack- 
man stood aside, It was the very man who 
had passed and repassed, and looked at us a 
few minutes before. The woman saw his 
face, and fell back in the seat with a groan. 

“T am adetective officer, madam,” he said, 
very quietly, just as he would bave spoken if 
he had been directing her the shortest way 
out of the city, “I will take charge of you 
and that child. Here are police headquar- 


ters; you will be made comfortable here for 
to-night, and in the morning we will take 
the first train for Cleveland. Come,’’ 

She did not stir, but I felt her tremble all 
over. 

“Come!” he repeated, sternly. ‘ No non- 
sense now, madam; this has ended just as 
you might have expected it would. It takes 
an old head at roguery to beat the telegraph, 
and you’re evidently green in the business, 
The only skillful thing you have done in the 
whole affair was to get off the wrong side of 
the cars, and it was only an accident to the 
wires that delayed the message that prevent- 
ed the train being searched before it reached 
Cincinnati. It will be better for you to 
come along quietly, since you must come 
anyway. Have you got any baggage ?” 

“No,” she said, calmly, without the least 
trace of excitement in her voice. ‘ None, 
except a small satchel, which I think I must 
have left at the saloon, Will you send some 
one after 


“Certainly,” said the officer. I believe 
he must have been surprised at her coolness, 
for he had talked and acted up to this time 
as though he feared she might try to escape. 

“T will take the child,’ he said, reaching 
out his arms as she rose, 

“You had better let me keep him, if you 
don’t want trouble,’? she answered, with a 
laugh, “ He’d yell like a young Indian if he 
had to leave me for aminute. Let me have 
your hand, and I'll manage it.’’ 

She took his hand and got out. What fol- 
lowed was done with almost the swiftness of 
lightning. I don’t believe there are twenty 
men in the United States who could have 
done it; and I know this woman never could 
have done it, never would have attempted it, 
if she had not been almost mad at her fail- 
ure, and the prospect of imprisonment for 
her crime. 

As she stepped to the pavement, the offi- 
cer took a step backward, keeping his eye on 
her, and motioning toward the police head- 
quarters. He was not three feet from her. 
If his prisoner had been aman, or any wo- 
man bui a ladylike one, he would have taken 
her by the arm; but he did not like to do so 
with her. And just there he made his mis- 
take, and lost the thousand dollars that he 
had been fancying would be in his pocket in 
two days, 

The driver stood still nearer the door of 
the station, grinning, and waiting to see the 
end of the affair. Now bear in mind that 
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the woman still held me tightly to her with 
her left arm—and then you may imagine 
what strength and desperation she was pos- 
sessed of at that moment, when [ tell you 
that with the aid of her right hand only, and 
with my weight on her shoulder, she clam- 
bered up to the box before a hand could be 
laid on her, 

She did it, just as I tell it! 

As she sat on the seat my head was over 
her shoulder. I saw the officer spring for- 
ward and seize the fore-wheel with both 
hands, and heard him shout to the hackman ; 
but he was too late. The whip had been 
left in the socket, and was now laid over the 
horses’ flanks with keen and rapid cuts. The 
animals started off ata gallop that at first 
caused the hack to rock and sway as though 
it were about to capsize; the officer was 
dragged into the street (for he would not let 
go his hold), and then pitched, heels over 
head, on the stones, with a force which ought 
to have stunned him, The woman gathered 
up the reins, which had been wound securely 
round the whip-socket, and laying me on the 
seat beside her, flung ber shawl over me, 
told me to keep still, and chirruping to the 
horses, drove at a rapid rate through the 
city. 

I think she must have known the place, 
for, as it turned out, she drove just where 
she had asked the driver to take her—out of 
the city down the river. I lay very comfort- 
ably on the cushions, with the shawl over 
me, looking up at the bright stars, and never 
realizing what a serious business all this 
might be for me, thought it was very funny, 
and that it was very nice to have a ride up 
on the top of a carriage. The woman took 
no heed of me, except to see that I was safe, 
She held the lines and urged on the horses; 
and at the pace they went, it did not take 
long to clear the city. I soon became aware 
that we were riding along in the open 
country. 

I have little idea what course this woman 
would have taken if we had not been so 
quickly pursued. I think we were not more 
than a mile out of the city when she stopped 
the horses and looked back. With a loud, 
angry cry she snatched me up again; and 
getting down to the ground, she darted 
through a gap in the fence, leaving the car- 


riage and horses standing in the middle of 
the road. An instant later, four horsemen 
galloped furiously up, and throwing them- 
selves from the saddle, made hot pursuit. 

But the scene that was now before us !—it 
was appalling, even to my childish eyes. A 
few rods off was the broad deep river, rolling 
its tremendous flood down toward the Mis- 
sissippi; a grand spectacle at any time, but 
doubly grand now, as it was filled with large 
cakes of ice which were floating slowly down 
with the current, grinding and crashing to- 
gether. The woman paused at the river’s 
edge, and looked back. The starlight showed 
me her face, and a fiercer thing I never want 
to see. The pursuers were close upon us, 
not more than twenty feet away, when, prob- 
ably realizing the woman’s desperation, they 
also stopped. 

“Hold, woman—for God’s sake, hold!’ 
the detective shouted, throwing up his 
hands. “ Don’t go any further; it’s certain 
death 

She answered only by a cry of defiance; 
and the next instant she was on the ice, 
speeding across the river, leaping over great 
chasms, where the water ran dark and sul- 
len below, while the baffled detective and his 
aids stood horror-struck on the shore. 

For a time it seemed as though this fool- 
hardy attempt at escape would be successful. 
More than half the distance had been safely 
passed, and she was still running at full 
speed along the dangerous roadway—when 
in attempting to leap the space from one 
great mass to another, her foot slipped and 
she fell short. Her presence of mind was 
wonderful ; as she saw that she must fall into 
the chasm, she threw me from her, and I 
landed on a great cake ofice. Sitting there, 
safe for the moment, I saw her struggling in 
the water, her hands thrown out frantically 
toward the edge of the ice, which she could 
not reach by some inches—and then there 
was a loud shriek of mortal agony, and she 
disappeared from my sight. 

AndI? Poor little helpless waif that I 
was, in that terrible situation, the perils of 
which I was mercifully unconscious of. I was 
slowly carried along on my cold bed by the 
current, apparently past the help of all but 
the God who seeth and knoweth whatever 
befalls us, 
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I wonDER what the good people of the 
town of L—— would give for a satisfactory 
explanation of the ghost mystery which puz- 
zled them so completely some years ago. The 
facts were these: 

Above the village of L——, a small lake 
stretches back among the hills to the foot of 
the high spruce-ciad mountains of the R—— 
range. Upon the eastern side, an elevated 
ridge extends along the water, heavily wood- 
ed save in one spot, where a smallish opening 
and within it an old log house overlook the 
lake beneath. This opening is plainly visi- 
ble from the opposite side of the water, which 
is low and studded with farmhouses; and 
also from the village on the outlet below. 
At the time to which I refer, it was known 
as “ Waterford’s Clearing,” and had rather 
a singular history. 

Many years before, a man calling himself 
Waterford went up there, felled the trees 
and built the log house. He must have been 
a born poet to have selected a spot so roman- 
tic and beautiful. Nobody knew much about 
him, however. Buta wife, said to have been 
unusually fair,*accompanied him; and the 
people on the other side used frequently to 
see them at evening walking together in 
front of their solitary cabin. 

Whatever became of them was a mystery. 
They disappeared suddenly. Some thought 
they were murdered by Indians, a party of 
whom used occasionally to visit the vil- 
lage. But however that might have been, 
their distant, though easily observant, neigh- 
bors suddenly missed them from the clearing, 
and a visit to the place revealed nothing. 
They had gone, leaving their house to silence 
and desolation. 

No one cared to go there; and in due 
time the place came to be “ haunted,’ and 
took its position among the local supersti- 
tions, .Aud thus year after year passed, 
bringing no change to the litile deserted 
clearing, till the time of my story, when I 
was a temporary resident at the village—or 
in other words, a boy at school there, home- 
sick, and otherwise disaffected. Then,anon, 
arumor began to spread, that something 
singular was going on nights up at the old 
log house in * Waterford’s Clearing.”’ Lights 
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THE GHOSTS OF “ WATERFORD’S CLEARING.” 


BY C. A, STEPHENS, 


had been seen dancing about the place for 
nearly a fortnight. 

At first ithad been thought to be some 
wandering hunter spending the night there; 
and little notice was taken of the circum- 
stance. But, after seeing the light there 
regularly for a week, people began to think 
that some one had gone there to live. Yet 
during the day, everything about looked as 
lonely as ever; and one man, going across 
and climbing up to the “ clearing,” reported 
no signs of human habitation, This last re- 
port greatly quickened public curiosity; and 
many eyes were now turned to the “ clear- 
ing’ every night. Not in vain, either, for 
the light, or lights—for there were now sey- 
eral—continued to be seen, now flashing out 
at different points, now paling and darken- 
ing, to burst forth again with renewed bright- 
ness. In short, as if a whole concourse of 
ghosts were at their orgies. While now and 
then a flash of light high over the place, 
shone out as if a newly-arriving ghost had, 
for a moment, opened his “ bull’s eye ” to 
take a view of the premises ere alighting. 

To say that this luminous display caused 
quite a sensation in town, would but faintly 
describe the actual excitement. The place 
was now receiving daily visits from armed 
parties; but search as they might, they could 
discover nothing—not even a drop of tallow 
from the ghostly candles, whiJe the suc- 
ceeding night was sure to witness a still 
brighter display. Curiosity and superstition 
grew rampant; and it was now rumored that 
the town authorities were going to investi- 
gate the matter; and that one of the select- 
men, the sheriff and a strong party were to 
proceed against the “ lights” the next night. 
And if, as suspected, such lights should turn 
out to have been displayed by any person or 
persons, with intent to frighten and disturb 
the peace of the town, such persons were to 
be summarily dealt with. But if, as some 
foolishly believe, said display should prove to 
be supernatural and spiritual, the public 
would be duly notified, 

Directly after the promulgation of this 
municipal ukase, up at the tavern,a youth 
some sixteen, or thereabout, might have 
been seen heeling it down the village street 
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and making a beeline for the student’s board- 
ing-house. Racing up the stairs, he rushed 
into No, 12, and hastily closing the door, ex- 
claimed in an eager whisper: 

“Tsay, Jed. Old Ames, and the sheriff, 
and a big crew are going up there to-morrow 
night. What’s to be done now? Shall we 
try it on them ?” 

’Twas my worthy chum and schoolmate, 
Tom Mathews. He’s an Hon. now, from 
the Fifth District. And in further explana- 
tion I may say, that we were both attending 
the L—— Academy at the same time; not. 
because we preferred that school to other 
institutions—by no means —but because our 
parents were Baptists, and that was reason 
enough, then, for sending us to a Baptist 
school, whether we learned anything or not. 
We despised the place, and were nearly every 
week upon the point of running away, to go 
to sea, join a circus, or some other equally 
desperate enterprise. 

It is generally known that an old, and in 
many respects venerable personage, is al- 
ways ready to employ idle hands, While 
out on a Saturday's ramble some three weeks 
previous, we had stumbled upon “ Water- 
ford’s Clearing,” and some imp of mischief, 
or perhaps the aforesaid old gentleman him- 
self, had suggested the little game which we 
had been playing on the community for the 
past fortnight. I don’t say this to excuse 
the prank—not a bit. We richly deserved 
the House of Correction for our pains; and 
should probably have got there if we had been 
caught. Still I don’t remember feeling any 
remorse at the time; and I know we meant 
to “sell”? them as long as we could. 

Thus far the “ jag’ had succeeded beyond 
our most sanguine expectations. And now 
the question raised by Tom was, whether 
we should carry on the joke against the se- 
lectman and sheriff, or fall back on our lau- 
rels and leave the field. But the sport was 
far too good to give up so; and we readily 
decided to test their courage. 

Hitherto our paraphernalia had been very 
simple: a half dozen candles, a plenty of 
birch bark, a few strings, and some newspa- 
pers for curtains; all easily enough removed 
and hidden in the bushes. But now, fore- 
seeing that a visible ghost might be neces- 
sary for the next night, we prepared an old 
sheet hideously smeared with red chalk. 
This was for the especial benefit of the se- 
lectmau and sheriff. ‘Once let us scare 
them off,” argued Tom, “and we shall be 
masters of the situation.” 
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The next day was Saturday; we devoted it 
to preparation. Among Tom’s hereditary 
treasures was a speaking-trumpet, which 
had descended from an uncle in the navy. 
From this, by slightly modulating the voice, 
the most sepulchral tones could be elicited, 
Taken in conjunction with the red winding- 
sheet, we judged it might prove a valuable 
auxiliary. 

Towards night we locked our room and 
departed, unbeknown, for the “ clearing,” a 
distance of about two and a half mites, We 
got up there just at dusk, and made our ar- 
rangements as fast as possible; for there was 
no knowing how soon the selectman might 
come, 

We fixed the candles before the window- 
holes as before, with newspaper curtains to 
draw up or let fall at pleasure. This done, 
we filled the old stone chimney with dry 
grass, birch-bark aud paper, ready to touch 
off, when occasion called. 

The next thing was to “get up” the ghost, 
A portion of the floor of the cabin, near the 
doorway, was gone, leaving an open hole 
into the cellar. So we allowed the ghost, 
in his fearful winding sheet, to hang in the 
cellar, suspended by a cord, let down from 
over the door, and .ready to rise up and fill 
the doorway, when such a move should be- 
come necessary. The cord passed backward 
throagh a crevice in the back side of the hut, 
and extended away to a dwarf hemlock some 
rods off. This provision was made to the 
end that we might still be able to engineer 
the ghost at a distance, in case the party 
should surround the house. 

“All ready for the sheriff,” said Tom, 
surveying the preparation. “Guess we’d 
better light up; it’s getting pretty dark, and 
they’ll need it to guide them, Touch the 
candles, and save the chimney till they get 
into the opening.”’ 

The effect of our light was immediately 
audible from the people down at the village, 
and on the other side of the lake, First 
halloos, followed by a series of vocal telegraph- 
ings, showed that we were attracting univer- 
sal attention. I ought to be ashamed of the 
confession, but I don’t believe I ever enjoyed 
myself half as well as upon that evening. 
We knew we could escape easily enough, 
even if the real nature of the display should 
be discovered, while the prospect of frighten- 
ing the “selectman” was a rare banquet for 
mischief. 

We heard wagons rattling up the read on 
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the other side of the lake, one—two—three. 
“Quite a party!’ said Tom. They stopped 
opposite the Clearing, and lighting several 
torches, got into an old boat and came pad- 
dling across, 

From the shore up to the Clearing was a 
climb of nearly a quarter of a mile. And 
while they were coming up through the 
woods, we practised the ghost once more, to 
be sure that he was all right. “ Now touch 
the chimney,’”’ whispered Tom; and it was 
soon roaring away at a great rate. We then 
got through the window-hole on the back 
side, so as to be well out of the light, and 
stood waiting the event. It was a cloudy 
night, and had come in dark as Egypt. Peer- 
ing round the end of the house, we watched 
them come up into the opening. Their 
torches made all their movements plainly 
visible. 

Catching sight of the flaming chimney and 
lighted windows, they halted, It must have 
had quite a genial glow. Thanks to the 
rolls of birch bark, the chimney continued 
to blaze at a furious rate, sending up volumes 
of black smoke. 

The investigators came up within seven 
or eight rods, but did not seem inclined to 
immediately approach. We caught fragments 
of their talk, above the roaring of the flue. 

Almighty hot-looking chimney!’ said 
one. “What ’spose they’re cooking there ?” 

** Witch’s broth, perhaps,” replied another. 

“Come, boys, let’s move up,’’ said the 
sheriff. 

But the boys didn’t move up much; on 
the contrary, the whole party seemed to have 
come to a standstill, Meanwhile the fire 
in the chimney began to abate a little. 

* More brimstone here, you imps,’’ roared 
Tom, in hollow tones through the trumpet. 

“ That’s old Nick himself, I suppose,” said 
one, 

“T tell you, boys, this is all a trick,” said 
Ames, “ Let’s move up.” 

Quick as a wink we let the curtain fall, 
making all dark; while Tom cried in a ter- 
rible voice: 

“ Mortals, depart! depart! depart! or woe 
be unto you!” 

It echoed in the surrounding forest. They 
were right in thinking that no mortal lungs 
could have produced such sounds, unassisted. 
I never saw men more completely non- 
plussed. Scared they undoubtedly were; 
but shame kept them from retreating. So 
they stood their ground and stared. Not 


one of them durst come to the door to look 
in. But they now began to use their voices 
lustily, 

“O, you can’t scare us,” shouted Ames, 
“ Your little game’s played out. Just come 
out of that, and we’ll say square with you.” 

“ Ames ‘never would offer free pardon, 
unless he were frightened,” whispered Tom. 
“ Keep steady; we shall ‘sell’ them, yet.’’ 

“D’ye see that revolver?” cried one of 
the young men, displaying a pistol. “I’m 
coming up to the door; and I’ll shoot the 
first one who touches me,” 

“Be ready with the ghost,’’ whispered 
Tom. The fellow had more nerve than the 
others. He slowly edged up within a few 
feet of the door, and raising his pistol, dis- 
charged it through the aperture, In an 
instant the ghost rose through the floor, 
confronting him with the garments of mur- 
der. 

“ Mortal, thy days are numbered,’ trum- 
peted Tom; while I tossed up a heavy stone, 
which falling on the rickety roof, bounced off 
pretty close to him, 

’Twas a-little too much, He turned and 
scampered. The whole party followed, Ames 
bringing up the rear. And such shrieks, as 
now issued from the old trumpet, would 
have appalled braver men than they. We 
heard them crashing down through the brush, 
and pretty soon the sound of oars came up 
from the water. 

“They wont trouble us again to-night,’’ 
said Tom. “ Let’s clear up, and go home.” 

We carefully brushed out the cinders from 
the fireplace, and strewed dry leaves in their 
place. Then we took down the curtains, 
and cut down the ghost; in short, removed 
every trace of our presence, and went home 
triumphant, 

Now if I were telling this story for the 
moral, we ought to have both fallen into the 
lake, and drowned for our wickedness. But 
I choose to tell what actually bappened. 
We got home all right, slept well, and woke 
the next morning, which was Sunday morn- 
ing, in time to go to church and look as 
demure and innocent as two lambs, 

The story told by the “investigating” 
party was quite an improvement on the 
actual facts, as seen by Tom and myself, 
from our standpoint. They hadn’t sense 
enough to conceal, or belittle their defeat, 
but spread the story broadcast, crushing out 
every doubt as to their own valor, by the 
most terrific details. If Tom and I had only 
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dared to expose them, it would have put the 
climax on the joke. But prudence forbade. 
We held in, and laughed nights under the 
bedclothes. Three nights after, we went up 
again, to put on a finishing stroke. ‘‘ What 
if we get the old coop afire, and burn it up,” 
suggested Tom. “It belongs to no one, and 
is of no use anyway.” On the whole, that 
seemed a very appropriate finale to our little 
drama, and we applied the torch to the dry 
logs. It made quite a conflagration; and 
we heard “ Fire! Fire!’ down at the village. 


Yet we had the satisfaction of knowing 
that the mischief would be deemed purely 
spiritual, 

Thus terminated the antics of the ghosts 
at “Waterford’s clearing.” We never went up 
there again. Old Mr. Ames is still living, I 
believe, and I can’t help hoping that this 
will come to his eye, And if the municipal- 
ity still see fit to proceed against us, they can 
do so on our own confession, But I really 
think they would do as well to accept the 
joke ; besides, it ought to be “outlawed” now- 


OvuR CHROMOS FOR PREMIUMS FOR THE 
AMERICAN UNION AND BALLOU’S MONTH- 
LY MAGAZINE.—On the very Saturday that 
the fire occurred, by which our large and 
magnificent building was destroyed, our ex- 
tensive establishment given up to the flames, 
Messrs. Crosby & Co. were to furnish us 
with our first large installment of chromos 
for premiums for the AMERICAN UNION and 
BALLOv’s MAGAZINE. Owing to the late- 
ness of the hour at which they were ready, 
the pictures were not sent to our office, and 
consequently were burned, as Messrs, Crosby 
& Co.’s premises were destroyed as well as 
our own. It was our gain, for we could not 
have saved the pictures, every one assuring 
us until fifteen minutes before our loss, that 
we were safe from the path of destruction. 

However, Messrs. Crosby & Co, have 
leased a new place of business and state 
that they will immediately resume work, 
and that our premium pictures will be ready 
at an early day, so our subscribers will re- 
ceive them agreeably to promise. We have 
met with a terrible misfortune, but shall 
keep faith with our patrons, 

After the above was written we received 
the following letter from Messrs, Crosby & 
Co., which tells its own story. We have 
every confidence in the energy and prompt- 
ness of the firm. 


Federal St., cor 4th St., So. Boston, Nov. 14, 1872. 

Messrs. THomes & TALBOT,—Gentle- 
men—We have saved out of the fire nearly 
all of the stones of your Chromo “IsN’T IT 
Funny ?” and one of our best artists is now 
at work replacing those that are missing, and 
we will have the first edition of copies ready 
for delivery by December 20th, 

All of the stones of the two bouquets, 
“Moss Roses” and “Litres” are de- 
stroyed, and we shall have to reproduce 


them, but we will promise you a first edition 
of each of them at the same time, viz.: De- 
cember 20th, as they will not occupy so 
much time in printing as the Chromos. We 
have secured very fine premises provided 
with fire-proof vaults so that in the event of 
another conflagration our valuable drawings, 
such as those of yours, will be perfectly safe. 

Our loss in the fire of the 10th on stock 
and machinery over all insurance is about 
$115,000. Very truly yours, 

CHARLES H, Crossy & Co. 


In less than twenty-four hours after our 
premises were burned, we purchased a print- 
ing office, and commenced work on our pub- 
lications. We had just, made arrangements 
with Messrs, Rand & Avery, the most exten- 
sive printing establishment in New England, 
to print and bind the January number of 
BALLOU’s MAGAZINE, and the press work 
had already commenced, so that the Maga- 
zine would have been issued on time, but 
fire again interrupted our business and de- 
stroyed most of our plates and a large quan- 
tity of white paper. This was our second 
serious misfortune, bu: we suffered in com- 
mon with some twenty others, who bad en- 
gaged Messrs. Rand & Avery to perform a 
large amount of work, and which was being 
executed by running presses night and day. 
This second disaster, not so serious for us as 
for others, compelled us to be a few days 
later in delivering Ballou’s,but it was issued as 
soon as possible, and we hope that hereafter 
there will be no interruption to our business, 

Now, after such a series of misfortunes, 
let the friends of BALLOU’s MAGAZINE rally 
and send in clubs and single subscriptions, 
We want ten thousand new subscribers be- 
fore February, and it remains with our 
friends to say that we shall have them, Let 
all rally in a good cause, 
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RUTHVEN’S PUZZLE PAGE. 


All communications intended for this De- 
partment must be sent to Epwin R. Brigas, 
West BETHEL, Oxford County, MAINE. 


Answers to November Puzzles. 


103. “It might have been.”’ 
104, Monongahela. 105, Toledo. 
. Bath. 107. Oxford, 108. Dover. 
. Montrose, 110, Wheeling. 
. Manchester, 
. Rove; Oval; Vail; Ella, 
3. Worth, throw. 114. Mate, tame, 
. Mace, came. 116, Save, vase, 
Gander, danger. 
. Languish; Ohio; Vamp; Erie, 
. Seam-sea. 120, Mate-mat. 
. Slate-slat. 122, Tear-tea. 
. Been-bee, 124. Morpeth. 
. Egton. 126. Lancaster. 
. Boston, 128. Gibbon, 
. Pole-cat, 130. Sable, 
. Alpaca, 132. Beaver. 
3. Tapir, 134, Hamster, 


No, 1. Enigma. 


I am composed of 22 letters, 
My 12, 20, 3, 10, 22, 9, 18, are worn by boys 
and girls, 
My 11, 6, 13, many boys rejoice to see. 
My 16, 17, 4, 21, is in every body, 
My 1, 18, 5, 7, 12, 15, is a terrible disease, 
My 19, 8, 21, 1, is a girl’s name, 
My 2 and 14 are alike, 
My whole is an old saying, which is often 
repeated to careless girls. 
Lora G, SPRAGUE. 


2. Cross-Word Enigma. 

My first in grace you will always see; 

My second in health must ever be; 

My third and fourth are in arrow and dart; 
My fifth in love holds a prominent part; 
My sixth and seventh are in caresses ; 

My eighth you’ll always find iu dresses 

My ninth is seen in string and line; 

My tenth in cord, but not in twine; 


My eleventh you will find in kitten; 
My twelfth is seen in glove and mitten; 
My thirteenth is found in ink and pen; 
My fourteenth in boys, but not in men; 
My whole was a noted author, 

8S, MARSHALL, 


3. Diamond Puzzle. 
A vowel; agirl’s name; private; elevated; 
to gather; youth; an esculent root; even; 


farewell; a unit; a vowel. 
Beau K. 


Transpositions. 
4, Transpose to wash, and form a valley. 
5. To call, and make hair. 
6. A part of a wheel into a ceremony. 
7. Brutes, and form liquors, 
Cyrit DEANE. 


8. Double Acrostic. 


The initials give the name of an American 
author, who bad no equal in his peculiar 
vein ; the finals his most celebrated character, 

A geometrical figure; a celebrated English 
novel; a heroine; a kind of wine; criticism; 
an interjection; a species of cabbage; none 
other; Peter the Great's dwarf; foot gear; 
to act ;* what this puzzle is intended to do, 

Beau K. 


Anagrammatical Proverbs, 
9. Do not fear pure shores, 
10. Moses, know more, if thou tie, 
11. If a hint, never fear a lad, now try. 
12, If Dr. R Evaris first comes. 
13. Saw no more tin, but lay aid. 
Emery W. BARTLETT. 


14, Words Squared. 


One of the feathered kid; conception; 
to educate to fly rapidly. 
ELLA A. Briees, 


Answers in Two Months. 
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PREMIUMS AND CLUBS. 


BALLOU’S MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 
THE AMERICAN UNION. 


Published by Tuomes & 36 Brom- 
Jield Street, Boston, Mass. 


All our large stock of Novelettes, together 
with all the stereotype plates from which they 
were printed, having been destroyed by the 
great fire, we are compelled to recast our 
premiums so far as they were payable in 
Novelettes, and substitute therefor our 
Chromos, giving in all cases Chromos that 
will cost us more than the Novelettes pre- 
viously offered. 


ANNOUNCEMENT OF PREMIUMS AND CLUB 
RATES FoR 1873, 


In order that the labor of canvassing for 
the above well-established and popular publi- 
cations may be remunerative to those friends 
who have from year to year given us their 
aid purely from a desire to extend the circu- 


lation of these meritorious journals, so that 


their friends might be in the possession of 
the good things which they themselves have 
so gladly welcomed and so greatly enjoyed, 
as well as to others who have not entered 
the field as canvassers, and who may be 


sc mewhat unacquainted with our periodicals, 
the publishers have determined to offer for 


the coming year (1873) such premiums for 
clubs as will make the labor of canvassing 
profitable and advantageous to all who desire 
to use their leisure hours in easy and lucra- 
tive employment. 


AMERICAN UNION FOR 1873. 
PREMIUMS! PREMIUMS! 
A Beautiful Chromo and Interesting Books 
given away. 

The publishers of Taz AMERICAN UNION 
have made arrangements with Messrs. Cros- 
by & Co., of Boston, whereby they will be 
enabled the coming year to present to every 
subscriber to the UNION who pays $2.50, a 
beautiful Chromo, the cost of which is three 
dollars at retail prices. The picture is one of 
the best, and most elaborately finished, of 
any ever printed in this country, It is taken 


from an exquisite oil painting, and was never 
before offered to the public as a premium, 
owing to its high cost. It is called 


“ISN’T IT FUNNY?” 


and represents a child seated at a table with 
a bow! of bread and milk, while on the table 
is a tiny mouse, which is nibbling at some 


crumbs the child has scattered around the 
bowl for the purpose of attracting the atten- 
tion of the timid creature. The sight is so 
ludicrous that the child is compelled to lean 
back in its high chair, and laugh a happy 
laugh as it exclaims, “Isn’t it funny?” 
The picture will excite the most pleasant 
and mirthful sensations, and ina parlor or 
library will be the first to attract admiration. 
This superb Chromo, printed in oil, and a 
masterpiece of art, we will send, free of ex- 
pense, to any one who will subscribe to Tux 
AMERICAN UNION, and forward to us $2.50, 
the price of a year’s subscription. Remem- 
ber, the picture alone is worth $3.00, so 
patrons will be sure to get more than the 
value of their money, and an interesting 
weekly paper for one year free of all cost. 


Or, if subscribers prefer, we will, for the 


sum of three dollars, payable in advance, in 
all cases, send THe AMERICAN UNION for 
one year and either of the following named 
books (postpaid), the retail price of which is 
one dollar and a half each:—* Taz GoLp 


Hunters’ Apventures;” “Tue Busu- 
RANGERS?’ “Toe Hunters 


Evuvrore;’ “A WHALEMAN’S ADVEN- 
TURES ;’ “A SLAVER’S ADVENTURES ON 
LAND AND SEA,” and “ LIFE IN THE EAST 
INDIEs.” 

REMEMBER, to receive a copy of either of 
the above books, postpaid, and Tae AMERI- 
CAN UNION for one year, it is necessary to 
send us three dollars, but $2.50 for the UNION 
and the Curomo. Be careful and make no 
mistake, 

BALLOU’S MAGAZINE, 1873. 

PREMIUMS FOR SINGLE SUBSCRIPTIONS, 


Any person sending us one dollar and 
Sifty cents for BALLOv’s for 1873 will receive 
the Magazine the whole year, and in addition 
a premium of a Chromo on white ground, 10 
by 12 inches, representing Bouquets of 
Flowers, “Moss RosgEs” and LILures,’’ 
Subscribers can have either the Roses or the 
Lilies as they may elect. 

These Chromos are printed in many colors, 
are most artistically grouped, and were pre- 
pared especially for premiums. 

Any one sending us three dollars can have 
two copies of BALLOU’S MAGAZINE one year, 


addressed to separate persons; or one copy 
for two years to the same address, and they 
will also be furnished as a premium, with the 
Chromo prepared expressly by us for sub- 
scribers to THe AMERICAN UNION. This 
Chromo is entitled, “Isn't Ir Funny?” 
See description under premiums for single 


subscriptions to THE AMERICAN UNION, 
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PREMIUMS FOR THE AMERICAN UN- 
ION AND BALLOU’S MAGAZINE 
COMBINED. 

For four dollars we will send the “ Ameri- 
can Union” and “ Ballou’s Magazine” one 
year, and the Chromo “Isn’t it Funny?” 
asa premium; or we will send them both 
without premium for three dollars fifty cents. 
CLUBS AND PREMIUMS TO BALLOU’S 

MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 


To the Getter-up of the Club, 

Please remember that members of the 
club are not entitled to any of the Premiums, 
They getting their benefit or advantage in 
the reduced price of the Magazine or tho 
“American Union”? when taken in clubs, 


the getter-up receiving the premiums for his 


labor in forming the club, 
No. 1. 

For seven dollars and fifty cents we will 
seud five copies of BALLOU’s MAGAZINE for 
one year, and one copy of the Magazine and 
one copy of each of the Chromos “ Moss 


Roses” or “ Litigs” to the getter-up of 
the club. 


No. 2. 
For thirteen dollars we will send ten copies 
of BALLOU’s MAGAZINE one year, and one 


copy of the Magazine and one copy of the 
Chromo, “ Isn’t Ir Funny?” gratis to the 


getter-up of the club, 
No.3. 

For nineteen dollars we will send fifteen 
copies of BALLOU’S MAGAZINE one year, and 
one copy of BALLOU’s MAGAZINE, and one 
copy of the Chromo “Isn’r Ir Funny?” 
and one copy of each of the Chromos, “Moss 


Roses” and “ Lites” to the getter-up of 


the club. 
No. 4. 


For twenty-four dollars we will send twen- 
ty copies of BALLOU’s MAGAZINE one year, 
and one copy of THE AMERICAN UNION, 
one copy of BALLOU’S MAGAZINE and one 
copy of each of the Chromog “Isn’r Ir 
Funny ?” “ Moss Rosgs” and “ LILrEes” to 
the getter-up of the club. 


CLUBS AND PREMIUMS TO THE 
AMERICAN UNION, 


No, 1. 

For nine dollars we will send four copies 
of the AMERICAN UNION one year, and one 
copy of BALLov’s MAGAZINE and the 
Chromo “ Isn’r Ir Funny?” to the getter- 
up of the club, 


No, 2 

For seventeen dollars we will send eight 
copies of the AMERICAN UNION one year, 
and one copy of the AMERICAN UNION and 
one copy each of the Chromos “Isn’r It 
Funny?” “Moss Roses” and “ 
gratis to the getter-up of the club, 

GENERAL DIRECTIONS. 

As there can be no loss in remittances in 
Post-Office Orders, Bank or Bankers’ Checks, 
and as these can be procured in all the local 
centres of trade throughout the country, we 
will deduct the discount which agents or 
getters-up of clubs have to pay on all sums 
above five dollars, which they may remit to 
us; but in view of the safety with which 
money can be remitted in this way, we can- 


not be responsible in case of loss of green- 


backs or National Bank Notes, when sent 
by mail. Money Orders can be obtained at 
Money-Order Post-Offices at these rates: 
On Orders not exceeding $10... .5 cents. 
Over $10,and not exceeding $20. . 10 cents. 


Over $20,and not exceeding $30, .15 cents, 


and Bank or Bankers’ Checks on Boston, 


New York, Philadelphia or Chicago, at even 
less rates. 
Registered letters also sent at our risk. 
We shall send all premiums free of expense 
to the subscribers, 


To be Remembered when Canvassing. 


When canvassers are forming clubs, they 
will please to recollect that BALLOv’s 
AZINE is a Monthly, containing one hundred 
pages of reading; that it is elegantly illus- 


trated; and that each engraving has a well- 


written description; that it is better calcu- 
lated to interest adults and children than 
any other Magazine published in the coun- 
try, and for a sum which millions can afford 
for the sake of making home pleasant. 
Also remember that the AMERICAN UNION 
is not surpassed for excellence in all its de- 
partments by any weekly paper in the coun- 
try. Itis the oldest literary journal of its 
class in the United States, the first number 
being printed in 1848, It contains more 
stories, and more interesting reading matter, 
than any paper of the same size now pub- 


lished, Samples of both publications sent on 
receipt of three cent postage stamp. 


tar" Be careful in writing, to give State, 
County and Post-Office, for each subscriber; 
and also to designate the name of the getter 
up of the club. 
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Josiah Hopeful, after months of practice, 


Josiah taking up a position under the lady’s window commences a Chris 


= 


Sudden appearance of Josiah’s rival at the parlor window and the hired man with a bull-dog, Mr. 
Hopeful is escorted home, the animal snapping at bis heels, 


A 

aa A CHRISTMAS WAIT. 

art ‘ Starts out on Christmas eve to serenade Miss 

Faithful. 

if 

4 tmas Wait. 

‘ 


